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FOREWORD 


This report was prepared in co-operation with the govern- 
ments of the provinces and territories. It is the last of a 
first series of three reports submitted to the United 
Nations on the implementation of the International Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights in Canada. Canada 
acceded to the Covenant in May 1976. The first report, on 
articles 6 to 9, was completed in August 1980, the second, 
on articles 10 to 12, in December 1982. 


These reports are published in Canada so that they can be 
made available to interested groups and individuals. 
Through their publication, it is hoped that Canadians will 
be encouraged to become familiar with the measures adopted 
in Canada to ensure the implementation of the Covenant and 
to broaden their understanding of the obligations contracted 
by Canada through its accession to this important inter- 
national treaty. 


Copies of the reports, in Canada's two official languages, 
can be obtained from the Communications Branch or the Human 
Rights Directorate of the Department of the Secretary of 
State in Ottawa, or at any regional or local office of the 
Department of the Secretary of State throughout Canada. 
These reports are distributed free of charge. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


A. Contents of the report 


This report deals with the implementation of articles 13 to 15 of the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, in accordance with the 
provisions of articles 16 and 17 of the Covenant and the program adopted by the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. The general guidelines adopted by 
the Council and submitted by the Secretary-General served as a basis for its 
preparation. The headings of those guidelines are generally used for the 
various sections in a summarized form. 


The principal texts of law and other documents discussed in this report will be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General as reference material. 


B. The Canadian constitutional system 


(a) Constitutional distribution of powers 


Within the Canadian Confederation, legislative powers are exercised by the 
Parliament of Canada and provincial legislatures according to the distribution 
of powers set forth in the Constitution Act, 1867 (formerly known as the British 
North America Act, 1867) and the amendments thereto. Pursuant to a delegation 
of powers to the Territories by the federal Parliament, the two territorial 
assemblies also exercise legislative authority in certain areas. 


In regard to the area of education, which is the subject of Articles 13 and 14 
of the Covenant, section 93 of the Constitution Act, 1867 provides that "in and 
for each province the legislature may exclusively make laws in relation to 
education," subject to certain qualifications in regard to denominational 
schools or separate or dissentient schools. 


The Government of Canada also assumes some responsibilities in the area of 
education, notably with regard to the Indian people, in relation to whom it has 
jurisdiction by virtue of section 91(24) of the Constitution Act, 1867 which 
gives the Parliament of Canada exclusive authority to legislate in favour of 
Indians and lands reserved for Indians. The Government of Canada also contri- 
butes to the financing of education within the provinces as will be explained 
later on in the present report. 


The federal and provincial governments, and the territorial governments, assume 
responsibilities with regard to culture and science which are the object of 
Article 15 of the Covenant. Even if the Constitution does not contain explicit 
references to cultural and scientific activities, it is generally recognized 
that these responsibilities are shared between the federal and _ provincial 
governments. Some areas are under provincial jurisdiction, for example, li- 
cences in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial, local, or municipal 
purposes (s. 92(9)), local works and undertakings (s. 92(10)), property and 
civil rights in the province (s. 92(13)), and, generally, all matters of a mere- 
ly local or private nature in the province (s. 92(16)). Other areas are under 
federal jurisdiction, for example, the census and statistics (s. 91(6)), weights 
and measures (s. 91(17)), patents of invention and discovery (s. 91(22)), 


copyrights (s. 91(23)), and works and undertakings extending beyond the limits 
of a province or which are for the general advantage of Canada or of more than 
one province (s. 92(10)). Traditionally, the federal and provincial governments 
have shared responsibilities with regard to culture and science, as can be seen 
in the present report. 


(b) Constitutional protection of rights 


On April 17, 1982, the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms came into force 
as Part I of the Constitution Act, 1982. The Charter provides constitutional 
guarantees respecting fundamental freedoms, democratic rights, mobility rights, 
legal rights, the rights relating to the two official languages of Canada, and 
minority language education rights. It also contains a guarantee of equality 
rights to come into effect on April 17, 1985. 


The rights and freedoms referred to in the Charter are guaranteed equally to men 
and women. The Charter must be interpreted in a manner consistent with the 
preservation and enhancement of the multicultural heritage of Canada. Part II 
of the Constitution Act, 1982 recognizes and affirms the existing aboriginal and 
treaty rights of the aboriginal peoples of Canada. 


The provisions of the Charter were explained in Canada's initial report on 
articles 10 to 12 of the Covenant (U.N. document E/1980/6/Add.32) as well as in 
Canada's Sixth Report on the International Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination (U.N. document CERD/C/76/Add.6) and in Canada's 
Supplementary Report on the Application of the Provisions of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (U.N. document CCPR/C/1/Add.62). 
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PART I: MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
COMMENTS ON ARTICLES 1-5 


The comments made on articles 1 to 5 in Canada's report on articles 10 to 12 of 
the Covenant remain generally valid. In reporting on the rights covered by 
articles 13-15, attention will be given to the matters dealt with in those 
articles. At the outset the following should be noted. 


The Canadian Human Rights Act, discussed in previous reports, was amended in 
1983. The Act as adopted in 1977 prohibited discrimination in employment and in 
the provision of goods, services and accommodation on the following grounds: 
race, national or ethnic origin, colour, religion, age, sex, marital status, 
conviction for which a pardon has been granted and, in matters related to 
employment, physical handicap. 


The 1983 amendments broadened the protection against discrimination. The prohi- 
bition of discrimination on the basis of physical handicap, which previously 
applied only to matters related to employment, now also applies to the provision 
of goods, services and accommodation. Discrimination is now also prohibited, in 
employment and in the provision of goods, services and accommodation, on the 
basis of mental disability as well as on the basis of previous or existing 
dependence on alcohol or a drug. The revised Act authorizes the Government of 
Canada to set standards for access to services, facilities and premises by 
persons with disabilities, and it permits the Canadian Human Rights Commission 
to approve plans drawn up by employers and those who offer goods, services and 
accommodation to adapt their services, facilities and premises to the needs of 
persons with disabilities. 


In addition, the Act now expressly prohibits harassment on any of the prohibited 
grounds, including sexual harassment, as well as discrimination based on family 
Status, pregnancy or childbirth. It specifies that all persons subject to a 
collective agreement, whether or not they are members of the union, are protect- 
ed from discrimination on the part of the wumion organization, and prohibits 
discriminatory practices on the part of organizations of employers as well as by 
employers acting in their individual capacity. 


With regard to Article 3 (equal rights of men and women), in addition to the 
information provided in the report on articles 10 to 12 reference can be made to 
Canada's first report under the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women, which was submitted in June 1983. 


ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Under Canada's Constitution education is a provincial responsibility. However, 
the Government of Canada has responsibility for the education of Indians resid- 
ing on reservations or Crown land, children of military personnel stationed on 
Crown land or abroad, and inmates of federal penitentiaries. The Government of 
Canada is also involved in education, particularly through the provision of 
financial assistance to the provinces and to educational institutions. Informa- 
tion on those activities is presented below. Additional information can be 
found in "Support to Education by the Government of Canada", published by the 
Department of the Secretary of State in 1983, a copy of which is being forwarded 
to the Secretary-General with the present report. 
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A. Principal laws, etc. 


The principal laws are: the Canada Student Loans Act, R.S.C 1970, c. S-l7; the 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements and Federal Post-Secondary Education and 
Health Contributions Act, 1977," S.CPel976-77 5 OF LOS" the? income srax VACt ese 
1970-71-72, c. 63; the Indian Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. I-6; and the National Train- 


ing Act, $.C. 1980-81-82-83, c. 109. 


B. Measures taken to promote the full realization of the rights of 
everyone to education with a view to achieving: the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and the sense of its dignity; the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental free— 
doms; the development of human rights teaching; the effective 
participation of all persons in a free society; the promotion of 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations and all 
racial, ethnic or religious groups; and the furtherance of the 
activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 


The Government of Canada supports the ideals listed above. For example, the 
Department of the Secretary of State promotes the development of human rights 
teaching and distributes literature on human rights, including United Nations' 
documents, to schools, teachers and students. The Department co-operates in 
this endeavour with provincial governments, and it provides support to non- 
governmental organizations for their educational efforts. The Canadian Human 
Rights Commission also promotes human rights education and produces educational 
materials which may be used in schools. Many other departments and agencies, 
such as the National Film Board and the national museums, produce materials 
which may be used in schools and which promote the ideals listed above. 


The Government of Canada promotes the full realization of the right of everyone 
to education at the international level as well, through the assistance provided 
to developing countries by the Canadian International Development Agency for, 
among other things, the building and maintenance of schools, the hiring and 
training of teachers, community development and adult education programs. 


C. Right to primary education 


(1) Measures taken for the realization of the right to primary educa- 
tion, including special provisions relating to specific groups. 


Indigenous people 


Under the authority of the Indian Act, the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development provides a full range of educational services, either 
directly or indirectly, for Indian children, between the ages of six and eigh- 
teen years, resident on Indian reserves or federal Crown lands in the prov- 
inces. Indian children attend primary (as well as secondary) schools operated 
by the federal government, by Indian band councils with federal government fund- 
ing, or by provincial governments or private organizations with the federal 
government paying tuition fees to cover the operating costs incurred by provin- 
cial or private authorities. In the case of Indian band operated schools, the 
federal government also covers the administration costs required for the band 
authority controlling the education program. 
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The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development assists Indian and 
Inuit people in having access to educational programs and services which are 
responsive to their needs and aspirations, consistent with the concept of Indian 
control of Indian education. 


The federal schools program provides education services similar to those pro- 
vided in the provincial school system. These services include transportation 
(where required), books and supplies, and special services such as provisions 
for curriculum enrichment with Indian background, Native language studies and 
Native teacher-aides in primary and kindergarten classrooms. Other services are 
provided in accordance with the needs of individual bands and the availability 
of funds. These include the funding of school committees, curriculum commit-— 
tees, special curriculum materials, development projects and student allowances. 


The majority of Indian children (53% in 1980-81) are enrolled in provincial and 
private schools (at the combined elementary and secondary level). Where negoti- 
ations have made it possible, the authorities operating the schools offer, in 
addition to the regular provincial programs, special programs which are relevant 
to Indian culture, such as Native language instruction, Native cultural studies 
and the employment of Native specialists. Tuition agreements between the 
department and provincial and private school authorities (with the active parti- 
cipation of Indian people) provide for sharing the costs of education on a per 
Capita basis. Except in the provinces of New Brunswick and British Columbia 
where there are general (or master) tuition agreements, contractual arrangements 
are with local school boards. Under joint capital agreements, the cost of 
construction of school accommodation for Indian and non-Indian children is 
shared, again on a per capita basis. In line with the principle of local 
control, agreements are only negotiated with the participation of the Indian 
people affected. 


The Indian Band Schools Program provides education services, at both the primary 
and secondary levels, to approximately 13,100 Indians in 155 Band-controlled 
schools under the Departmental Contributions to Bands Program which consists of 
the basic core curriculum offered in provincial schools, supplemented by cul- 
turally relevant courses as determined by the individual bands. 


It should be noted that a different situation exists in the Northwest Territo- 
ries and the Yukon. There are no specific funding arrangements with the terri- 
torial governments or with the few local school boards that do exist for the 
education of the Indian students. In fact, each territorial government receives 
a net operating grant which represents the difference between total expenditures 
and total revenues, and a grant toward general capital expenditures. 


Children of military personnel 


In the provinces, the cost of primary and secondary education is met by revenues 
gathered under legislation governing the taxation of provincial residents and 
municipal revenues obtained through taxation on real property within a munici- 
pality. The municipality is, therefore, able to provide free public schooling 
to all children residing on taxable property whether they are dependants of mil- 
itary or civilian personnel. Since Crown lands are not taxable, the Department 
of National Defence recognizes its obligation to ensure the education of chil- 
dren of military and civilian personnel residing on Crown lands. This 
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obligation covers primary and secondary education under the applicable provin- 
cial curriculum to the level of Ontario grade 13 or the equivalent. 


The authority to provide education facilities to children residing on Crown 
lands is vested in the Minister of National Defence by Order in Council. The 
Order also affords military personnel, whether residing on Crown land or on the 
local economy, the opportunity to have their children attend schools where the 
language of instruction conforms to the official language used in the home. 


The authority to provide education facilities for children of military and 
civilian personnel serving abroad is vested in the Minister of National Defence 
by Order in Council and by Foreign Service Directives and Military Foreign 
Service Regulations. The responsibility of the Department of National Defence 
is to provide education to the level of Ontario grade 13 or the equivalent. 


Where the required schooling is not available at a school of the Department of 
National Defence or other local school in Canada or abroad, the Department will 
authorize the attendance of dependent children at the nearest appropriate school 
and the payment of an education allowance to cover tuition and, where warranted 
by the distance factor, transportation, board and lodging. 

(2) and (3) Percentage of children covered by free primary education. 
Virtually 100% of all children whose education is the responsibility of the 


federal government are provided free primary education through attendance at a 
federal, provincial or private school. 


Ds Right to secondary education 
(1) Availability and accessibility of secondary education. 


Information on measures aimed at making secondary education available and acces- 
sible to everyone was provided in the section on the right to primary education. 


(2) Availability of technical and vocational secondary education. 
Information on this subject can be found under heading G.(2)(a). 
(3) Progressive introduction of free secondary education. 


In the areas in which the federal government is involved, as explained above, 
secondary education is free. 


E. Right to higher education 
(1) Accessibility of higher education. 
(a) Specific federal responsibilities 
(i) Indigenous people 
The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development sponsors the Post- 


Secondary Education Assistance Program which makes post-secondary education more 
accessible to and improves the employability of registered Canadian Indians and 


Taiiat . Administered by the Department and in some cases by specific Indian 
bands, this program also aims at providing qualified Indian and Inuit human 
resources to help meet the managerial and professional needs of Indian and Inuit 
communities. Under the program, an eligible Native student may receive payment 
for tuition fees, books and supplies, transportation, student allowances to 
cover board and lodging and maintenance of dependants and related costs such as 
registration or special examination fees. To be eligible a student must be a 
registered Canadian Indian or Inuit resident in Canada and must be accepted for 
registration by a recognized Canadian institution. 


The Department of Justice provides grants to Métis and nonm-status Indians for 
law school or special pre-law orientation courses. 


11.) Post-secondary education in the Canadian Forces 


The Department of National Defence provides university education, without 
charge, to selected civilian candidates who wish to enrol in the Canadian Forces 
and to serving officers and other ranks. University education to the baccalau- 
reate level, as well as some post-graduate training, is provided primarily 
through three military colleges. 


(b) Improving access to post-secondary education 


The Government of Canada began to provide significant levels of general support 
to the country's post-secondary education system in the early 1950s. From 
1951-52 through 1966-67, the federal program allocated a grant to each province 
based on total population; each province's universities received a proportion of 
that grant on the basis of relative enrolments. Between 1966-67 and 1976-77, 
the federal government shared eligible post-secondary education operating 
expenses with the provinces on approximately a 50-50 basis. Since 1977-78, 


under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements and Federal Post-Secondary 


Education and Health Contributions Act, 1977, the federal government has _ pro- 
vided taxing capacity and cash payments to the provincial and territorial 
governments. Until 1983-84 and 1984-85 the total value of these transfers was 
adjusted in relation to changes in the population and gross national product; 
recent amendments introduced some restriction on this rate of growth in accor- 
dance with the government's fiscal restraint policy. 


For the fiscal year 1984-85 provincial entitlements for post-secondary education 
are estimated at over 4.2 billion dollars, of which 1.9 billion are in the form 
of cash transfer and 2.3 billion in the form of tax transfer. 


(2) Financial assistance for students in higher education. 


Assistance to students is provided in the form of loans, tax exemptions, 
scholarships, and summer employment. 


(a) The Canada Student Loans Program 


The Canada Students Loan Program, established under the Canada Students Loan 


Act, provides loan assistance towards meeting the cost of study at the post- 


secondary level. The Program is funded by the Government of Canada and adminis- 
tered by the provinces under agreed criteria. All provinces approve loans under 
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the program except Québec which has established its own comparable plan for 
which it receives compensatory payments from the Government of Canada. 


To be eligible a student must be enrolled, or qualified to be enrolled, in a 
designated institution, meet a provincially administered means test and be a 
Canadian citizen or landed immigrant. Loans are available for full- or part- 
time courses. Students apply to their province of residence. When an applica- 
tion has been approved, the provincial authority issues a certificate which 
allows the student to obtain a loan from a financial institution. These loans 
are guaranteed by the Government of Canada, which also pays the interests on 
loans for full-time courses until six months after the completion of studies. 


An Interest Relief Plan was introduced in 1983 under which the Government of 
Canada pays the interest on loans for a further period on behalf of borrowers 
who are experiencing difficulty in assuming repayment for their loans due to 
temporary disability or inability to find employment. Permanently disabled 
borrowers may have their Canada Student Loans forgiven. 


(b) Income tax exemptions 


Under the Income Tax Act, students may deduct from their income tuition fees (if 
over $100) paid to a post-secondary institution or high school in Canada or to a 
post-secondary institution in the United States when a student residing in 
Canada close to the Canada - United States border commutes to that institution. 
A claim may be made by the student even if tuition fees are paid on his/her 
behalf by a parent or person other than an employer. Fees paid for tuition for 
full-time attendance at a wumiversity outside Canada in a course leading to a 
degree are also deductible, provided the course lasts 13 consecutive weeks or 
longer. 


Apart from the deduction for tuition fees, students are entitled to deduct $50 
for each month in the year during which they were in full-time attendance at a 
designated educational institution. Any portion of this deduction that the 
student does not need in order to reduce his/her taxable income to zero, may be 
claimed by a supporting relative. 


Another tax preference afforded students concerns the treatment of scholarship 
income. Under the Income Tax Act, the first $500 of scholarship income is 
exempt from taxation. 


Tax benefits are also available to parents wishing to save for their children's 
university education. Through Registered Education Savings Plans, funds contri- 
buted by parents can accumulate tax free. Moreover, upon withdrawal, the accu- 
mulated interest income is taxed in the hands of the student rather than at the 
typically higher marginal tax rate of the parent. 


(c) Scholarships 


Many departments and agencies assist students to pursue courses of study rele- 
vant to departmental missions through the provision of scholarships. A regular- 
ly updated Secretary of State publication, Guide to Federal Sources of Financial 
Aid for Canadian Post-Secondary Students, provides a list of award programs 


offered by federal government departments and agencies. A copy of this publica- 


tion is being forwarded to the Secretary-General with the present report. 


(d) Student employment 


An important source of income for post-secondary students is short-term and/or 
part-time employment. Most federal government departments and agencies hire 
Students during the traditional summer break. Many departments and agencies 
also participate in co-operative programs, which enable students to alternate 
university terms with terms of employment. 


The Employment and Immigration Commission operates a number of programs to 
assist students with their employment needs. The Summer Canada Program offers 
short-term productive employment that allows the participants to acquire experi- 
ence while working in community projects that are sponsored by various organiza- 
tions or businesses or by individuals, and in projects sponsored by departments 
and agencies of the federal government. The Summer Career Access Program offers 
students salary grants for jobs in the public and private sectors and in non- 
profit organizations. 


The International Exchange Program, consisting of the Student Exchange and Young 
Worker Exchange programs, permits both Canadian and foreign post-secondary 
students and young workers (trainees) to work temporarily in each other's coun- 
try on a reciprocal basis. The Native Internship Program provides relevant 
employment opportunities for Native post-secondary students. Across Canada, 
between April and September, the Employment and Immigration Commission operates 
some 450 Canada Employment Centres for students. Over 300,000 temporary and 
casual placements are made through the centres each year. The Commission also 
operates Canada Employment Centres On-Campus at over 110 colleges and universi- 
ties to assist students and employers with their employment needs. 


F. Right to fundamental education 


(1) Measures taken for the fundamental education of persons who have 
not completed the whole period of their primary education. 


(a) The National Training Program 


In 1982, the Parliament of Canada passed the National Training Act to replace 
the Adult Occupational Training Act of 1970. The present Act allows the federal 
government, in consultation with the provinces, to offer workers occupational 
training which will enable them to meet the economy's changing needs for skills 
more effectively and will increase the income and job opportunities of workers. 
One of the main features of the Act is its attention to training in occupations 
of national importance. Through various parts of the National Training Program, 
such as Basic Training for Skill Development and Job Readiness Training, the 
Canada Employment and Immigration Commission assists with the schooling of 
individuals so they will be able to undertake occupational training or find 
work, and provides assistance to the chronically unemployed and other persons. 


(b) The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development provides adult basic 
education to Inuit and registered Indians through the following programs. The 
Occupational Skills Training Program, which provides financial assistance and/or 
training for Indian and Inuit people to obtain marketable job skills and 
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employment orientation. The Community Adult Education Program, which provides 
adults with opportunities to enhance the quality of their life through training 
in literacy, social and leadership skills. The Cultural/Educational Centres 
Program, which provides financial and other supportive assistance to enable 
Indian people to establish and operate cultural/educational centres. The pur- 
pose of this program is to make the process of education more relevant to the 
perceived needs of Indian people. The centres develop and offer programs of an 
educational nature based on Indian languages, culture and heritage, which are 
designed and implemented by Indian people. 


(c) The Correctional Service of Canada 


The Correctional Service of Canada operates academic and vocational programs in 
all of its major penitentiaries. Although the Service carries the full cost of 
such programs, the content of the curriculum taught is provided by the depart- 
ment of education of the province in which the penitentiary is located. Inmates 
receive the same provincial credits for their studies as do students in regular 
provincial schools. In many cases, the teachers are employees of provincial 
school boards or community colleges. 


Programs at the literacy, elementary and secondary levels are provided at no 
cost to inmates. College level courses of a vocational or technical nature are 
also paid for, but inmates are expected to arrange payment for university aca- 
demic courses and college humanities courses. 


The 22 schools in the penitentiaries use some of the most modern equipment 
available to educators. Vocational shops are very well equipped, and the use of 
computers has recently been introduced. 


G. Development of a system of schools 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The principal laws are: the Excise Tax Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. E-13; the Federal- 
Provincial Fiscal Arrangements and Federal Post-Secondary and Health Contribu- 
tions) Acts) 1977, eSi Crp 976=7 75 ece 1034 thesindianvAct) WROStC190 70 cael — Oem 
National Housing Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. N-10; and the National Training Act, S:C. 
1980-81-82-83, c. 109. 


(2) Measures taken to develop a system of schools. 


The federal government has contributed and continues to contribute financial 
assistance for the construction, expansion and renovation of schools. 


Under the authority of the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act, 
1960, the Government contributed to the construction of 655 vocational schools 
and over 40 institutes of technology and allied trades between 1961 and 1967. 
Further assistance was provided after 1967, under the Adult Occupational Train- 
ing Act, which compensated the provinces for capital and interest charges on 


buildings and equipment. The National Training Act, passed in July, 1982, 


enables the Canada Employment and Immigration Commission to enter into agree- 
ments with the provinces to provide financial assistance for the purchase, erec- 
tion or conversion of buildings, machinery, equipment or other facilities for 
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use in occupational training for occupations of national importance. Financial 
assistance will also be provided for the initial operation of a facility and for 
the development of courses to be given. A fund (the Skills Growth Fund) has 
been established under the Act specifically to expand or upgrade technical 
training equipment and facilities. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development provides capital 
assistance for the building or enlargement of provincial schools where Indians 
are among the pupils. As well, the Department provides financial and other 
assistance to bands for the purpose of establishing and supporting band operated 
schools and cultural/educational centres in addition to the establishment, 
operation and maintenance of federal schools on Indian reserves. 


The Excise Tax Act provides for the refund of federal sales tax on materials 
used in the construction of buildings for schools and universities. In addi- 
tion, sales tax exemptions are provided to educational institutions for a broad 
range of furniture and equipment. 


Under the Income Tax Act, educational institutions qualify as registered chari- 
ties. As such, donations to these institutions are deductible up to 204 of the 
taxpayer's taxable income. 


Provincial governments can recover certain capital expenditures incurred in the 
improvement or establishment of language training centres. They can also 
receive assistance for minority language teacher training institutes. 


The Department of National Defence provides assistance to provinces and munici- 
palities for the construction of new schools, additions to schools and upgrading 
of school facilities, where the education of dependants of armed forces person- 
nel is involved. 


The Department of Regional Economic Expansion has supplied financial assistance 
to many Canadian communities for the building of school facilities. 


During the 1960s, the federal government provided financial assistance through 
the departments of Agriculture and Health and Welfare for the establishment of 
four new faculties of medicine and the expansion of three veterinary colleges. 


Under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements and Federal Post-Secondary and 


Health Contributions Act, 1977, the federal government shares with the provinces 
the costs of operating post-secondary education institutions, thus contribut ing 
indirectly to their development. 


Finally, the Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, under the authority of the 
National Housing Act, may provide loans of up to 90 per cent of the capital cost 
of buying, constructing or adding to a student rental housing project which has 
the approval of a provincial government. 


H. Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 


Federal involvement in the provision of an adequate fellowship system has been 
described above under section E. 
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it Improvement of the material conditions of teaching staff 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The principal laws, regulations and collective agreements which apply to the 
teaching staff are: the Public Service Employment Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. P-32; the 


Public Service Staff Relations “Act RIS VC) 197092 "cy (P35) ithe Publremsectar 


Compensation Restraint Act, S.C. 1980-81-82-83, c. 122; the Public Service 
Superannuation Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. P-36; the Supplementary Retirement Benefits 
Act, R.S.C. 1970, (lst Supp.) c. 43; the Isolated Post Regulations issued by the 
Treasury Board of Canada; the Agreement between the Treasury Board and the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada concerning the Education Group; and the Agree- 
ment between the Treasury Board and the Public Service Alliance of Canada 
concerning the Educational Support Group. 


(2) Terms and conditions of employment of teaching staff. 


Teachers and educational support staff employed by the Government of Canada are 
afforded the same protections as all other public servants. Hired under the 


terms of the Public Service Employment Act, they are appointed and promoted on 
the basis of merit, as determined by the Public Service Commission. They are 


protected from discrimination in relation to selection processes. They may, in 
most instances, appeal selection decisions that, in their opinion, were not made 
in accordance with merit. They are protected from unwarranted dismissal or 
demotion. In the event of a lay-off they may be appointed in priority and 


without competition to any position for which they may be qualified. 


The working conditions of teachers and educational support staff are determined 
in the agreements reached between the Public Service Alliance, which represents 
them, and the Treasury Board. The current agreements, signed in 1982 under the 
terms of the Public Service Staff Relations Act, have been extended for two 
years by the Public Sector Compensation Restraint Act, which limits salary 
increases in the Public Service to 6% for the first 12 months and 5% for the 
remaining 12 months of the restraint period. 


The basic remuneration of teachers is determined by the level of their profes- 
Sional qualifications and their years of experience and is comparable to that 
paid to teachers in the provinces. 


In addition to the basic remuneration, teaching staff have the benefit of numer- 
Ous social security advantages including severance pay, sickness or disability 
benefits and retirement benefits. Under the terms of their collective agree- 
ments, teachers and educational support staff are entitled to vacation leave 
with pay, paid civic holidays, sick leave with pay, and leave with pay for a 
number of reasons including marriage, bereavement of close relatives, court 
appearances, participation in a personnel selection process, injury-on-duty, or 
family-related responsibilities. They are also entitled to leave, without pay, 
for maternity, paternity, adoption, care and nurturing of pre-school age chil- 
dren, personal needs, or relocation of spouse. Maternity leave is compensated 


under the terms of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971, as explained in 
Canada's report under article 10 to 12 of the Covenant, heading 10-B(3). 


Under their respective collective agreements, teachers and educational support 
staff are entitled to educational leave and professional development. Education 
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leave can be granted for periods up to one year renewable by mutual agreement. 
Employees on educational leave are entitled to receive allowances in lieu of 
salary equivalent to from 50 to 100% of their basic salary. 


The Isolated Posts Directive provides to employees serving in isolated posts 
cash allowances to compensate for the higher cost of living and the relatively 
unattractive environment as well as to cover certain travel costs. 


J% Right to choice of school 


For the large majority of Canadians "the liberty of parents or when applicable, 
legal guardians to choose for their children schools other than those establish- 
ed by the public authorities", as provided for in Article 13(3) of the Covenant, 
is exercised through the provinces, which are responsible for education. The 
Government of Canada does not interfere with this liberty. 


In the case of Indian children, for which the Government of Canada has responsi- 
bility, section 118 of the Indian Act, requires Indian children to attend 
schools designated by the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
subject to qualifications which will be explained below. However, parents are 
recognized to have the right to send their children to schools other than those 
designated. In such cases, the Government covers the costs equivalent to the 
costs of maintaining children in schools provided by public authorities and the 
parents are expected to absorb the difference, if any. For handicapped children 
attending special schools, the Government absorbs the totality of the costs. 


The liberty of parents and, when applicable, legal guardians, "to ensure the 
religious and moral education of their children in conformity with their own 
convictions", also provided for in Article 13(3), is respected by the federal 
government a is protected by law. The Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
guarantees freedom of conscience and religion, as well as freedom of thought, 
belief, and opinion (section 2, (a) and (b)); the Canadian Bill of Rights guar- 


antees freedom of religion Geeerion 1 (c)); and the Canadian Human Rights Act 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of religion. In addition, the Criminal 


Code prohibits the obstruction or prevention of the celebration of divine ser- 
vice or any other religious or moral function (section 172). 


Concerning the liberty of parents, or legal guardians, "to ensure the religious 
and moral education of their children in conformity with their own convictions" 
within the school system, the Indian Act provides that no child whose parent is 
a Protestant should be assigned to a school conducted under Roman Catholic aus- 
pices and no child whose parent is a Roman Catholic should be assigned to a 
school conducted under Protestant auspices, except by written direction of the 
parent (section 118). Also, as mentioned above, parents have the right to send 
their children to schools other than those designated by the authorities. 


The Indian Act further provides that where the majority of the members of a band 
belongs to one religious denomination, the school established on the reserve 
that has been set apart for the use and benefit of that band shall be taught by 
a teacher of that denomination, and that where the majority of the members of a 
band are not members of the same religious denomination and the band by a major- 
ity vote of those electors of the band who were present at a meeting called for 
the purpose requests that day schools on the reserve should be taught by a 
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teacher belonging to a particular religious denomination, the school on that 
reserve shall be taught by a teacher of that denomination (section 121). 


Finally, the Act provides that a Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of any 
band may, with the approval of and under regulations made by the Minister, have 
a separate day school or day school classroom established on the reserve unless, 
in the opinion of the Governor in Council, the number of children of school age 
does not so warrant (section 122). 


Concerning the “opportunity to attend a school where teaching is in the native 
language", mentioned in the "guidelines", the Government of Canada supports such 
teaching in the case of official languages minorities (English-speaking Cana- 
dians in Québec and French-speaking Canadians outside Québec) and for Indian and 
Inuit children. 


K. Liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 


The Government of Canada does not interfere with the liberty of individuals and 
bodies to establish and direct educational institutions. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION, FREE 
OF CHARGE FOR ALL 


At the time of becoming a Party to this Covenant, compulsory primary education, 
free of charge for all, had already been secured in Canada. 


ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO 
ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND 
THE PROTECTION OF THE INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 
A. Right to take part in cultural life 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The principal laws are the Broadcasting Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. B-ll; the Canada 


Council Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. C-2; the Canadian Film Development Corporation Act, 


R.S.C. 1970, c. C-8; the Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Com- 


Mission: Act, S.C. 1974-75-76, c. 49; the Cultural Property Export and Import 


Act, S.C. 1974-75-76, c. 50; the Department of Communications Act, R.S.C. 1970, 
c. C-24; the Historic Sites and Monuments Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. H-6; the Income 


TaxwAct, «S:Cs A970-71=/2, sc 63 -Mithe. NationaleeArts sCeneres Act mun io. cme 


e, N-2s. the. National,.Film Act. R. S.C. .1970, cu. N=/<) the. National ibrar yveacks 
Rus. C.. 19705.c.pN=LL, .; the National, Museums Act, &.S.Cz1 19/0. cia N=l2e andere 


Publi cwArchives,Act....R:S:G.319/O0ege ee —2 7]. 


(2) Measures for the realization of this right, including: 


(a) Information on the availability of funds and public support for 
private initiative. 


Funds are available for the promotion of cultural development and popular parti- 
Cipation in cultural life. These funds are allocated by Parliament to a number 
of departments and agencies for their "cultural" activities. 
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Public support for private initiative is extensive and is provided mainly 
through grants and contributions delivered to individuals and groups by a number 
of departments and agencies. Public support is also provided through various 
other means, such as tax exemptions. For example, under the Income Tax Act 
Canadian taxpayers are encouraged to contribute financially to the production of 
films, since they may deduct in the year of their investment 50% of their 
investment in a certified Canadian film or videotape production with the 
remainder being deductible from taxable income in the following year. 


(b) Institutional infrastructure established for the implementation 
of policies to promote popular participation in culture. 


(i) Institutional infrastructure 


The institutional infrastructure established by the Government of Canada com- 
prises a number of agencies created under the authority of Parliament. The most 
important among those agencies are reviewed in the following paragraphs. 


The Department of Communications 


The Department of Communications advises the Government on cultural policies and 
conducts programs of assistance for various activities such as book pub lishing , 
movable cultural property, and cultural activities of national character and 
significance. The Department also supports arts and culture activities through 
periodic sustaining and capital grants to arts and culture organizations. The 
Minister of Communications answers to Parliament for the agencies described 
below. 


The Canada Council 


Created by the Canada Council Act, in 1957, the Canada Council offers a wide 
range of programs of financial assistance and special services to individuals 
and organizations involved in the production, presentation and distribution of 
arts and culture products. Annual grants from Parliament are the Council's main 
source of funds. These grants are supplemented by income from a $50 million 
Endowment Fund established by Parliament in 1957. The Council also receives 
substantial amounts in private donations and bequests, usually for specific 
purposes. The Council works in close cooperation with federal and provincial 
cultural agencies and with the Cultural and Public Information Bureau of the 
Department of External Affairs. 


The Canadian Commission for Unesco 


The Canada Council Act, completed by an Order in Council of 1957, established a 
Canadian Commission for Unesco based on the constitution of Unesco. The Commis- 
sion is a separate agency associated with the Canada Council which provides 
secretariat and budget. It has a membership of more than 100 non-governmental 
organizations and individuals working in the various fields of competence of 
Unesco. It draws on a vast network of expertise and human resources from public 
and private sectors; it can also draw on links with other national commissions 
of the member states of Unesco. As a liaison body, the Commission co-ordinates 
the Unesco programmes in Canada and advises the Department of External Affairs 
in its relations with the Organization. 
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The National Museums of Canada 


The Government of Canada has established four national museums: the National 
Gallery of Canada, created in 1880; the National Museum of Man, created in 1910; 
the National Museum of Natural Sciences, created in 1842; and the National 
Museum of Science and Technology, created in 1967. 


The museums are operated by the National Museums of Canada, a Crown Corporation 
established in 1968 by the National Museums Act. The purposes of the Corpora- 
tion, under the Act, are "to demonstrate the products of nature and the works of 
man, with special but not exclusive reference to Canada, so as to promote 
interest therein throughout Canada and to disseminate knowledge thereof". 


In 1972, the National Museums of Canada was given the responsibility of imple- 
menting the federal government's National Museum Policy. The National Pro- 
grammes Branch was subsequently created to provide services and assistance to 
the Canadian museum community. 


In June 1982, by Order in Council, the Government created the Canadian Museums 
Construction Corporation which is responsible for constructing a new gallery and 
other facilities for the National Gallery of Canada and a new building for the 
National Museum of Man. It is expected that construction of both buildings will 
be completed in 1987 at a total cost of 186.5 million dollars. 


Parks Canada 


The National Historic Parks and Sites Branch of Parks Canada, Department of the 
Environment, is the federal agency responsible for the commemoration of persons, 
places and events which have been declared of national significance. 


The National Film Board of Canada 


The National Film Board, established in 1939, is a public institution mandated 
to produce socially and culturally relevant films and to be a centre of excel- 
lence in research, development and training in the art and technology of film 
and video. The NFB produces a wide variety of audiovisual products, designed to 
respond to specific needs, and to stimulate debate and discussion on Canadian 
and international issues. In so doing, the NFB plays an active part in the 
definition and shaping of Canadian society and culture. Access to NFB films is 
provided through its offices in Canada and abroad, through broadcast and 
Specialized television services, and in theatres. Information on films is 
available in the printed NFB catalogue, through an electronic data bank 
(FORMAT), and in specialized catalogues (for example, "Images of Women", "Films 
on Child Abuse"). 


The Canadian Film Development Corporation - Telefilm Canada 


Created by the Canadian Film Development Corporation Act, in 1967, the Corpora- 


tion provides financial assistance to producers of Canadian movies. The objec- 
tive of the Corporation is to foster and promote the development of a Canadian 
feature film industry by investing in individual Canadian feature film produc- 
tions in return for a share in the proceeds from these productions, by making 
loans to producers of individual Canadian feature films, and by advising and 
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assisting the producers of Canadian feature films in the distribution of films 
and in the administrative functions of feature film production. © 


In July 1983, the Government established the Canadian Broadcasting Program 
Development Fund to be administered by Telefilm Canada - the new name for the 
Canadian Film Development Corporation. The intent of the Fund is to assist in 
the development of a vigorous program production industry in Canada and to 
increase the quantity of high quality Canadian television productions in the 
categories of drama, children's programming and variety. 


The National Library of Canada 


The National Library of Canada, established in 1953 under the authority of the 
National Library Act, has the responsibility of ensuring that the written heri- 
tage of the Canadian people is preserved and of making it easier for the people 
and Government of Canada to share the resources of the country's libraries. 


The Public Archives of Canada 


The Public Archives of Canada, created in 1912 under the authority of the Public 


Archives of Canada Act, is responsible for acquiring, analysing and preserving 
important records of any kind concerning the different aspects of Canadian life 
and the country's development. 


The National Arts Centre Corporation 


The National Arts Centre Corporation was created in 1966 by the National Arts 


Centre Corporation Act to promote and maintain the National Arts Centre in 
Ottawa, to develop the performing arts in the National Capital Region, and to 
assist the Canada Council in the development of the performing arts elsewhere in 
Canada. In discharging this mandate, the Corporation presents in excess of 900 
performing arts events at the National Arts Centre in Ottawa by both visiting 
artists and companies and its resident orchestra and theatre companies (English 
and French). The Centre also arranges and/or sponsors national and internation- 
al tours by its resident companies and broadcasting and recording activities 
from its stages. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is a Crown corporation, independent of 
government management, responsible for providing the national broadcasting 
service. Established in 1936 by the Broadcasting Act, the Corporation plays a 
central role in the implementation of the government's broadcasting policy as 
described in the Act (subsection (2)(e)). The Corporation operates six domestic 
broadcasting networks: AM and FM radio and television, broadcasting in French or 
English, with a combined national coverage of 99.1% of the population for 
television, 99.4% for AM radio and 74.6% for FM stereo radio. Native language 
broadcasting is provided in the Corporation's Northern Service, while the 
Overseas Shortwave Service broadcasts in 11 languages. The distribution network 
of the Corporation contains over 100 radio and television stations, 400 
community owned or private affiliate stations, 1,000 rebroadcast transmitters 
and 85,000 kilometres of microwave and land-line connections, and uses satellite 
transmissions. 
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The Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission 


The Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission was created by 
the Broadcasting Act, in 1968. Its mandate was expanded in 1976 by the Canadian 


Radio-Television and Telecommunications Act to include responsibility for the 


regulation of telecommunications carriers subject to federal jurisdiction. The 
Commission is charged with the regulation of all aspects of the Canadian broad- 
casting system with a view to implementing the broadcasting policy outlined in 
the Broadcasting Act. 


(ii) Review of cultural policy 


A review of the Canadian government's cultural policy has been carried out by 
the Federal Cultural Policy Review Committee which the Minister of Communica- 
tions established in 1980 for that purpose. The Review Committee submitted its 
report to the Minister in November 1982 and the report has subsequently been 
reviewed by the Department of Communications, the Parliamentary Committee on 
Communications and Culture, and Cabinet. The Government has responded to the 
Review Committee's report by implementing cultural policy initiatives for broad- 
casting, film policy and copyright, and by increasing and extending the budgets 
for several cultural programs. 


(c) Promotion of cultural identity as a factor of mutual appreciation 
among individuals and groups; and 


(d) Promotion of the awareness and enjoyment of the cultural heritage 
of national ethnic groups and minorities and of indigenous 
peoples. 


Canada's population is composed of indigenous people whose ancestors were inhab- 
itants of its territory long before the arrival of the European settlers, people 
of French and British origins, and people who came from all parts of the world 
and share a multitude of ethnic origins. Canada's identity is enriched by the 
diversity of cultures, languages, traditions and values of its population. 


Such diversity is perceived as an asset, but this does not mean that there are 
no difficulties. For example, in 1963, a Royal Commission was established "to 
inquire into and report upon the existing state of bilingualism and bicultur- 
alism in Canada and to recommend what steps should be taken to develop the 
Canadian Confederation on the basis of an equal partnership between the two 
founding races, taking into account the contribution made by the other ethnic 
groups to the cultural enrichment of Canada and the measures that should be 
taken to safeguard that contribution". 


In its report, the Commission pointed out the disadvantages suffered by French- 
speaking Canadians and the imbalance between the two principal founding groups 
of the country and made a number of recommendations for rectifying the situa- 
tion. This led to the adoption of a number of measures, some of which will be 
explained below. The Commission also pointed out the disadvantages suffered by 
groups other than British or French origin and made recommendations on the sub- 
ject; these gave rise to a number of measures some of which are also described 
below. 


(i) Official languages 


The Official Languages Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. O-2, enacted in 1969, provides that 
the English and French languages are the official languages of Canada for all 
purposes of the Parliament and Government of Canada and recognizes that the two 
official language communities have the right to communicate and obtain services 
from federal institutions in the language of their choice, English or French. 
The Act establishes the office of Commissioner of Official Languages, who acts 
as linguistic ombudsman and auditor, who can, with the support of extensive 
powers of investigation, investigate complaints made to him and conduct his own 
investigations on the application of the Act. The Commissioner is appointed by 
Parliament and submits his annual report directly to this institution. 


The Department of the Secretary of State administers the Promotion of Official 
Languages Program which has the following objective: "To foster awareness and 
respect of Canada's linguistic duality and to support non federal and private 
sector institutions to develop and provide services in both official lan- 
guages". Through financial and/or technical assistance, the Program encourages 
and assists the development and accessibility of institutions to official lan- 
guage communities, as well as, the establishment and maintenance of official 
language minority services. It also encourages Canadian institutions, busi- 
nesses and organizations to demonstrate the advantages and _ increase 
Opportunities of bilingualism for all Canadians. 


Other measures adopted by the federal government in this area include second- 
language teaching programs for public servants so that the federal public ser- 
vice can be better able to provide its services in both official languages, 
programs aimed at increasing the representation of French-speaking people in the 
federal public service, bonuses for public servants occupying positions requir- 
ing them to be bilingual, and contributions to the provinces for teaching the 
Minority official language and for second-language learning. 


(ii) Multiculturalism 


In 1971, the Government stated its multiculturalism policy before the House of 
Commons which gave it unanimous support. In announcing the policy, the Govern- 
ment stated that it was concerned with preserving human rights, developing 
Canadian identity, strengthening citizenship participation, reinforcing Canadian 
unity and encouraging cultural diversification within a bilingual framework, and 
that these objectives could best be served by a policy of multiculturalism 
composed of the following four main elements: the Government would support all 
of Canada's cultures and would seek to assist, resources permitting, the devel- 
opment of those cultural groups which have demonstrated a desire and effort to 
continue to develop, a capacity to grow and contribute to Canada, as well as a 
clear need for assistance; it would assist members of all cultural groups to 
overcome cultural barriers to full participation in Canadian society; it would 
promote creative encounters and interchange among all Canadian cultural groups 
in the interest of national unity; and it would continue to assist immigrants to 
acquire at least one of Canada's official languages in order to become full 
participants in Canadian society. At the same time, the Government announced a 
series of programs to be carried out by the Department of the Secretary of State 
and a number of cultural agencies. 
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In 1972, the Prime Minister of Canada appointed a minister responsible for the 
implementation of the multiculturalism policy and for the furthering of this 
policy across federal government programs and policies. The Minister is advised 
by a consultative council with members selected from a wide cross section of 
Canadian society. The Council serves to assist members of Canada's diverse 
ethnocultural groups to become involved in the consultative process and is an 
important source of information on opinions and trends of Canada's cultural 
communities. 


Responsibility for multiculturalism programs is carried out by the Multicul- 
turalism Directorate of the Department of the Secretary of State wumder the 
authority of the Minister of State for Multiculturalism. Through its programs, 
the Multiculturalism Directorate aims at promoting the cultural and social inte- 
gration of immigrants into Canadian society, strengthening ethnocultural groups' 
identity, achieving multicultural harmony, and improving race relations. 
Support is provided through grants and other means for a number of activities 
including publications, performing and visual arts, research and courses of 
study, and the maintenance of ethnocultural organizations. 


(iii) Indigenous peoples 


The Department of the Secretary of State provides funding to the Native peoples 
associations to further their own development. It provides financial assistance 
for the establishment and maintenance of Friendship Centres which offer a meet- 
ing place for Native people in urban areas. It supports Native Communications 
Resources Centres which provide library services, radio and television programs, 
Newspapers, and staff training. It provides assistance to Native women's 
groups. Finally, it provides grants and advice to voluntary organizations for 
projects which aim at ensuring the preservation and development of Native 
cultures and languages in the Canadian context, while making the social and cul- 
tural participation and expression of Native people more visible and meaningful 
to all Canadians. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development provides financial and 
Supportive assistance to Indian bands for the establishment and operation of 
Native-run Cultural/Educational Centres. The objective of the centres is to 
make the process of education more relevant to the perceived needs of Indian and 
Inuit people. These centres develop and offer programs of an educational nature 
based on Indian and Inuit language, culture and heritage. Through the Cultural 
Development Program, it also provides grants to assist individuals, groups and 
Organizations in expressing the Indian way of life through cultural endeavours. 
The Program funds research and preservation of Native culture, including lan- 
guage, literature, dance, games, music, art and drama. Exhibitions, festivals 
and other activities featuring Indian arts are promoted, thus contributing to a 
greater awareness by all Canadians of Native heritage and culture. 


Numerous other programs are in place which contribute to the preservation of 
indigenous peoples cultures. For example, the Government's recognition of hunt- 
ing and fishing rights through the land claims process, as well as the efforts 
of Department of Fisheries and Oceans and other resource agencies to define and 
protect these rights within their management programs, facilitate the survival 
and development of Native cultures of which hunting, trapping and fishing are 
the cornerstones. 


(iv) Other measures 


The National Museum of Man conducts research in Canadian studies and collects, 
preserves, and displays objects that reflect Canada's cultural heritage. The 
multiculturalism policy of 1971 provided that the Museum would receive further 
funding to carry out its projects regarding the history, social organizations 
and folk art of cultural groups other than the British and French. The Canadian 
Centre for Folk Culture Studies was established to collect, document, analyze 
and disseminate information about the traditional and popular aspects of these 
peoples including their folk literature, customary behaviour and material 
culture. The History Division conducts studies in the social, cultural and 
material history of Canada's non-indigenous peoples. The Canadian Ethnology 
Service of the Museum is responsible for similar studies of Canada's Indian, 
Inuit and Métis cultures. The Archeological Survey of Canada conducts 
archaeological research into the evolution of prehistoric man in Canada. 


Since its inception, the National Film Board's program has reflected the cultur- 
al diversity of Canada. The National Film Board produces films relevant to the 
concerns and heritage of the ethnic groups and Native peoples. Some films are 
available in many languages other than English and French. 


A Multilingual Biblioservice was formed by the National Library of Canada, in 
1973, in response to the federal government's multiculturalism policy, to satis- 
fy the requirements of Canada's many cultural groups for reading materials in 
their heritage languages. This service acquires books in many languages other 
than French or English and circulates them to libraries through the intermediary 
of provincial and regional public libraries. As well, the National Library 
collects, preserves and makes available over 200 ethnic newspapers and other 
serial publications. 


The National Ethnic Archives Program of the Public Archives of Canada was also 
established in response to the multiculturalism policy to acquire, preserve and 
make available to researchers all types of archival materials which document the 
history of non-British/French ethnocultural communities: documentation on the 
development of these communities in Canada, their historical roots and the cir- 
cumstances which led them to migrate to Canada. Traveling exhibits of archival 
materials pertaining to specific ethnocultural communities are also arranged. 


The Canada Council awards grants to encourage the creation, interpretation or 
dissemination of works whose sources lie in the cultural heritage of Canada. 


The Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council supports studies, research 
projects and publications dealing with the history, psychology and socio- 
economic conditions of ethnocultural groups and their contribution to Canada. 


(e) Role of the media in promoting participation in cultural life. 


In Canada, freedom of the press and other media of communication is protected by 
law. The federal government does not interfere with that freedom and it exerts 
no control over the material content or editorial policy of the media. The 
media are, therefore, free to promote participation in cultural life. They play 
an important role in the development and diffusion of culture, provide a public 
stage for cultural expression and facilitate participation in cultural life. 
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The broadcasting media are regulated by the Government of Canada through the 
Broadcasting Act which sets out broadcasting policies and establishes a regula- 


tory body, the Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission. 


The Broadcasting Act provides that the Canadian broadcasting system should be 
effectively owned and controlled by Canadians so as to safeguard, enrich and 
strengthen the cultural, political, social and economic fabric of Canada 
(section 3(b)). It also states that the programming should be varied and 
comprehensive, provide reasonable, balanced opportunity for the expression of 
different views on matters of public concern, and be of high standard, using 
predominantly Canadian creative and other resources (section 3(d)). 


Canada's broadcasting system is composed of public and private parts in a single 
system (section 3(a) of the Broadcasting Act). The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation is requested under the Act to provide a national public network of 
radio and television in English and French, serving the special needs of geo- 
graphic regions, and actively contributing to the flow and exchange of cultural 
and regional information and entertainment. The Corporation must provide a 
balanced service of information, enlightenment and entertainment for people of 
different ages, interests and tastes covering the whole range of programming in 
fair proportion. The Corporation must also contribute to the development of 
national unity and provide for the continuing expression of Canadian identity 
(section 3(g)). 


The Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission is charged with 
the responsibility of ensuring that the Canadian broadcasting industry adheres 
to the broadcasting policy enunciated in the Broadcasting Act. The Commission 
has the mandate to issue, amend, renew, suspend and revoke broadcasting li- 
censes, attach conditions to licenses, make regulations regarding programming, 
and hold public hearings, with a view to implementing the broadcasting policy. 


The regulations adopted by the Commission require broadcasters to provide a 
minimum level of programming of Canadian origin. For instance, the private 
sector must meet the same minimum level of Canadian content as the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (60% for television overall, 30% of the music for AM 
radio, and a specified amount as a condition of license for FM radio, depending 
on the type of music presented), as well as undertaking significant Canadian 
productions. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, in accordance with its mandate, provides 
a high level of Canadian programming: 70% for television and higher for radio. 
As a result, the Corporation provides a significant amount of Canadian produced 
drama, music and documentaries, and is the largest single employer of creative 
talent in Canada. The Corporation provides training and exposure for young 
performers, sponsors talent competitions, commissions and broadcasts Canadian 
works, provides a showcase of Canadian ballet, opera and theatre companies, 
engages Canadian free-lance artists of all kinds and develops skilled broad- 
casters, technicians and artists on its own staff. 


Canada's broadcasting media provide multilingual programming and explore issues 
of relevance to ethnocultural groups including the indigenous peoples. Multi- 
lingual broadcasting, for instance, has expanded in Canada to such an extent 
that in 1980 there were 102 broadcast outlets (AM, FM, cable and TV) broadcast- 
ing 881 hours per week of third language programming. 
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To meet the special needs of Native people living in the far north, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation Northern Service broadcasts in several Native languages 
and dialects and encourages community based programming by Native people. In 
addition, the Northern Native Broadcast Access Program was established as part 
of the Northern Broadcasting Policy in 1983 and is administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State. This program provides funds ($40 million over 
four years) to allow Native producers in the North to produce radio and tele- 
vision programming in their own languages and relevant to their own cultures. 
The whole basis for this program is to use the broadcasting system as one tool 
to strengthen Native languages and cultures in the North. 


(f) Preservation and presentation of mankind's cultural heritage. 


It is the policy of the Canadian Government to ensure the preservation of 
Canada's cultural heritage and to enhance public access to that heritage. The 
Government also supports measures for the protection of the world's cultural 
heritage and it co-operates for that purpose with international organizations 
and other nations as will be explained below in section "F". 


At least 32 federal departments and agencies are involved in some form of heri- 
tage activity. However, the main activities are carried out by the agencies 
whose activities are described below. 


National Programmes Branch of the National Museums of Canada 


The National Museum Policy adopted in 1972 had two objectives: to ensure the 
preservation of Canadian museum collections and to increase public access to 
them. As a result, the mandate of the National Museums of Canada was expanded, 
its budget nearly doubled, and the National Programmes Branch was created. This 
Branch is responsible for the implementation of the following programmes: the 
Canadian Conservation Institute, whose mission is to arrest the deterioration of 
and to restore artifacts, to conduct related research in support of the conser- 
vation community as a whole, to develop knowledge skills among conservators, and 
to create a general awareness of and interest in the field of conservation; the 
Canadian Heritage Information Network, formerly the National Inventory Pro- 
gramme, which provides a wide range of support services to help museums docu- 
ment, manage and share information about their collections in a more efficient 
and effective way; the Mobile Exhibits Programme, which circulates museumobiles 
among smaller communities that lack ready access to major museums, exhibiting 
artifacts and related materials depicting the geographic, archaeological, social 
and natural history of regions in Canada; the International Programme, which 
promotes interest in international museum activities and facilitates interna- 
tional exchanges of exhibitions to and from Canada; and the Museum Assistance 
Programmes, which provide financial and technical assistance to non-profit 
museums, art galleries, exhibition centres, and other  museum-related 
organizations. 


The National Gallery of Canada 


The collections of the National Gallery of Canada range in time from the twelfth 
century to the present and have been developed along national and international 
lines. The collection of Canadian art is the largest and most comprehensive in 
existence and is continually augmented through the acquisition of contemporary 
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and historic art. There are over 40,000 works of art in the collections. Since 
1966, more than 65% of new acquisitions have been Canadian works of art. 


Exhibitions, lectures, films, guided tours and special events are provided for 
visitors to the Gallery in Ottawa. Elsewhere in the country people are served 
by travelling exhibitions, lecture tours, publications and reproductions. The 
Gallery participates in international exhibitions and prepares major exhibitions 
of Canadian art for showing in other countries. It also brings important 
exhibitions from abroad for showing in Canada. 


The facilities of the Gallery include a Canadian Visual Arts Study Centre con- 
taining more than 82,000 books and periodicals, 34,000 auction catalogues, 
26,000 exhibition catalogues, 42,000 files on Canadian art and artists, 160,000 
slides and photographs and over 1,000,000 images on microfiche. 


The National Museum of Man 


The National Museum of Man conducts research in Canadian studies and collects, 
preserves and displays objects that reflect Canada's cultural heritage. The 
divisions of the Museum include the Archaeological Survey of Canada, the 
Canadian Centre for Folk Culture Studies, the Canadian Ethnology Service, the 
History Division, the Canadian War Museum, the Conservation Division, the Educa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs Division, the National Programmes Division, the Infor- 
mation and Special Projects Division and the Design and Technical Services 
Division. The National Museum of Man has eight permanent exhibitions in the 
Victoria Memorial Museum Building in Ottawa arranged thematically, showing 
historical progression and continuity. Approximately 20 travelling, temporary 
and special exhibitions produced by the Museum are circulating in Canada and 
abroad. The National Museum of Man also produces a wide range of publications 
and educational materials. 


The National Library of Canada 


The National Library Act requires that publishers deposit with the National 
Library two copies of every book or periodical published by them (sound record- 
ings and educational kits are also collected on legal deposit). The Library 
compiles and publishes a national bibliography in which books produced in 
Canada, written or prepared by Canadians or of interest or significance to 
Canada are noted and described. It maintains a national catalogue in which the 
contents of the principal library collections throughout Canada are listed. It 
also engages in co-operative projects with other libraries, using the most 
advanced computer and telecommunications technology, in order to develop a 
voluntary, decentralized library and information network. 


The main collections of the National Library include: an extensive collection of 
Canadiana, comprising books, periodicals, government documents, newspapers, 
theses and some non-book materials; a general research collection in the humani- 
ties and social sciences; special collections of music, rare books and literary 
manuscripts. Reference and information services are available to other 
libraries and to individuals to support work in these fields, as well as in 
library and information science, children's literature, and Canadian Indian 
rights. The Library also coordinates services in order to facilitate access to 
library resources by handicapped persons in Canada. 
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The Public Archives of Canada 


The Public Archives of Canada is responsible for collecting, preserving and 
making publicly available the historical records of Canada. Material contained 
in the Public Archives of Canada is made available to members of the public, 
unless public access is specifically disallowed by legislation or donor restric- 
tion. The Public Archives operates a reference and inquiries service, fulfill- 
ing both written and oral requests. Historical and genealogical documentation 
is made available for the purpose of research and reproduction. The Public 
Archives also compiles, edits and publishes the "Union List of Manuscripts in 
Canadian Depositories", a catalogue of unpublished manuscript material and 
government records available to the public in Canadian archival institutions. 
Exhibitions of material from the archival collections are regularly conducted, 
usually in cooperation with institutions which provide the display place. 


World heritage sites 


In accordance with the World Heritage Convention, to which Canada adhered in 
1976, as of December 1983, eight Canadian sites were on the World Heritage 
Listy. Among these, three pertain to Canada's cultural heritage. They are: 
l'Anse aux Meadows National Historic Park, in Newfoundland, which is the only 
authenticated site of Norse settlement in North America and the site of the 
first European settlement in the western hemisphere; the Anthony Island Provin- 
cial Park, in British Columbia, which contains Ninstints village which is the 
most impressive and remarkable coastal Indian site in the Pacific Northwest and 
represents a vanished culture of great richness and significance; and the Head- 
Smashed-In Bison Jump, in Alberta, which records Native cultural development 
Spanning at least 5,700 years and illustrates the cultural dynamics and sophis- 
ticated development of prehistoric inhabitants of the North American Plains. 


National historic parks and sites 
The National Historic Parks and Sites Branch of Parks Canada is involved in the 


conservation, interpretation and display of artifacts in more than 100 national 
historic parks and major historic sites representing a wide variety of histori- 


cal themes across Canada. The Branch is also responsible for the management of 
heritage canals for the protection, enjoyment and interpretation of their 
natural and cultural heritage values. Assistance may be provided to other 


levels of government and private non-profit organizations to acquire, restore 
and operate structures of outstanding national historic and/or architectural 
significance under co-operative cost-sharing agreements. 


The Branch is also responsible for the implementation of the Federal Heritage 
Buildings Policy approved by the Government in 1982. The Policy provides for 
the identification, evaluation, designation, protection, conservation and con- 
tinued use of heritage buildings owned and operated by all federal departments 
and agencies by developing criteria, standards, guidelines and procedures to be 
used by the Federal Heritage Buildings Review Office as well as by the owners. 


(g) Freedom of artistic creation and performance am limitations 
imposed on that freedom. 


The Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms guarantees the right of every person 
to freedom of thought, belief, opinion and expression, including freedom of the 
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press and other media of communications (subsection 2(b)). The Canadian Bill of 
Rights also guarantees freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 


The Broadcasting Act states: "all persons licensed to carry on broadcasting 
undertakings have a responsibility for programs they broadcast but the right to 
freedom of expression and the right of persons to receive programs, subject only 
to generally applicable statutes and regulations, is unquestioned" (s. 3(c)). 


In Canada, there are few restrictions on artistic creation and performance. 
Such restrictions would be related to such matters as public morals or the 
protection of the rights and reputation of others. 


(h) Professional education in the field of culture and art. 


Canadian colleges and universities provide a wide range of programs in fields of 
study related to arts and culture. By its support to post-secondary education, 
the Government of Canada contributes to the cost of these programs. In addition, 
many federal departments and agencies, such as the Canada Council, provide 
scholarship assistance for professional training specifically in the fields of 
arts and culture. 


(i) Other measures. 


Control of the exportation and importation of cultural property 


In 1975, Parliament adopted the Cultural Property Export and Import Act, which 


is designed to keep in Canada, in the public domain, that which is deemed to be 
of national importance. The Act also deals with the import into Canada of 
cultural property illegally exported from foreign states: this aspect of the Act 
will be reviewed below, under section F.(2)(a). 


The Act establishes control mechanisms for the export and import of cultural 
goods. A Canadian Cultural Property Control List, established by the Governor 
in Council, may include any objects considered necessary to control to preserve 
the national heritage. It is illegal, under the Act, to export or attempt to 
export from Canada any object included in the list without a permit. There are 
penalties for such offences. 


The Act provides for grants and loans to be made to designated institutions and 
public authorities to acquire cultural property for which export permits have 
been denied, and which they wish to acquire, or for the repatriation of cultural 
property of outstanding significance and national importance. 


Income tax deductions for donations of cultural property 


The preservation of cultural heritage is further enhanced through the possibil- 
ity afforded to donors to deduct from their taxable income the value of goods 
donated to a designated institution. Under the Income Tax Act, donations 
amounting to 20% of gross income made to charitable institutions can be deducted 
from taxable income, and the totality of the value of donations to an agency of 
the federal or a provincial government can be deducted. The donation of works 
of arts or items of cultural interest could qualify for such a deduction. 
Further deductions can be claimed if the object donated meets the requirements 
of outstanding significance and national importance under the terms of the 


Cultural Property Export and Import Act and is donated to an agency designated 


to receive such gifts. 


B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress 
and its applications 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The principal laws relevant to the right to enjoy the benefits of scientific 
progress and its applications are those which create the various departments and 
agencies involved in the development, conservation and diffusion of science. 


(2) Measures taken to ensure the application of scientific progress 
for the benefit of everyone, including measures to promote a 
healthy and pure environment and information on the institutional 
infrastructures established for that purpose. 


Information on measures taken "to promote a healthy and pure environment" was 
provided in Canada's report under articles 10 to 12 of the Covenant, in section 
12-B.(3). In the following sections, information will be provided on the insti- 
tutional infrastructure, the strategy for the increase of expenditures in the 
area of science, and the assistance provided for science activities. 


(a) Institutional infrastructure 


The institutional infrastructure through which the Government of Canada dis- 
charges its responsibilities in the area of science comprises many departments 
and agencies which exert scientific activities in varying degrees. The role of 
the main participants is reviewed below. 


The Ministry of State for Science and Technology 


The Ministry of State for Science and Technology was established in 1971 by 
proclamation under the Ministries and Ministers of State Act, R.S.C. 1970 (2nd 
supplement), c. 14, Part IV. The Ministry is the central department responsible 


for science policy and the co-ordination of federal science activities. The 
main objective of the Ministry is to encourage the development and use of 
science in support of national goals. To achieve this objective, its 


responsibilities are: to formulate and develop policies for and to advise on 
both the support of science and technology and the application of science and 
technology to national issues, as well as to foster the use of scientific and 
technological knowledge in the formulation and development of public policy. 
Since 1982 the Secretary of the Ministry has also been the Chief Science Advisor 
to the Government. 


The Department of Regional Industrial Expansion 


The Department of Regional Industrial Expansion was established in 1983 by the 
Government Organization Act, 1983, S.C. 1980-81-82-83, c. 167, Part II. The new 
Department generally assumed responsibility for the programs of two antecedent 
departments, Regional Economic Expansion and Industry, Trade and Commerce. The 
Act charges the Minister with, among other things, improving opportunities for 
productive economic expansion in all regions of Canada, improving access to 
those opportunities, and promoting the application of advanced technology and 
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modern management techniques, the modernization of equipment and the utilization 
of improved industrial design and standards. As a result, the Department has 
undertaken both direct and indirect measures. Through its Industrial and 
Regional Development Program, it provides direct assistance to industry on a 
graduated basis with greatest assistance accorded to areas where opportunities 
are exceptionally inadequate. Indirect measures taken to ensure the application 
of scientific progress for the benefit of everyone include the Institutional 
Assistance Program which assists the establishment of non-profit organizations 
to provide research and development and other specialized technical services 
under contract to industrial and other clients. Under this program two Manage- 
ment Advisory Institutes, sixteen Centres for Advanced Technology, eleven Indus- 
trial Research Institutes, seven Industrial Research Associations, one Produc- 
tivity Centre, and two Industrial Innovation Centres have been established. 
Support is provided for five to eight years after which an institute or centre 
is expected to become self-supporting. 


The Science Council of Canada 


The Science Council of Canada was created in 1966 as a source of independent 
advice on science and technology policy. Although it is a federally funded 
crown corporation, the Council operates at arm's length from the government, 
designing and conducting its own research programs and publishing its finding at 
its own discretion. The primary functions of the Council are to: analyse 
science and technology policy issues; recommend policy directions to government; 
alert Canadians to the impact of science and technology on their lives; and 
stimulate discussion of science and technology policy among governments, indus- 
try and academic institutions. The Council's duties are set out in detail in 
the Science Act, 1966-67. Amendments passed in 1978 expanded these duties, 
stressing the national role of the Council and its mandate to increase public 
awareness of science and technology policy issues. 


The National Research Council of Canada 


The National Research Council of Canada, established in 1916, has the mandate to 
promote, assist and undertake scientific and industrial research for national 
development. The Council derives its authority from the National Research 
Council Act, “R.S8.C. (197050 ic. °N=145" sand’ report's!” toimParli ament through. tne 


Minister of State for Science and Technology. The Council's activities include 


basic and exploratory research in the natural sciences and engineering, research 
on long-term problems of national concern, research in direct support of indus- 
trial innovation and development, research to provide technological support of 
social objectives, research and services related to standards, and the manage- 
ment of national facilities as a service to industry, governments and univer- 
sities. The Council also supports industrial research and development through 
the Industrial Research Assistance Program under which Canadian companies 
engaged in projects involving a significant technical challenge to the company 
are eligible for awards to cover the salaries and wages of research and develop- 
ment staff working on approved projects. 


The Medical Research Council of Canada 


The Medical Research Council was established in 1969 under the Government 
Organization Act, 1969, S.C. 1968-69, c. 28. The Council reports to Parliament 


through the Minister of National Health and Welfare. The primary function of 
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the Medical Research Council is to promote, support and undertake basic, applied 
and clinical research in Canada in the health sciences and to act in an advisory 
capacity to the Minister of Health and Welfare on matters of health research. 


The Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council of Canada 
$$$ ene neering sxesearch Council of Canada 


The Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council was established in 1978 
under the Government Organization (Scientific Activities) Act, 1976, S.C. 1976- 
77, c. 24, Part III. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of State for 
Science and Technology. The objective of the Council is to promote and support 
the development and maintenance of research in the natural sciences and eng 1- 
neering and to assist in the provision of highly qualified manpower. 


The Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 
ee ES See eke buna Cles nesearcna Counc oreCanada 


The Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council was established in 1978 
under the Government Organization (Scientific Activities) Act, 1976. It reports 
to Parliament through the Secretary of State. The objective of the Council is 
to promote and assist research and scholarship in the social sciences and human- 
ities. The Council supports independent research judged by scholars to best 
advance knowledge; it encourages research on subjects considered to be of na- 
tional importance; it facilitates the dissemination and exchange of the results 
of research and scholarships; and it assists in and advises on maintaining and 
developing the national capacity for research. 


Inter-council co-ordination 


The work of the Medical Research Council, the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council and the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council is 
co-ordinated by an Inter-Council Co-ordinating Committee chaired by the 
Secretary of the Ministry of State for Science and Technology. 


Other participants 


Many other departments and agencies carry out research activities. For in- 
stance, the Department of Agriculture conducts basic and applied research on a 
variety of agricultural problems and it maintains 26 research statdonsy eal! 
experimental farms, 17 substations, and a total of 10 national research insti- 
tutes, centres and services. The Department of Communications is involved in 
the development of new communication technologies. The Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources conducts on-going research and information collection in the 
fields of geology, surveys and mapping, earth physics, remote sensing, energy, 
resource technology, mineral and energy economics and statistics. The Depart- 
ment of the Environment carries out research on various aspects of the environ- 
ment including atmospheric pollution, acid rain, and the impact of human activi- 
ties on stratospheric ozone and of toxic chemicals in the environment. The 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans carries out fisheries and oceanographic 
research including research on aquatic habitat and resource enhancement. The 
Department of National Health and Welfare conducts scientific activities which 
help promote, preserve and protect the health and social welfare of Canadians. 
The Research Company of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited carries out basic and 
applied research in the field of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation provides grants to stimulate advanced 
research in various aspects of housing and to improve housing for Canadians. 
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The Corporation also develops housing standards and guidelines and provides 
research scholarships. The Department of Public Works has developed and improv- 
ed the Barrier-Free Design Standard, the leading standard to provide for the 
accessibility of existing and new buildings to disabled persons. The Department 
of Consumer and Corporate Affairs inspects and tests consumer products to ensure 
consumer protection and safety. The Department of Transport is involved in 
various aspects of research in marine, air and surface transportation. Labour 
Canada has a fund to support research into the human and social aspects of 
technological change in the work place. Finally, as the national statistical 
agency, Statistics Canada has a mandate to collect and publicize a wide range of 
social and economic information. 


Other bodies also perform research functions. For example: the Standards 
Council of Canada fosters standards in relation to the construction of buildings 
and structures, and the production of manufactured products, articles and other 
goods, and the Economic Council of Canada conducts economic research and 
publishes economic information and an annual review of the country's economic 
prospects and problems. 


(b) Strategy for the increase of expenditures for scientific activities 


A review of Canada's scientific expenditures carried out by the Ministry of 
State for Science and Technology in 1980 led to the development of a new strate- 
gy for the increase of such expenditures in the years to follow. The review had 
shown that, following substantial expansion in the latter half of the 1960s, 
research and development spending in Canada during the 1970s had remained rela- 
tively constant in real terms. During that period, while expenditures had 
increased consistently, they had not kept pace with inflation and the total 
effort had therefore diminished in comparison with the increase in the gross 
national product (between 1965 and 1971, the percentage of expenditures for 
research and development had constantly been above 1.2% of the gross national 
product, reaching a high 1.29% in 1967, while during the period 1972 to 1980, it 
had hovered around 1.0% dropping to a low of 0.94% in 1976). 


It was further recognized that, based on data collected for the year 1977 by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Canada's research and 
development expenditures were lagging well behind those of the leading indus- 
trialized countries, particularly in the proportion of research and development 
done in industry. 


To correct this situation, the Government of Canada adopted a planning framework 
aimed at increasing Canada's performance in research and development to a level 
approaching that of the more industrialized nations belonging to the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development. The year 1985 was set as the 
date for having gross expenditures on research and development reach 1.5% of the 
gross national product. Within this target, the federal government's share of 
expenditures would be 0.5% of the gross national product, or one third of the 
total, while the industry's share would be 0.75%, or one half of the total, and 
the balance of 0.25% would be shared by the provincial governments, the univer- 
sities and other sources. During the past decade the proportion of research and 
development funds expended in industry has increased by almost 10% so that now 
just over half of Canada's research and development is performed by industry. 
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Federal government expenditures for science activities totaled 2.93 billion 
dollars in 1982-83, an increase of 13% over 1981-82. In 1981-82, expenditures 
had increased 17% over those of the previous year which in turn had increased 
15% over those of 1979-80. 


Further information on the Canadian Government science expenditures can be found 
in the publication "Federal Science Activities" published yearly since 1977 by 
the Ministry of State for Science and Technology. A copy of the 1982-83 edition 
of this publication is being forwarded to the Secretary-General along with the 
present report. 


(c) Support for extramural science activities 


The Government provides support for scientific activities carried out by indus- 
try, universities, Canadian non-profit institutions, provincial and municipal 
governments, and for initiatives in foreign countries. Direct funding for such 
activities in 1982-83, in the form of contracts, grants, contributions or trans- 
fer payments, were forecasted at 1,132.7 million dollars, which represented 39% 
of the total federal government science expenditures. Forty-three per cent of 
all the funding was directed at industry and thirty-nine per cent at 
universities. 


(i) Support for industrial scientific activities 


Funding of industrial research 
eee co te ey CUS era eS etes earch 


The government's direct support of industry science and technology activities 
was expected to reach $482.9 million in 1982-83, an increase of 15.8% over fore- 
cast expenditures of 1981-82, and a 57.8% increase over 1980-81 expenditures. 
The principal sources of support were the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce for a total of 155.9 million dollars and the National Research Council 
for a total of 85.8 million dollars. Other major contributors were the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (47.1 million dollars), the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources (35.9 million dollars), the Canadian International Development 
Agency... for projects of international) aid) (27.1 million dollars). and ‘Atomic 
Energy of Canada (26.9 million dollars). Other contributors included the 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans, the Department of Transport, the Department 
of Supply and Services, the Department of the Environment, the Department of 
Communications, and the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council. 


Technology transfer 


Under the technology transfer policy, government laboratories are encouraged to 
identify at an early stage research that may be of possible industrial interest, 
and to plan for the successful transfer to, and exploitation by, industry of the 
results of the research. There are many programs and activities which directly 
Or indirectly transfer technology from government or universities to industry. 
For example, the Program for Industry/Laboratory Projects, administered by the 
National Research Council, aims at bringing about the application and use of 
scientific and engineering knowledge developed in all government and university 
research establishments in situations in which significant economic and social 
benefits to Canada can be foreseen. It is a co-operative program between indus-— 
try and government and university research establishments which offers assis- 
tance in the identification, development and licensing of technologies to which 
government research staff can make a significant contribution. 
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The Canadian Patents and Development Limited was established to make available 
to the public, through licensing arrangements with industry, the industrial and 
intellectual property which results from publicly funded research. 


Tax incentives 


Research and development tax incentives encourage the advancement of science and 
technology in industry. For example, section 37 of the Income Tax Act allows 
taxpayers who carry on their business in Canada to deduct fully both current and 
capital expenditures for research and development in the year in which they were 
incurred or any subsequent year. Firms carrying out research and development 
are also eligible for a minimum 20% investment tax credit for scientific 
research expenditures of a current or capital nature. Small businesses are eli- 
gible for a 35% tax credit on their research and development expenditures. 
Another measure is the scientific research tax credit which has the effect of 
allowing research and development performing firms to transfer the value of the 
tax benefit of the deductions and related investment tax credits for scientific 
expenditures to new investors in the form of a 50% tax credit. The scientific 
research tax credit is intended to benefit firms which are not taxable and which 
wish to attract external financing. 


(ii) Support for research done in universities 


The Government of Canada supports university science and technology both direct- 
ly, through grants, contributions and contracts, and indirectly, through trans- 
fer payments to the provinces under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 


and Federal Post-Secondary Education and Health Contributions Act, 1977. 


Direct support (which does not include transfer payments) was expected to reach 
the level of 441.2 million dollars in 1982-83, an increase of 13% over 1981-82 
payments and 38% over those of 1980-81. The larger portion of the payments (82% 
in 1982-83) is provided by the three granting councils - the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council (209.5 million dollars), the Medical Research 
Council (107.1 million dollars), and the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council (45.2 million dollars). Other contributors include the National 
Research Council, the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Department of 
the Environment, the Department of National Defence, the Department of Trans- 
port, the Department of Communications, the Department of Fisheries and Oceans, 
and the Department of Labour. 


(3) Diffusion of information on scientific progress. 


The diffusion of information on scientific progress is facilitated by the free- 
dom of information which exists in Canada. People are free to disseminate, 
exchange and seek information on this subject as well as on any other subject. 
Scientists and research institutions are free to publish and discuss their find- 


ings publicly. The communications media are free to disseminate information on 
scientific progress and they carry regular scientific reporting and program- 
ming. The Government of Canada encourages the diffusion of information on 


Scientific progress and it maintains a number of programs to that effect. 


The Canada Institute for Scientific and Technical Information, a division of the 
National Research Council, provides a national scientific and technical 
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information service to industry, educational institutions and government. The 
Institute has accumulated an outstanding collection of books, journals, reports, 
reference works and data bases from across the world, in the natural sciences, 
engineering and health sciences. The Institute receives over 200,000 requests 
for information each year. Automated bibliographic services such as the Cana- 
dian Online Enquiry System (CAN/OLE), the Canadian Scientific Numeric Data Bases 
(CAN/SND), and the University of Toronto Library Automation Systems (UTLAS), 
which contains information on the holdings of over 130 Canadian libraries, are 
available to users of the Institute's services. Also available to clients with 
specific interests is the personalized information service CAN/SDI, the Canadian 
Selective Dissemination of Information Service, which matches a client's inter- 
est profile with the most recent scientific, technical or social science litera- 
ture available in journals, conferences, technical reports and theses. Both 
CAN/OLE and CAN/SDI provide access to a broad spectrum of Canadian and interna- 
tional bibliographic data bases. A client may, from a computer teminal any- 
where in Canada, request from the Institute a copy, in both official languages 
and on a rate equalized basis, of any of the millions of documents listed on 
national and international data bases. 


The National Research Council also maintains a Technical Information Service as 
part of its Industrial Research Assistance Program. This service, which is 
oriented to the needs of small and medium manufacturing businesses which have 
limited research resources, provides technical information to help solve manu- 
facturing problems, improve productivity, identify opportunities resulting from 
technological developments, and to promote the use of research results in indus- 
try. This service handles over 20,000 inquiries annually and provides in-depth 
assistance to over 500 firms. 


The National Library of Canada facilitates the use of Canada's total library 
resources through the maintenance and publication of lists of periodicals held 
in Canadians libraries. Lending and research activities are also supported by 
the development of a broad collection of books, periodicals and government docu- 
ments in the field of the social sciences and humanities. 


Statistics Canada compiles, analyses and publishes statistical information rela- 
tive to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of 
the people and conducts regularly a census of population, housing and agricul- 
ture as required under the Statistics Act. Statistics Canada is a major publi- 
Cation agency of the federal government; its reports cover all aspects of the 
national economy and social conditions of the country. 


The National Museums of Canada also play an important role in the diffusion of 
information on scientific progress in the subject areas of interest to the indi- 
vidual museums, through publications, exhibitions, and services to _ schools, 
researchers and the general public. 


The National Museum of Science and Technology, located in Ottawa, is designed to 
increase the scientific literacy of Canadians and visitors and to familiarize 
them with the history of science and its application to the technologies. The 
Museum displays are colourful, inventive and designed to involve people in the 
learning process. There are guided tours for school children as well as tours 
for special interest groups and casual visitors. The Museum hosts more than 
700,000 visitors annually. The National Museum of Science and Technology also 
operates the National Aviation Museum which houses a world class aeronautical 
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collection at Rockcliffe Airport and the National Agriculture Miseum located at 
Agriculture Canada's Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa. The collections are 
preserved, researched and made available in Canada and abroad with a view to 
bringing the story of science and technology to the widest audience possible. 


The National Museum of Natural Sciences has seven permanent natural history 
exhibit halls in the Victoria Memorial Museum Building, in Ottawa. The Museum 
includes five scientific divisions: Botany, Invertebrate Zoology, Vertebrate 
Zoology, Mineral Sciences and Paleobiology. These divisions carry out research 
and curate the national collections in natural history. The Museum presents 
lectures, film screenings, activity workshops and interpretive lessons for 
teachers and their students as well as the general public. There is an informa- 
tion centre which provides visitors and correspondents with information on 
natural history topics. The Museum is also engaged in a school loans service, 
the development of educational resource materials and a program of travelling 
and special exhibitions. 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources provides information to the public 
and to industry in a variety of areas including geophysics, geology, mining 
technology, mineral processing, remote sensing, conservation programs, etc. 


The Department of the Environment makes available climatological data through 
publications, statistical abstracts, microfilm, digital data or custom computer 
analysis to the general public and to specialized users. 


The Department of Fisheries and Oceans disseminates scientific information 
concerning fisheries and marine science and oceanographic data through a variety 
of publications and interpretative material. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation diffuses scientific information through 
regular programs on radio and television. 


Many other departments and agencies publish scientific information which is made 
available to the public through various means including a listing of all govern- 
ment publications distributed to Canadian libraries by the Canadian Government 
Publishing Centre within the Department of Supply and Services. 


Finally, it should be mentioned that, on April 1, 1983, the Access to Informa- 


tion Act, S.C. of Canada, 1980-81-82-83, c. 111, adopted by Parliament in 1982, 


came into force. According to section 2, the purpose of the Act is to extend 
the present laws of Canada to provide a right of access to information in 
records under the control of a government institution in accordance with the 
principles that government information should be available to the public, that 
necessary exceptions to the right of access should be limited and specific and 
that decisions on the disclosure of government information should be reviewed 
independently of government. The Act is intended to complement existing proce- 
dures for access to government information and is not intended to limit access 
to government information. 


(4) Measures taken to prevent the use of scientific and technical 
progress for purposes contrary to the enjoyment of human rights. 


The use of scientific and technical progress for purposes which are contrary to 
the enjoyment of human rights could be curbed through the human rights 
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legislation, including the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, the Canadian 
Bill of Rights and the Canadian Human Rights Act, the penal legislation, 
including the Criminal Code, or through the laws that regulate the operations of 
various sectors of activity, including those that deal with health and security 
and those that restrict the use of hazardous products. 


(5) Restrictions which are placed upon the exercise of this right. 


There are no restrictions placed upon the exercise of the right to enjoy the 
benefits of scientific progress and its applications. However, the use of 
scientific and technological innovations is regulated to ensure health and 
security, protection of the environment, protection of law and order, and 
generally where there could be damage to people and property. For example: 
there are safety regulations in every sector of industry; new drugs need to be 
tested and approved before being put on the market, the sale of hazardous 
products and the manipulation of dangerous substances are strictly regulated, 
and so is the use of nuclear energy; home appliances, objects destined for 
children are inspected for security; standards have been established by regula- 
tion for the design, construction and functioning of various kinds of radiation 
emitting devices; and there are regulations for the safety of motor vehicles. 


Finally, the use of technological innovations is restricted by the application 
of the legislation that protects the moral and material interests of the authors 
of scientific products, as is explained in the following section. 
Cc. Protection of moral and material interests of authors 
ne EES PELUL CLES ESS OLS auCROrs 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The principal laws that protect the moral and material interests resulting from 
Scientific, literary or artistic production are: the Copyright Act, R.S.C. 


1970, c. ©-30; the Industrial Design Act,. R.S.C. 1970.) c..1-18); andsthe «Patent 


Roeweres-C, 1970. 1c © PG. 


(2) Measures aimed at the full implementation of intellectual 
property rights. 


The Intellectual Property Directorate of the Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs is responsible for the administration of these acts through its 
Patent Office and its Copyright and Industrial Design Office. 


The primary role of the Patent Office is to secure the rights of inventors by 
granting patents for the protection of their inventions, under the authority of 
the Patent Act. Patents are granted for products, compositions, apparatuses and 
processes that are new, useful and inventive. A patent is granted only for the 
physical embodiment of an idea or for a process that produces something saleable 
Or concrete. The inventor or owner of a patent has the right to exclude others 
from making, using or selling the invention in Canada for 17 years from the date 
of the granting of the patent. 


The outward appearance of an industrially produced object, that is its shape, 
pattern or ornamentation, may be registered as an industrial design under the 
Industrial Design Act. Registration of an industrial design gives the 
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registered owner the right to use the design in Canada for five years. 
Registration may be renewed for an additional five year period. 


Copyright exists immediately upon the creation of every original literary, 


artistic, dramatic or musical work. Copyright extends nomally for the life of 
the author or creator and for 50 years thereafter. The Copyright Act expressly 
protects the rights of authors. Section 12(7) of the act provides that, 


"independently of the author's copyright, and even after the assignment, either 
wholly or partially, of the said copyright, the author has the right to claim 
authorship of the work, as well as the right to restrain any distortion, mutila- 
tion or other modification of the work that would be prejudicial to his honour 
or reputation". 


The Bureau of Policy Coordination of the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs is responsible for the ongoing review of the intellectual property 
statutes to ensure that they keep pace with changing economic, cultural and 
technological conditions. 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the development 


and the diffusion of science and culture 


The measures taken for the conservation, development and diffusion of science 
and culture have been outlined in sections A and B above. 


E. Right to the freedom of scientific research and 


creative activity 


The Government of Canada respects the freedom indispensable for scientific 
research and creative activity. This right is safeguarded by various legal 
provisions including: the provisions of the Canadian Charter of Rights and 


Freedoms dealing with freedom of opinion and expression, freedom of the press 


and other media of communication, and freedom of association; the corresponding 
provisions of the Canadian Bill of Rights; and the rules of law that generally 
protect the freedom and privacy of individuals. 


With regard to the promotion of such a right, as explained earlier in this 
report, the Government provides assistance to individuals and groups for scien- 
tific research and creative activity. The bulk of that assistance is provided 
through agencies mandated for that purpose by legislation. The laws that 
created these agencies provided that they would be autonomous bodies, indepen- 
dent of government and reporting directly to Parliament from which they receive 
their funds. This guarantees a large degree of autonomy to the agencies and 
prevents undue interference with their granting activities, thus enhancing the 
freedom of those who receive such assistance. 


The freedom of scientists, writers, creative workers, artists and other creative 
individuals to exchange information, views and experience is respected and 
supported by the Government of Canada. 


Extensive support is provided by the Government to organizations such as learned 
societies, academies of science, professional associations and other organiza- 
tions engaged in scientific research and creative activity. The bulk of this 
assistance is provided by the Canada Council, the Social Sciences and Humanities 
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Research Council, the Medical Research Council, the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council and the National Research Council. The Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council, in 1983-84, provided assistance to 60 
learned societies and professional associations. Support was also provided to 
approximately 116 scholarly journals and over 180 conferences. The Canada 
Council provides support to a large variety of arts and culture organizations. 
The National Research Council is the Canadian adhering body to the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. 


Other examples of support include: the support given to Native groups, women's 
organizations, ethnocultural organizations, community groups, official language 
minority groups and Canadian studies associations by the Department of the 
Secretary of State; the support given to consumer research and advocacy groups 
by the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs; the support given to volun- 
tary social service organizations by the Department of Health and Welfare. 


F. International co-operation 
(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The principal laws related to international co-operation in the scientific and 


cultural fields are: EhegeCopyright Acty, GRasacs 1970 jeiceeG-30; the’ Cultural 
Property Export and Import Act, S.C. 1974-75-76, c. 50; the Industrial Design 


Act, R.S.C. 1970, c. I-8; the International Development Research Centre Act, 
RS C, 170; evlistt-suppliement), ca 21); vand YihemPatent Act JaRaSeC4 1970 .0c).. Pods. 


(2) Information on measures taken for: 


(a) the fullest utilization of the facilities afforded by the adher— 
ence to regional and international conventions, agreements and 
other instruments in the scientific and cultural fields. 


As a member of the United Nations Organization and its specialized agencies, 
such as Unesco, and as a member of organizations such as the Commonwealth and 
the "Agence of coopération culturelle et technique'’, Canada co-operates exten- 
sively with the world community in the scientific and cultural fields. 


Canada further co-operates with other nations through adherence to international 
conventions, bilateral agreements and other means of cultural and scientific 
exchanges. Examples of such co-operation are provided below. 


Control of illicit import of cultural property 


In 1978, Canada signed the Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing 
the Illicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property 
adopted by Unesco in 1970. In 1975, Parliament had adopted the Cultural 
Property Export and Import Act, which came into force in 1977. The Act empowers 
the Government of Canada to enter into bilateral or multilateral cultural 
property agreements with other countries. When such agreements are signed, 
Canada then recognizes the cultural property export laws of reciprocating States 
to the extent that an action may be taken to recover foreign cultural property 
which was exported illegally and brought into Canada. 
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Protection of the rights of authors 


Canada is a party to the international copyright conventions, that is the Inter- 
national Convention for the protection of literary and artistic works signed at 
Berne in 1886 (Berne Convention) and revised at Rome in 1928, and to the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention, signed at Geneva on September 6, 1952. Canada co- 
operates with the World Intellectual Property Organization, Unesco and the 
countries parties to the conventions in the protection of the rights of 
authors. In conformity with these conventions Canada extends intellectual pro- 
perty rights to citizens of foreign countries under the terms of the Copyright 
Act, which affords them intellectual property rights. 


Canada is also a party to the International Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property (Paris Convention). In the implementation of this conven- 
tion Canada co-operates with the World Intellectual Property Organization, and 
other nations, and it extends industrial property rights to citizens of other 
nations under the terms of the Industrial Design Act and the Patent Act. 


Preservation of world heritage 


In 1976, Canada became a party to the World Heritage Convention adopted by 
Unesco in 1972. Canada played a major role in drafting and helping to implement 
the Convention. Canada also served on the World Heritage Committee created 
under the Convention. As explained earlier, under section A.(2)(f), three 
Canadian sites have already been added to the Cultural World Heritage List. 


Aid for international development 


The International Development Research Centre is an autonomous public corpora- 
tion established under the International Development Research Centre Act adopted 
by the Parliament of Canada in 1970. Its objectives are to initiate, encourage, 
support and conduct research into the problems of the developing regions of the 
world, and to apply and adapt scientific, technical and other knowledge to the 
economic and social advancement of developing regions. Guided by an inter- 
national Board of Governors, the Centre funds research projects which are 
identified, conducted and managed by developing countries’ researchers in their 
own countries. The Centre aims at assisting developing regions to build up the 
research capabilities, the innovative skills and the institutions required to 


solve their problems. There are four program divisions - health sciences, 
information sciences, social sciences, and agriculture, food and nutrition 
Sciences. In addition, the Co-operative Programs Unit was established in 1980 


in response to the need for greater access to research expressed by the 
developing countries at the U.N. Conference on Science and Technology for 
Development. This new program aims at promoting collaboration between research 
groups in the developing countries and their counterparts in Canada. 


The Canadian International Development Agency aims at supporting the efforts of 
developing countries in fostering their economic growth and social development. 
The Agency provides a variety of financial and material assistance through 
multilateral and bilateral programs. Among other things, the Agency recruits 
Canadians to fill technical assistance positions in developing countries and 
facilitates the involvement of Canadian industry in international development 
projects. The Agency's assistance policy is one that takes into account the 
social dimension and cultural roots of development. 
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The International Centre for Ocean Development is a non-governmental organiza- 
tion established in 1983 in order to help developing countries obtain an optimal 
return from their recently expanded marine resources, with a major focus being 
the oceans as a source of food. The Centre will provide information, research, 
training and advisory services and will be a vehicle to ensure that developing 
countries receive a tangible return on the jurisdictional gains they made at the 
Third U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea. 


The Intellectual Property Directorate of the Department of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs co-operates with other industrial and industrializing coun- 
tries, under the auspices of the World Intellectual Property Organization, to 
help developing nations to establish intellectual property offices and to 
provide training in their administration. The Directorate makes patented tech- 
nology accessible to developing countries by facilitating the exchange of docu- 
mentation and statistical data and shares information on the development of 
computerized information storage and search systems. 


Exchanges with other countries 


Canada maintains lively cultural and scientific exchanges with many countries. 
Exchanges are facilitated by the consular personnel stationed abroad and by the 
services of the Department of External Affairs and the responsible departments 
and agencies. Cultural and scientific agreements have been concluded with a 
number of countries. Many Canadian scientific institutions have also signed 
memoranda of understanding with their counterparts in other countries. 


(b) Participation in international activities by those involved in 
scientific research or creative activity. 


Canadian scientists, writers, artists and others involved in scientific research 
Or creative activity are entirely free to participate in international scienti- 
fic and cultural activities. This freedom is enhanced by the fact that 
Canadians are free to leave Canada and return to Canada, a right which is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution (Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, section 6). 


Furthermore, participation in such activities is promoted by the Government and 
financial assistance to cover the costs of travel associated with such activi- 
ties is available. For example, the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council, the Medical Research Council and the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council have programs to help defray the costs of international travel 
incurred by scientists for scientific research and collaboration purposes. 
Similarly, artists, writers, and others involved in cultural activities can 
receive financial assistance from the Department of External Affairs for their 
participation in international activities. 


Finally, Canadian associations representing those involved in scientific or 
cultural activities are free to associate themselves with international 
associations and participate in international activities. 
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PART II: MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE PROVINCES 
ALBERTA! 


ARTICLES 13 AND 14: RIGHT TO EDUCATION AND PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION, FREE OF CHARGE FOR ALL 


1. Legislation relevant to the right of everyone to primary 


education 


The province has many acts relating to the various aspects of education. Insti- 
tutions established pursuant to these acts have been financed by the provincial 
government to ensure access to high quality education for each individual member 
of society regardless of personal financial position. 


Section 142(1) of the School Act (Appendix A-51)2, provides for compulsory 
universal education to the age of 16 years, with provision for excusing the 
student under 7 years of age up to 15 years of age, if no suitable program is 
available. In addition, section 170 of the Act permits students governed by the 
Act (i.e., students between the ages of 6 and 21) to be involved in work 
experience programs during regular school hours, with the approval of the 
students' parents, the Minister of Education or person designated in writing by 
him, and the Employment Standards Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Section 152(1) of the School Act provides that no tuition fees shall be charged 
by the board of trustees of a district for resident pupils. Non-resident pupils 
may be charged tuition fees which must not exceed the amount of the net average 
local cost per pupil of maintaining the program in which the pupil is enrolled 
(section 152(2)). Section 165(3) also permits the board to charge for transpor- 
tation of pupils. Further, section 72(4) allows the board to sell, rent and 
distribute instructional materials and supplies to teachers and pupils. 


2. Statutory provisions for specially designated groups 


Legislation containing special provisions relating to specific groups (children 
of low income families, children of immigrants, children of other minority 
groups) has also been passed. 


For instance, section 147 of the School Act gives the board of trustees of a 
district or division special powers to: lower the school entrance age of 
pupils; provide special education by operating special schools or classrooms or 
by making a grant and sending pupils to an organization or agency approved by 
the Minister; and arrange for, undertake or sponsor for its pupils, at its own 
cost or otherwise, educational, cultural or recreational trips inside or outside 
themed i sit wicteor ydiviis10n,. 


ie Report prepared by the Government of Alberta. 


yay: The appendices mentioned in this section refer to documents sent to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations with the report but not reproduced 
in the report. 
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Further, section 169(b) of the Act permits the board of trustees to enter into 
an agreement with the Government of Canada or any agency or person for the 
education of Indian children or the children of members of the Canadian Forces, 
or of other persons employed by the Government of Canada in a school or schools 
of the district or division, and receive consideration for that education. The 
Act also gives the board of trustees power to enter into an agreement with non- 
profit corporations to provide educational services to handicapped pupils 
(section 169(d)). 


In addition to these provisions of the School Act, section 6(d) of the Depart- 


ment of Education Act (Appendix A-24), also permits the Minister of Education to 
make regulations for the establishment, operation, administration and management 
of schools, institutes or facilities for the education and training of persons 
with special educational needs. 


To encourage the hiring of specialists for teaching the educable mentally 
retarded, trainable mentally retarded and severely learning disabled, boards may 
be given grants for the employment of required teachers according to a schedule 
of fees (Special Education, Part I of the School Grants Regulations under the 


Department of Education Act, Appendix B-I). 


The Learning Disabilities Fund (Part VII of the School Grants Regulations under 
the Department of Education Act) provides grants to boards for accommodating 
people with perceptual and learning disorders. 


Provisions of the Alberta School for the Deaf Regulations under the Department 


of Education Act (Appendix B-II) designate the Alberta School for the Deaf as a 
school for the education of persons with special educational needs. 


The School Foundation Program Fund Regulations under the School Act (Part B, 
sections 7 and 8, Appendix B-III) set out the amount of grants that may be paid 
to the Board of Education of a county with respect to its modifying a school 
bus, or purchasing one to accommodate wheel chair passengers. Further, section 
11(7) of these regulations provide reimbursement to the board for transportation 
cost of a passenger pupil as covered in a contract between parents and board. 


Section 159(1) of the School Act gives the Board of Education the authority to 
allow the use of French or any other language as the language of instruction. 


The Language Program and Learning Exchange Grants of the School Grants Regula- 
tions under the Department of Education Act establish guidelines for the payment 
of grants to a Board of Education that has a language program which provides 
instruction in a language other than English or French (Appendix B-I). 


The Native Language Course Instruction Regulation under the School Act (Appendix 
B-V) ensures that qualified instructors will be employed to handle a course of 
instruction in a language being used in Alberta by people indigenous to Canada. 


Provisions of the French Language Regulation under the School Act allow the use 
of French as the sole language of instruction for two years after a pupil 
commences a French language program (section 2(1) Appendix B-V). 


The School Grants Regulations under the Department of Education Act (Part IX, 
Appendix B-I) have provisions respecting grants to operators of early childhood 
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services programs that accommodate handicapped children and children residing in 
a disadvantaged area. Further, section 35 of these Regulations entitles opera- 
tors of early childhood services programs to grants due to their operating an 
approved language program other than English or French. 


To ensure the quality of early childhood services programs section 6(1) of the 
Department of Education Act empowers the Minister of Education to prohibit any 
person from offering or providing an early childhood services program unless he 
is licensed to do so under the regulations (See also Early Childhood Services 
Teacher's Qualification Regulations, Appendix B-II). 


The Department of Education Act gives the Minister of Education authority to 
make regulations respecting correspondence courses for elementary and high 
school students (section 6(1)). Section 5 of the Alberta Correspondence School 
Regulations adopted under the Act (Appendix B-II) enumerates groups of persons 
who may be admitted to the Alberta Correspondence School to include: persons 
who cannot attend a school operated by the board by reason of excessive 
distances between the person's residence and the school; persons who have a 
mental or physical handicap; persons who have emotional problems; persons who 
are expelled from school; persons who do not maintain a permanent residence; 
persons who wish to take a subject that is not offered, or in which they cannot 
be accommodated, by the school that they are attending; and persons who attend 
special supervised centres that are operated by the board. 


Further, section 6(1) of the same regulations states that with approval of the 
Director of Alberta Correspondence School, courses will be provided without 
charge to the following persons: a person 65 years of age or older; a person 
who, by reason of a mental or physical handicap, is unable to receive normal 
classroom instruction; a person who needs to improve his education as a means of 
rehabilitation; a person who, by reason of illness, is unable to attend a school 
or can only attend a school for part of the time; an unmarried pregnant women 
who was pregnant at the time of the application for registration in the course 
or grade, and by reason of the pregnancy, is unable to attend school; a patient 
as defined in the Mental Health Act, 1972 who is confined to a facility as 
defined in the Act; an inmate as defined in the Corrections Act, 1976; a person 
who is an inmate as defined in the Penitentiary Act (Canada), or committed to a 
gaol or correctional facility operated by a government other than that of 
Alberta or Canada and who was, within 3 months prior to his incarceration, a 
resident of Alberta; a person who is the subject of an order made under section 
87 of the Child Welfare Act; a person enrolling in courses or a grade that is at 
the elementary school level; a person who is authorized by the Minister to 
receive a course or grade without charge; a person 18 years of age and under who 
does not attend a school of a board and who lives in an area of Alberta that is 
not under the jurisdiction of a local board; a person to or in respect of whom a 
social allowance is payable under the Social Development Act or a dependent who 
is covered by that social allowance. 


Section 6(1) of the Department of Education Act also empowers the Minister of 


Education to make regulations governing the registration and operation of 
private correspondence courses and private tutoring institutions that offer 
correspondence courses. The Private Correspondence Schools Regulations adopted 
under the Act (Appendix B-II) sets out conditions respecting the operation of 
private correspondence schools for the elementary, junior and senior high school 
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levels, the charging of students fees, and the reimbursement of fees to students 
as a result of a default on the part of the private correspondence school. 


3. Legislation ensuring the right to secondary education 


Basic secondary education in Alberta is free (section 152 of the School Act). 
Attendance at school is compulsory from six to sixteen years of age (School Act, 
subsection 142(1)), and may continue to age eighteen or longer at the discretion 
of the Board of Trustees (subsections 142(2) and (3)), unless excused for the 
reasons given in section 143 of the Act. No tuition fee is charged to a pupil 
for attendance at a school when the parent is a resident of that school district 
(subsection 152(1)). Transportation costs, fees for materials and supplies, may 
be charged to both resident and non-resident students (section 165(3), 
paragraph 72(4k)). 


Section 6(1) of the Department of Education Act gives the Minister of Education 
authority to make regulations respecting the establishment, operation, adminis-— 
tration and management of schools, institutions or facilities for the education 
and training of persons with special education needs. 


As previously mentioned, section 6(1) of the Department of Education Act has 
empowered the Minister of Education to make regulations with respect to offering 
correspondence courses for elementary and high school students. The Alberta 
Correspondence School Regulations under the Act (Appendix B-II) sets fees to be 
paid for each full grade of junior high school (grades 7, 8 or 9) as $90.00 for 
resident students and $135.00 for non-residents. A special "Know Alberta" 
course (history, geography and study of governments), a "Safety" course and a 
"Personal Development" course are offered free of charge to junior high school 
students. 


Most school jurisdictions in Alberta have secondary schools offering vocational 
programs. To encourage these programs, grants are made to schools that provide 
vocational programs for resident students as well as non-residents whose educa- 
tion is the responsibility of another board (cf. Vocational Education Regula- 
tions of School Grants Regulations under the Department of Education Act, 
Appendix B-I). As mentioned earlier, section 10 of School Grants Regulations 
under the Act encourages certain disadvantaged groups to register in vocational 
programs. 


The Private Vocational Schools Act (Appendix A-48) contains regulations respect- 
ing the licensing of the establishment, the operation and administration of 
private vocational schools. 


Section 14 of the Manpower Development Act (Appendix A-40) sets out local 
advisory committees to advise the Alberta Apprenticeship and Certification Board 
on matters relating to apprenticing, training and certification in any trade, to 
review training programs and develop policies of accreditation where existing 
training programs in the education system (such as vocational secondary 
schools), armed forces or the occupational preparation systems can be shown to 
meet the skill and knowledge requirements of a specific apprenticeship program. 


In addition, section 30 of the Act gives the Lieutenant Governor in Council the 
authority to make regulations respecting: procedures necessary for the adminis- 
tration of apprenticeship and trade training programs; the course of school 
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training, and/or upgrading course to be given apprentices; and the nature and 
number of instructional classes to be attended by apprentices. 


In setting up this administrative system, the public and prospective students 
are ensured of a high calibre of training programs available generally to 
persons meeting the entrance requirements. 


To further the availability of secondary education in its different forms, the 
Technical Institutes Act has empowered the Lieutenant Governor in Council to 


establish technical institutes that may provide courses or programs of instruc- 


tion or training of a general nature and short courses or programs of instruc— 
tion or training to meet the need of special interest groups (sections 2, ll(c), 
Appendix A-60). 


4. Legislation ensuring the right to higher education 


Section 7(1) of the Department of Advanced Education and Manpower Act (Appendix 
A-22) has empowered the Minister of the Department under this act to establish 
and operate or authorize the operation of any advanced education programs and 
services he considers necessary or desirable. Further, section 8 of the Act 
allows the Minister to provide for the co-ordination of programs and services 
amongst universities, public colleges, private colleges, technical institutes 
and provincially administered institutions, and boards of trustees of school 
districts or divisions, counties, cities or towns having a merged administration 
pursuant to the Municipal and School Administration Act and any other institu- 
tions relating to adult education and training. 


Section 3 of the Universities Act (Appendix A-61) ensures the continuity of the 
two universities in Alberta, the University of Alberta and the University of 
Calgary. In this Act, the Lieutenant Governor in Council is given the authority 
to establish additional provincial universities (section 4(1)). 


Section 2(1) of the Colleges Act (Appendix A-18) allows the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council to establish public colleges to offer courses of general academic, 
vocational, cultural or practical nature, and short courses or programs to meet 
the needs of special interest groups. 


To further create institutions that offer a wide range of learning experience, 
including professional education and education in the fine arts and language, 
the Banff Centre Act (Appendix A-13) has been passed. Section 3 of the Act 
ensures the continuity of the Banff Centre for continuing education with the 
object of providing to the pupil the opportunity to access a broad range of 
learning experience with emphasis on the fine arts, management studies, language 
training and environmental training. 


The Students Finance Act (Appendix A-56) permits appropriation of monies by the 
legislature for the purpose of assisting students by way of loans, grants, 
bursaries, prizes and scholarships. Under section 2 of the Act, the Students 
Finance Board has been created to administer all programs established by Order 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Council. Section 9 provides that to become eligi- 
ble for financial assistance under this Act a person must be registered in a 
provincially operated institute, i.e., college, university, technical institu- 
tion, a private college or other post-secondary educational institute designated 
by the Student's Finance Board. 
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To encourage credit institutions, to give loans to students, section 3 of the 
Student's Loan Guarantee Act (Appendix A-57) guarantees the repayment of the 
principal and interests by the government. Section 11 of the Act permits the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to make regulations, providing for the payment of 
fees, cost, expenses or disbursements, legal or otherwise, incurred by the 
credit institution in recovering loans guaranteed under the Act. 


5. Administrative regulations ensuring the right to fundamental 
education 


The School Grants Regulations under the Department of Education Act (section 9, 
Part II, Appendix B-I) encourage enrollment of persons who do not qualify for 
entry into a regular high school program, because of failure to achieve the 
necessary prerequisite course or grade, in upgrading programs in _ secondary 
schools designated by the district's board of education. Grants are paid to 
boards and private schools offering extension programs at the elementary, junior 
and senior high school levels (see Part III of the Regulations). 


The Alberta Correspondence School Regulations under the Department of Education 
Act (Appendix B-II) have provisions respecting upgrading courses for the elemen- 
tary grades up to the senior high school. Applications for persons who are 
expelled from school, the physically or mentally handicapped and the emotionally 
disturbed are accepted upon application by their respective boards (cf. Corres- 
pondence School Branch Fees of School Grants Regulations under the Department of 
Education Act, Appendix B-II). 


6. Court decisions related to the right of everyone to education in 


its various aspects 


The case of Bloedel v. The Board of Governors of the University of Calgary 
(Appendix D-1) is an example of a board of inquiry finding that the right of the 
complainant to be admitted to a special education program offered by the univer- 
sity for Native Indians was denied not on discriminatory grounds but because the 
source of funding fell under federal jurisdiction and was not under the juris- 
diction of the Individual's Rights Protection Act. 


The Regina vs. Wiebe case upheld the right of parents to religious freedom in 
schooling (Appendix D-2). 


7. Legislation relevant to the development of a system of schools 


A number of acts have been passed to promote school system development. For the 
elementary and secondary levels, the School Act (Appendix A-51), the Department 
of Education Act (Appendix A-24), the School Election Act, (Appendix A-53), the 
School Building Act (Appendix A-52), all contain provisions toward this end. 
For the post-secondary level, the Department of Advanced Education and Manpower 
Act (Appendix A-22), the Manpower Development Act (Appendix A-40), the Universi- 
ties Act (Appendix A-61), the Colleges Act (Appendix A-18), the Banff Centre Act 
(Appendix A-13), the Technical Institutes Act (Appendix A-60) and the Private 
Vocational Schools Act (Appendix A-48) include provisions for the development of 
school systems at this level. 
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Various regulations under the Department of Education Act, the School Act and 
the School Election Act provide grants to boards for operating from kindergarten 
to grade 12 (Appendix B) and for capital expenditures. 


8. Measures to develop a system of schools 


New facilities have been constructed (see Appendix E, Figures 1 and 2). A 
detailed table summarizing building projects for which tenders and other schemes 
of construction were approved during the period April 1, 1980 to March 31, 1981 
appears in Appendix E, Table VII. 


Since 1935, the number of school districts has dropped from 3,492 to 1,421 and 
the number of classrooms has increased from 5,873 to 19,791 (cf. Appendix C-4). 
This indicates fewer but larger school districts. 


The Alberta Department of Education has also provided portable classrooms to 
private Early Childhood Services operators (Alberta Education Annual Report, 
1980-81, p. 29). 


Rural schools with very small enrollment have been given special grants (Alberta 
Education Annual Report, 1980-81, p. 29). 


Administrative requirements for claiming of grants such as Early Childhood 
Services grant, Education Opportunity Fund and Learning Disability Fund have 
been reduced to streamline the release of grants (Alberta Education Annual 
Report, 1980-81, p. 7). 


9. Legislation designed to improve teachers' material conditions 


The Employment Standards Act (Appendix A-26), the Teachers' Retirement Fund Act 
(Appendix A-58), the Teaching Professions Act (Appendix A-58), and the Universi- 


ties Act (Appendix A-61), contain provisions that safeguard material conditions 


of teaching staff. These statutes cover items respecting working conditions, 
salaries, social security and retirement funds among other issues. 


As of September 1982, 82 collective bargaining agreements covered teachers in 
Alberta. A large majority of these agreements were renegotiated after December 
31, 1982. Items covered include working conditions, salaries, allowances, sick 
leave, group insurance and other benefit plans, professional improvement leave, 
substitute teachers and other matters pertaining to teachers' welfare (see 
Appendix F-4). 


In addition, the Code of Ethics and Standard of Professional Conduct protects 
teachers (see Appendix F-5). 


10. Measures related to social security and career possibilities 


The Alberta Department of Education has undertaken measures related to improving 
teachers' working conditions, social security, career possibilities and continu- 


ing education for teaching staff. It has carried out teacher in-service train- 
ing courses and corporate assessment studies (Alberta Education Annual Report, 
1980-81). It assisted the Students Finance Board in the administration of 


Ukrainian language grants for the professional development of teachers. Also, 
it devised a bursary program to financially assist teachers to attend summer 
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school programs. Educational leave provisions were utilized to assist teachers 
to attend university on a full-time basis during the regular school year. 
Booklet guides for educational exchanges with U.S.A., Australia and the United 
Kingdom have been developed. 


It has also developed a Self-Evaluation Handbook for Early Childhood Services 
teachers. With respect to teacher retirement benefits, it has co-ordinated 
departmental input to the revision of the Teachers' Retirement Fund Act by 
acting as a liaison with Legislative Council and Teachers' Retirement Fund 
Administration. 


Concerning teacher participation in educational plans and curriculum prepara- 
tion, teachers belong to many ad hoc committees on curriculum planning and 
development (cf. Appendix C-4). 


Shortage of school board funds affect some teachers. The imposition of curricu- 
lum and program changes can present difficulties to teachers. In addition, the 
process of collective bargaining can affect the material conditions of teachers. 


Lis Legislation, administrative regulations and court decisions 


related to the right to choice of school 


Section 143 of the School Act (Appendix A-51) allows parents to send their 
children to a’private school. Furthermore, section 159 of this Act permits any 
language as the language of instruction. 


Private Schools Regulation under the Department of Education Act (Appendix B-II) 
permits the establishment of a private school by a religious, or other 
organization. 


As cited earlier, the Regina vs. Wiebe case is an example of a court decision 
which found that parents have the right to religious freedom in schooling 
(Appendix D-2). 


12. Measures promoting the right to choice of school 


The Language Services Branch of the Alberta Department of Education has process- 
ed $360,000 to assist school boards in the development of French language 
programs through the Special Projects allocation of the Federal-Provincial 
Agreement for Bilingualism in Education (see Alberta Education Annual Report, 
1980-81, p. 27). 


In addition to the now existing French Language Education, Ukrainian Language 
Education and Native Language Course Instruction programs, the Branch has 
recently added Spanish to the provincial program of studies. (See Native 
Language Course Instruction Regulations under the School Act, Appendix B-5.) It 
has also finalized arrangement with the Federal Republic of Germany to contract 
the services of a German language advisor (Alberta Education Annual Report, 
1980-81, p. 27). 


A difficulty affecting the degree of realization of the right to choice of 
school is the fact that private schools charge fees even though the parents pay 
taxes. Also, some private schools have entrance requirements such as religious 
affiliation (cf. Appendix C-4). 
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13. Legislation and administrative regulations relevant to the 


liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 


Section 4 of the Private Schools Regulations under the Department of Education 
Act (Appendix B-II) permits the establishment of private schools by one or more 
persons or by any organization, religious or otherwise that is approved by the 
Minister of Education. 


Section 4 of the Private Correspondence Schools Regulations under the Regula- 
tions to the Department of Education Act (Apppendix B-II) requires the registra- 
tion of a private correspondence school with the Department of Education as long 
as it is registered in the Province of Alberta under provisions of the Companies 
Act (Appendix A-19). 


The Private Vocational Schools Act (Appendix A-48) contains provisions regarding 
the licensing of persons maintaining or operating a school or providing corres- 
pondence courses for the purpose of giving instruction or training in a vocation 
(sectronidll)7 


ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY THE 
BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PROTECTION OF 
INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 


1. Legislation related to the right to enjoy the benefits of 
scientific progress 


Legislation containing provisions promoting the right of everyone to enjoy the 
benefits of scientific progress and its applications has been passed. 


For example, provisions in the Agricultural Societies Act (section 2, Appendix 
A-6) encourage the formation of agricultural societies that conduct meetings for 
lectures and demonstrations and for the discussion of subjects regarding the 
theory and practice related to agriculture, horticulture, homemaking and the 
quality of life in the agricultural community. 


To improve the welfare and progress of urban and rural life in Alberta, section 
4(d) of the Alberta Research Council Act (Appendix A-12) has empowered the 
Alberta Research Council to conduct basic and applied research in the natural 
sciences. 


Section 7 of the Department of the Environment Act (Appendix A-25) empowers the 
Minister of the Environment to undertake any action that he considers necessary 
to promote the improvement of the environment for the benefit of the people of 
Alberta and future generations. 


The Hydro and Electric Energy Act (Appendix A-36) has been passed to provide for 
the economic, orderly and efficient development and operation, in the public 
interest, of hydro energy in Alberta and in the generation, transmission and 
distribution of electric energy. 


Likewise, the Oil and Gas Conservation Act (section 4, Appendix A-44) aims at 
providing for the economic, orderly and efficient development in the public 
interest of the oil, gas and crude bitumen resources of Alberta. 
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2. Legislation related to the conservation, development and 
diffusion of science 


Section 1 of the Agrologists Act (Appendix A-7) defines practicing agrology as 
professional application of scientific principles and practices relating to 
agriculture. 


The Alberta Agricultural Research Trust Act (Appendix A-8) established the 
Alberta Agricultural Research Trust, consisting of 12 trustees appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. The objects of the trust are to obtain property 
of every nature, and to hold, use and administer it for the purpose of provin- 
cial expansion of applied and fundamental agricultural research. 


The Alberta Environmental Research Trust Act (section 36, Appendix A-9) has 
created a Board of Trustees empowered to use and administer any property for 
provincial expansion of applied and fundamental research and development rela- 
tive to environmental improvement. 


The Agricultural Societies Act (section 2(c)) encourages the invention or 
improvement of agricultural machines or implements through prizes and other 
‘incentives given during exhibitions or competitions. 


The Oil Sands Technology and Research Authority Act (Appendix A-45) has been 
passed to promote research into the technological methods required for the 


efficient and economic recovery and processing of crude bitumen and other oil 
sands production from oil sands deposits. This Act also encourages research 
with respect to the efficient and economic recovery and processing of crude oil 
through the use of enhanced recovery methods. 


Many other acts provide for the conservation, development and diffusion of 
science. Such acts often deal with the appraisal of non renewable resources 
such as hydro, oil and gas, and land resources, and with the dissemination of 
information on these resources. Examples of such acts are: the Energy Resources 
Conservation Act (Appendix A-27); the Hydro and Electric Energy Act (Appendix 
A-36); the Oil and Gas Conservation Act (Appendix A-44); the Land Surface 
Conservation and Reclamation Act (Appendix A-38); the Coal Conservation Act 
(Appendix A-17); and the Department of Agriculture Act (Appendix A-23). 


3. Measures to promote _a_ healthy and _ pure environment and the 
diffusion of information on scientific progress 


Information on the protection of the environment was provided in the report on 
Articles 10 to 12 of the Covenant. 


The Alberta Research Council maintains information centres to meet the needs of 
the research staff and provide industry and the public with current information 
on topics ranging from coal technology to solar energy. These centres are Cet: 
Alberta Research Council Annual Report, 1981, pp. 31-32): the Oil Sands Infor- 
mation Centre, which collects and disseminates technical information on oil 
sands, heavy oil and enhanced oil recovery methods; the Coal Technology Informa- 
tion Centre, which assembles and maintains information on mining technology, 
coal beneficiation, coal conversion, combustion, environmental aspects and 
energy policy; the Information Systems Group, which makes the latest develop- 
ments described in the world's scientific and technical literature available to 
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engineers, scientists and other interested people; and the SWERP Information 
Centre, which collects and disseminates information on solar and wind energy. 


The Alberta Department of Agriculture has undertaken several major programs to 
disseminate information on scientific progress. For instance, it sponsored a 
home study program to disseminate comprehensive educational material to the 
agricultural industry, the farm operators and the rural population in general. 
This program offered courses such as farm home planning, pork production, cattle 
nutrition, and weed and pest control (see Appendix E - Table Viet) 


The Department of Agriculture also provided administrative and program support 
to some 230 agricultural societies in the province to enhance community life in 
rural Alberta. Programs such as fairs, shows, displays and exhibitions were 
funded amounting to over $117,000 in operating, capital and fair grants cis 
Alberta Agriculture Annual Report 1979-80, p. 40; see also Appendix Gale 


4, Legislation relevant to the right to freedom of scientific 
research and creative activity 


The Alberta Institute of Agrologists was constituted by the Agrologists Act to 
encourage agrologists to practice agrology in a professional capacity in the 
application of scientific principles and practices relating to agriculture in 
the areas of advising, demonstrating, teaching and research. 


The Alberta Opportunity Fund Act (Appendix A-11) created the Alberta Opportunity 
Fund to provide loans or guarantees for capital and other services required in 
research and development directed toward increased productivity and improved 
technology. 


The Minister of Energy and Natural Resources is given the authority to make 
payments from the Forest Development Research Trust Fund to finance research 
programs oriented toward improved forest management and timber production 
(section 2, Appendix A-32). 


To encourage research into oil sands technology and related topics, the Alberta 
Oil Sands Technology and Research Authority has been authorized under section 20 
of the Oil Sands Technology and Research Authority Act to: make grants for 
research projects; make loans to persons for research projects; fund research 
professorships, fellowships, scholarships or chairs relevant to the purposes of 
the Act at any university in Alberta; fund scientific meetings, exchanges of 
technical or scientific personnel and student training programs relevant to the 
purposes of the Act. 


Section 5 of the Wilderness Areas, Ecological Reserves and Natural Areas Act 
(Appendix A-64) gives the Minister of Recreation and Parks the authority to 
carry out measures promoting environmental research that does not involve any 
physical disturbance of the wilderness area or ecological reserve. 


5. Measures to guarantee the freedom of exchange of scientific, 
technical and cultural information among scientists and creative 


workers and individuals 


The Research Management Division of the Alberta Department of the Environment 
has sponsored workshops and seminars on various research topics and ensured that 
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high quality reports from completed projects were published and widely distri- 
buted. Scientists belonging to this division attended several conferences or 
seminars and initiated and maintained contacts with other scientists to keep 
abreast of current developments in science and management (cf. Alberta Environ- 
ment, Research Management Division Annual Review, 1980-81, p. 4). 


Exchange of information regarding environmental matters among qualified experts 
from government, industry and academia has been ensured through public advisory 
committees that function as advisors, assistants and colleagues of the Environ- 
mental Council (cf. Environment Council of Alberta Annual Report, 1981, p. 38). 


In 1981, the Environment Council of Alberta hosted the Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Canadian Environmental Advisory Councils (cf. Environment Council of Alberta 
Annual Report, 1981, p. 43). This provided an occasion for the exchange of 
valuable information relevant to environmental issues. 


The Alberta Research Council has emphasized in its Long Range Plan (1979) the 
need to have co-operation with universities. Along this emphasis, its 
activities will be expanded to include exchange of staff, participation of 
graduate students in research programs, joint seminars, visiting professors, 
shared facilities and projects, university staff on Research Council advisory 
committees, employment of university staff as consultants and research contracts 
with universities. 


6. Legislation relevant to the right to take part in cultural life 


Department of Culture Act (Appendix A-65) 


The Act establishes the Department of Culture and empowers the Minister: to 
enter into agreements with the Government of Canada, the Government of a 
province of Canada, the government of a foreign jurisdiction, an agency of any 
of those governments, a municipal corporation in Alberta or any other person in 
matters concerning the cultural development of Alberta or historical resources 
in Alberta (section 7); to make grants to individuals or organizations and 
guarantee the repayment of sum borrowed by an individual for an activity or 
matter related to culture (section 8). 


Alberta Historical Resources Act (Appendix A-66) 


Under this Act, the Minister of Culture is responsible for the co-ordination of 
the orderly development, the preservation, the study and interpretation, and 
promotion of appreciation of Alberta's historic resources. 


The Minister may (a) acquire by purchase, gift, bequest, devise, loan, lease or 
otherwise any historic object, building or historic site; (b) sell, lease, 
exchange or otherwise dispose of any historic object, building or historic site 
so acquired; (c) lend or lease any historic objects or any other objects acquir- 
ed under the Act (sub-section 5(1)). 


The Minister is empowered to exhibit and display the property acquired, classi- 
fy, preserve, index and catalogue the historic resources and property; sell to 
the public prepared or acquired books, pamphlets, souvenirs, photographs, repro- 
ductions and similar items; and cause studies to be compiled and prepared; 
undertake support or sponsor educational or research programs; provide 
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assistance, advisory services and training programs to individuals, institu- 
tions, agencies and organizations. 


Alberta Art Foundation Act (Appendix A-67) 


The Act creates The Alberta Art Foundation to provide means to foster and 
promote the enjoyment of art by Alberta artists, collect, preserve and display 
their works and generally encourage artists resident in Alberta. On the recom- 
mendation and in accordance with the regulations, the Provincial Treasurer may 
guarantee on behalf of the Government the repayment, as to principal or interest 
or both of sums borrowed by artists resident in Alberta (section 4(2)). In 
furtherance of its objects the Foundation may acquire by purchase, gift, 
bequest, loan or otherwise, sell, lease, exchange or otherwise dispose of any 
work or art (section 5). The Provincial Treasurer shall pay to the Foundation 
each year a grant in the sum of $50,000 from the General Revenue Fund 
(section 6(1)). 


Cultural Foundations Act (Appendix A-68) 


The Act creates The Alberta Cultural Heritage Foundation and The Alberta Founda- 
tion for the Performing Arts (section 2). 


The objects of The Alberta Heritage Foundation are: (1) to preserve the cultural 
wealth of our past including the language, art, music and sites of ethnocultural 
groups in Alberta; (2) to support and contribute to the development of an 
understanding of the ethnocultural background of Alberta; (3) to provide persons 
and organizations the opportunity to participate in the preservation and 
promotion of the culture of Alberta. 


The objects of The Alberta Foundation for the Performing Arts are: (1) to 
promote the performing arts in Alberta; (2) to provide persons and organizations 
the opportunity to participate in the performing arts; (3) to support and con- 
tribute to the development of the performing arts. 


Alberta Order of Excellence Act (Appendix A-69) 


The Act establishes the Alberta Order of Excellence to accord recognition to 
those persons who have rendered service of the greatest distinction and of 
Singular excellence for or on behalf of the residents of Alberta (section 2). 


Alberta Heritage Day Act (Appendix A-70) 


Under this Act, the first Monday in August each year is observed as Alberta 
Heritage Day to recognize and celebrate the cultural heritage of Alberta, to pay 
grateful tribute to the memory of the early inhabitants and later settlers who 
have contributed to the history of Alberta and for Albertans to rededicate 
themselves to the maintenance and furtherance of the cultural traditions of our 
Native and founding peoples. 


7. Measures ensuring the right to take part in cultural life 
A. Cultural development (cf. Alberta Culture Annual Report, 1980-81) 


The Cultural Development Division of Alberta Culture stimulates the cultural 
life of Alberta by providing opportunities and resources in arts to individuals 
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and groups. Various educational, therapeutic, recreational, consultative, and 
financial programs provide incentive and assistance for continued development. 


The Visual Arts Branch acts in part as a clearing house and resource centre for 
services available throughout the province as well as offering programs in the 
following areas: Consultative Services; Art Distribution; Art Education; Art 
Promotion; and Financial Assistance to individuals, organizations, art gal- 
leries, art study grants, participation or travel grants. 


The performing Arts Branch encourages and assists in developing dance, drama and 
music. Some specific programs are listed below: 


- Education programs are designed to provide increased opportunities for indi- 
viduals and organizations to develop and improve skills and knowledge in the 
performing arts and include Consultation and Services, Development Program — 
Grants, Arts Study Grants. 


- Touring programs provide assistance in presenting high quality performing 
arts to the widest possible public. To provide information, various services 
and publications are available, for example: Alberta Performing Arts 
Directory; An Inventory of Artists, Agents/Managers, and Presenting Organiza- 
tions; Information on the Availability of National and International Artists; 
Information on facilities available throughout the province; Consultative 
Services/Workshops; Consultative Services for Performing Artists; Liaison 
Services between Artists and Community Presenters. 


- Alberta Showcase - an annual conference of presenters, performing artists, 
agents and managers - provides an opportunity for performers to improve their 


skills’. 


- "Artists in Residence" provides a community with the services of an artist or 
artistic group for an extended period of time. 


Financial assistance, special programs, grants, loans and similar support are 
offered to individual organizations for production, performance, workshops and 
encinic's:. 


cB. Cultural heritage (cf. Alberta Culture Annual Report, 1980-81) 


The Cultural Heritage Branch provides programs to preserve and develop the 


heritage of ethnocultural groups. It assists community organizations and 
institutions to develop programs and services which reflect the cultural diver- 
sity of the province. The Branch serves as an information centre and the 
central registry for ethnocultural activities in the province. Specific 


programs are: 


- Educational programs including workshops, leadership training programs in 
intercultural communications, selected community development projects, and 
consultative and advisory services to community institutions and agencies. 
Publications available as resource material are: An» Approach’’ to” Public 
Relations, Funding and Services Directory, and An Approach to Fund Raising. 
Grants are also available to ethnocultural organizations in the publication 
of community newspapers and broadcasting. 
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- Financial assistance, which is available to registered language schools 
operated and administered by ethnocultural organizations with instruction 
classes held outside of the public and separate school systems. 


- The Alberta Heritage Day, which is celebrated on the first Monday in August 
each year to recognize the diverse cultural heritage of Alberta. Financial 
assistance and planning information is made available to communities planning 


Heritage Day celebrations. Heritage magazine, a bi-monthly publication, 
features articles, photographs and poetry about Alberta's ethnocultural 
community. 


- The Jubilee Auditoria, two identical facilities, one in Calgary and the other 
in Edmonton, which provide space and services for many cultural and 
commercial activities. 


C. Historical resources (cf. Alberta Culture Annual Report 1980-81) 


The Historical Resources Division of Alberta Culture co-ordinates both 
government and public efforts to preserve, study and interpret the evidence of 
Alberta's history: archeological material, documents, historic sites and 
records of natural and human history. 


Many programs and services have been developed to save these irreplaceable 
historical riches and to stimulate awareness and appreciation of them. These 
include: 


- The preservation and development of sites which conmemorate significant 
historic events. Alberta has several provincially owned historic sites that 
are operated, maintained and secured for the enjoyment of the public. 


- The administration and operation of the Ukrainian Cultural Heritage Village. 


- The Provincial Archives, which is the repository for documentary materials 
relating to the history of Alberta and preserves manuscripts, diaries, 
government records, photographs, microfilms, maps and tape recordings. 
Indexed material is available to researchers. 


- The Provincial Museum, which is dedicated to the preservation and 
interpretation of the human and natural history of the province. 


- The Alberta Natural Resources Centre, which is a collection of displays 
describing and interpreting Alberta's natural resources. Six permanent 
pavilions and a changing feature pavilion outline the sciences and 
technologies employed to manage and process these resources. 


- The Strathcona Archeological Centre, which is oriented to an introduction of 
Alberta's prehistory and the cultural resource management of a large prehis- 
toric site. 


- The establishment of the Tynnell Museum of Palaeontology near Drumheller, 
announced in the Spring of 1981. Work is progressing on the building and 
exhibits. This new institution will open in 1985 and display Alberta's 
dinosaurs and fossils. 
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- A comprehensive series of grant programs, which make funds available for the 
preservation of Alberta's historical resources. 


D. Film and literary arts (cf. Alberta Culture Annual Report, 1980-81) 


The Film and Literary Arts Branch provides programs and services to assist in 
the development of Alberta's writing talent. These include the effective 
training of writers in literary forms, the discovery and best use of commercial 
markets for the author's works, the growth of publishing services in Alberta, 
and the integration of writers as vital workers within society. Financial 
assistance and consultative service are available. Other programs include: 


A bi-monthly newsletter, the Alberta Authors Bulletin, and a helpful series 
of booklets such as how to submit a manuscript, poetry outlets, and manus- 
cript rights. These are available free on request. 


- Correspondence courses, open to a maximum of 100 students each year, which 
teach the principles of writing both fiction and non-fiction. 


- The New Alberta Novelist Competition, held every two years, which is designed 
to foster new writing in fiction. The competition is open to all those 
writers who have not had a novel published before. It has been successful to 
a remarkable degree with some of its new authors achieving international 
publication and acclaim. Prizes vary from $500 to $4000. In addition, 
Writing for Youth, Alberta Non-Fiction Award, and Alberta Regional History 
Award competitions are held annually to encourage writers. 


- Various workshops and seminars, initiated and made available to writers. 


- Financial assistance, available to authors, editors, publishers and literary 
organizations. 


BE. Special programs (cf. Alberta Culture Annual Report 1980-81) 


Six field service representations act as communication links between Alberta 
Culture and their respective regions. In addition, the Native Programs 
Co-ordinator acts as a link with Native groups and organizations. 


The Alberta Achievement Awards Program is designed to honour individuals and 
groups who have brought honour to themselves, their communities, and to the 
Province of Alberta through extraordinary achievement of excellence in varied 
fields of endeavour covering a broad spectrum of activity. 


As a result of the multilingual nature of our society and the ever-increasing 
influx of international business into Alberta, a quick, accurate translation 
service is provided to government departments and agencies. The majority of 
work is between French and English but translation facilities are available in 
Spanish, Italian, German, Ukrainian, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and Hungarian. 


The Agency of International Development aids Canada and other worldwide efforts 
to combat causes and symptoms of poverty and hunger throughout the world. The 
agency provides financial assistance for approved projects and grants are 
provided to supplement amounts of Alberta-raised funds. Projects have been 
supported in some 60 countries. 
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8. Protection of the moral and material interests of authors 


Legislation for this section falls under federal jurisdiction respecting 
patents, royalties and copyright. 


The Alberta Department of Education provides consulting services for copyright 
of educational materials (cf. Alberta Education Annual Report 1980-81, p. 13). 


9. Encouragement and development of international contacts and 
cooperation in the scientific and cultural fields 


The encouragement of international contacts and co-operation in the fields of 
science and culture is not specifically addressed in legislation. Respecting 
international agreements in the scientific and cultural field, various Alberta 
government agencies have signed a number of agreements with counterpart agencies 
in other countries such as Australia, United States, Argentina, China, 
Madagascar, India, Turkey and Peru. These agreements covered a wide range of 
areas including exchange of information or project development in computer 
technology, telecommunications, agricultural research, oil technology, recre- 
ation and cultural developmment (cf. Appendix C-8). 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA* 
ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 
A. Legislation 


The major pieces of legislation relevant to the right of everyone to education 
in British Columbia are: the School Act, R.S.B.C. 1979; the College and Insti- 
pute sAce.eiRso .b0l01979ssthe University "Ach Rk. SoB.Cse1979. 


Statutes which include references to the right to education are: the Institute 
of Technology Act, R.S.B.C. 1979; the School Support (Independent) Act, 
ReSHBGCl0197 93 ithe sApprenticeship Act “R/S.B.Ci"1979... There® areal so’ several 
pieces of legislation specific to professional or trade organizations which 
include educational rights and requirements. 


About half of the collective agreements of unions include clauses outlining 
educational leave provisions. 


B. Measures taken to promote the full realization of the rights of 
everyone to education with a view to achieving: the full develop-— 
ment of the human personality and the sense of its dignity; the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental free— 
doms; the development of human rights and fundamental freedoms; 
the development of human rights teaching; the effective participa-— 
tion of all persons in a free society; the promotion of under— 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all nations am all 
racial, ethnic or religious groups; and the furtherance of the 
activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 


The "full development of the human personality and sense of dignity" is provided 
in the education system through a broad and comprehensive curriculum. Provi- 
sions in British Columbia legislation are outlined below. 


The development of human rights teaching was promoted through a grant to aid in 
developing a school curriculum for multiracial understanding, and through the 
development of a series of 12 exercises and a teacher's guide to be used at the 
intermediate level in primary schools. These exercises deal with various human 
rights issues such as the treatment of new immigrants and discrimination in 
employment. A recent addition to the curriculum has been a four part series on 
major religions of the world, in order to combat racial prejudice. 


The B.C. Council of Human Rights is developing an information and education 
program to promote the principles of human rights and counter identified 
problems of discrimination. 


The Ministry of the Provincial Secretary also provides effort in this regard 
through the office of the Cultural Heritage Advisor who provides aid to 
immigrants and established multicultural groups through a newsletter, special 
publications and grants. 


* Report prepared by the Government of British Columbia. 
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Gc. Right toa primary education 


(1) Primary education is provided to all children over the age of five. There 
are also kindergartens provided in every community, serving 95% of all five year 
olds in the province. 


The Ministry of Education is the major agency through which the British Columbia 
government enacts education policies. Specific responsibilities (under section 
155 of the School Act) rest with locally-elected Boards of School Trustees of 
the district in which the child is resident. 


In an attempt to assure the availability of education to all children regardless 
of ability, handicap, etc., the Ministry of Education has established a Division 
of Special Education which develops, implements, maintains, coordinates and 
assesses the delivery of educational programs to exceptional children. These 
programs include: Learning Assistance Programs; Programs for Severely Learning 
Disabled; Programs for Mildly, Moderately, Severely and Profoundly Mentally 
Handicapped; Hospital Programs; Programs for Homebound; Programs for Physically 
Handicapped; Programs for the the Visually Impaired; Programs for the Autistic; 
Programs for Severe Behaviour Problems; Rehabilitation Programs; English as a 
Second Language Programs; Enrichment and Gifted Education and Native Indian 
Education. 


For the physically and mentally handicapped the aim is to educate them in public 
schools in their home community. When this is not possible, and when it is in 
the best interest of the child, institutional environments are provided for care 
and education. The Ministry of Education assists in the development of programs 
and curricula; it provides consultation to school districts, parents, agencies 
and professionals; it also provides professional development for teachers and 
leadership and opportunities for research in the education of mentally and 
physically handicapped students. 


Special rights and problems of Native Indian children are addressed by the 
provincial Director of Indian Education in a number of policies, procedures and 
guidelines. These recognize that Native children have not always met their 
potential and experience a high drop-out rate. They also have special needs for 
having their culture and languages recognized and taught in the school system. 
Programs in these areas have been developed in consultation with the Native 
population and incorporating Native paraprofessionals and teacher aides into the 
school system. 


These educational opportunities are provided for exceptional children notwith- 
standing socioeconomic status, cultural or racial origins, physical, 
intellectual or emotional capabilities, or geographical location. 


(2) Over 99% of children in the province attend school at the primary level. 


(3) Instruction, books, other materials and transportation where required are 
all free. 


(4) The only problem we have experienced is in providing education to children 
who live in very isolated places. For these we pay for a tutor under section 19 
of the School Act and an extensive program of correspondence education is 
available. 
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De Right to a secondary education 


(1) Secondary education is also administered by the Ministry of Education and 
is available to all young people up to the age of 19. Special programs for 
exceptional students, as outlined in the previous section, are also available to 
those of secondary school age. 


(2) Technical and vocational education is made available by the Ministry of 
Education through a system of career programs. These cover the areas of 
industrial education, business education, home economics, graphic communication, 
agriculture, work-study experience, metric conversion and career preparation 
programs. In the year 1980/81 a total of 108 programs were available in 59 
schools, with 2,763 students participating. 


(3) Secondary education is free in British Columbia. 
E. Right to higher education 


(1) All adults may enter any kind of post-secondary institution they are aca- 
demically or technically qualified to enter. There has been a growing tendency 
to allow "mature" adults, say in their mid-twenties or older, to enter without 
prerequisites. 


(2) Student Financial Aid is a fund administered jointly by the federal and 
provincial governments to provide assistance up to $4,000 per year available to 
students at the post-secondary levels. There are no plans to make _ post- 
secondary education free of charge. 


A new "institution" in the province is the Open Learning Institute which allows 
students to enrol in courses and study at home using TV lessons to assist. This 
is especially useful to those in remote areas or otherwise without easy access 
to a post-secondary educational institution. The Institute can grant degrees. 


(3) While geographic distances in this province may have presented difficulty 
for some in accessing higher education in the past, the Open Learning Institute 
will help to overcome this problem. There are few other problems in providing 
higher education. 


F. Right to fundamental education 


(1) The Ministry of Education's Division of Continuing Education works with 
community colleges and school districts to initiate, support and improve the 
quality of adult basic education and English language training. 


Recent curriculum developments resulted in the publication of ESL for Adults - A 


Curriculum Guide outlining curriculum for English as a second language (primari- 


ly for immigrants), as well as Adult Basic Literacy Kit and An Abridged Biblio- 


graphy to Accompany ABL: Curriculum and Resource Guide, two teaching aids for 


adult basic literacy teaching. 


(2) Since continuing education is delivered through the school districts and 
community colleges, there are no particular problems with geographical distances 
or remote areas. The Open Learning Institute described above is also a signifi- 
cant help for residents in remote areas. 
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(3) Breakdowns of statistics for student registrations in continuing education 
programs (1980/81) are as follows: 


School Districts Colleges and Institutes 
General Education 49.0% 45.7% 
Vocational 1» OYA 34.0% 
Community Education 23.9% 10.9% 
English for New Canadians 5.024 6.8% 
Academic Upgrading y ana bys Daas 
High School Completion 5.44 0.34 
Total number of registrants 178,548 225 e223 


G. Development of school systems 


Aad, The School Act, the College and Institute Act and the University Act 
promote the development of schools at all levels. 


(2) The province pays from 50% to 90% of the costs of all schools and 100% of 
the costs of post-secondary institutes. 


The system of schools is administered at the provincial level by the Ministry of 
Education and at the local level by locally-elected school boards. 


Funding for schools expenditures is provided jointly by the provincial govern- 
ment and the school districts. For the 1981-82 school year this funding 
(excluding universities) was provided 62.624 by the province and 37.38% by the 
local school districts. Capital expense proposals are processed by the govern- 
ment to provide borrowing authority to school districts for the acquisition of 
capital assets. 


The Schools Facilities Branch assists school boards by providing consultation on 
site acquisition, building standards, safety and fire protection improvements 
and other matters. 


The Ministry of Education develops curriculum and produces educational mate- 
rials. The Publication Service Branch purchases, inventories and distributes 
textbooks to the schools free of charge. Audio visual material is produced 
and/or distributed by the Provincial Educational Media Centre. 


(3) In every area where there are eight children a primary school must be 
built. Every part of the province is served by a community college. There are 
three universities. In total there are’ 1,635 schools” in the province and 2) 


post-secondary institutions. 


(4) Difficulties in establishing schools include the changing demogr aphic 
structure of the school age population. The post-war baby boom put a large 
demand on the school system in the 1950s and 1960s, resulting in many new 
schools being built at that time. These facilities are now used at less than 
capacity, with local school boards attempting to determine how best to use 
them. The Ministry of Education has developed a computer system to control space 
use, and it will be used to maximize utilization of current facilities’. 
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H. Establishment: of adequate fellowship systems 


(1) The only specific statutory reference to fellowships is in the School Act, 
section 21, which refers to scholarships, bursaries and loans. 


As primary and secondary education are free, there is no need for a fel lowship 
system at these levels. For post-secondary students, the province provides 
scholarships to those with a demonstrated need, and makes available student 
loans. 


(2) There is currently no discrimination against entry into the school system 
at the primary and secondary levels. At the post-secondary level there may be 
restrictions to do with academic qualification and availability of resources. 
Section C(1) of this report outlines special programs available to except ional 
students. 


(3) There are no particular difficulties involved with fellowship systems. 


I. Improvement of the material condition of teaching staff 


(1) The principal law in this area is the School Act. There are also collec- 
tive agreements between teachers and school boards specifying salary rates. 
Sections 119 to 153 of the School Act refer specifically to the status and work- 
ing conditions of teachers. Included in these sections is an outline of the 


collective bargaining rights of teachers. Teachers are specifically excluded 
from the Labour Code of British Columbia which is the main piece of labour 
legislation in the province. The B.C. Teachers Federation, which is the 


bargaining agent for teachers in the province, has the right to bargain in 
respect to salaries and bonuses. 


(2) Working conditions and social benefits are not negotiable items under 
Section 134 of the School Act. In many cases, however, such conditions have 
been established in agreements between the B.C. Teachers Federation and indivi- 
dual school boards. The legislation regarding bargaining rights is currently 
under review by the British Columbia Ministry of Education. Current legislation 
includes reference to the appointment and assignment of teachers, training of 
teachers, dismissal and appeal process for dismissal and provision for leave of 
absence. For teachers in private schools wages and working conditions are 
determined individually between the teacher and the employer. 


(3) There is participation from teachers in the development of curriculum. A 
large number of educators sit on curriculum committees and many teachers and 
district school administrators are invited to sit on advisory committees to 
react to draft curricula at various stages of development. Teachers are often 
given paid leave of absence to carry out this function. 


(4) The material condition of teachers is relatively high and is restricted 
only by the financial resources of the school boards and of the government. 


Jz Right to choice of school 


(1) Schools other than public schools are available in the province and are 
provided for in the School Support (Independent) Act. This piece of legislation 
outlines the basic educational standards which must be maintained and a finan- 
Cial grant system provided by the provincial government. 
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(2) The right of parents to educate their children outside the public school 
system, according to their own religious or moral convictions, is provided for 
by the availability of private, independent schools as outlined in J(1). 


(3) Education is available, according to certain minimum numbers, in both of fi- 
cial languages of Canada (English and French). For other language groups, 1.e., 
Russian, Japanese, Dutch, instruction is provided when there are sufficient 
numbers of pupils in that group. For Native Indian children teaching of Native 
language is a large part of the special Indian curriculum (as outlined in 
section C(1) of this report). 


(4) There are difficulties in providing education in the Native language due to 
the large number of different language groups in the province, both immigrants 
and Natives. For example, in the Kitimat school district in the North West of 
the province, there are children from 54 different language groups in one single 
elementary school. Even among the Native Indian population there are many 
different and distinct languages. For this reason, minimum numbers need to be 
established for language education, with the main emphasis on the English, 
French and Native Indian languages. 


K. Liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 


(1) and (2) A restriction in establishing educational institutions, as outlined 
in section 5 of the School Support (Independent) Act is that no program may be 
established which promotes or fosters doctrines of racial or ethnic superiority, 
religious intolerance or persecution, or social change through violent action. 
This is the only restriction in establishing and directing educational institu- 
tions and there is in fact a large variety of types and varieties of teaching 
methods and philosophies, both within the public school system and among the 
independent schools. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, FREE OF CHARGE 
FOR ALL 


Section 113 of the School Act indicates that, barring factors of illness, 
geographical distance, or alternate and acceptable modes of education, atten- 
dance at a public school is compulsory for all children over the age of seven 
years and under the age of fifteen years. Public education is free. There are 
no significant difficulties in promoting this principle other than those of 
practicality, as outlined in the report on Article 13. 


ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PRO- 
TECTION OF THE INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 


A.(1) Right to take part in cultural life 


The principal laws relating to cultural life are the Heritage Conservation Act, 
the Provincial Museum Act, and the Library Act, all R.S.B.C. 1979. 


A major law related to heritage conservation in British Columbia is the Heritage 
Conservation Act, the basic purpose of which is to "encourage and facilitate the 
protection and conservation of heritage property in the province". The legisla- 
tion includes powers for acquisition of property, undertaking research, 
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establishing exhibits and publications, accepting donations, providing loans, 
grants, and other forms of financial and technical advice. 


The Provincial Museum Act charges the Provincial Museum with securing and 
preserving cultural objects, and with making the objects, and knowledge about 
them, available to the public. 


The Provincial Archives has the statutory responsibility to preserve historical 
government records and collect manuscripts, visual records, film and sound 
recordings, from the public relating to the history of British Columbia. Within 
the limitations of its budgetary appropriations, it attempts to help all to 
benefit from its various collections through conservation, development of the 
historical dimensions of "culture" and diffusion. Except for donor restrictions 
in some private papers, the holdings of the Archives are open to the public. 


The Library Act establishes a system of library boards and free library service 
to all residents. 


(2) (a) Availability of funds 


The principal funds available for use at the community level for heritage 
projects are from the British Columbia Heritage Trust Fund , a Crown Corporation 
administered by a Board of Directors and supported annually with an allocation 
from the Lottery Fund of the province. The British Columbia Cultural Fund, also 
augmented by lottery proceeds, makes operating and project grants to some 150 
local museums, galleries and archives in the province which secure, preserve and 
exhibit objects of cultural significance, conforming where resources allow with 
internationally accepted codes of standards in these endeavours. 


(2)(b) Institutional infrastructure and implementation 


of programs to promote popular participation 


The heritage conservation program supports, by way of operating or assisting in 
Operating, a number of heritage properties in the province. In total, over 40 
properties are either owned directly by the provincial Crown and operated as 
heritage sites open to the public or are held in reserve for future use. 


An informal network of assistance and consultation joins most museums in the 
province through the British Columbia Museums Association, with the Provincial 
Museum the major consultant in many areas of museum endeavour. 


The Provincial Archives maintains a public art gallery and both it and the 
Provincial Museum publish extensively from their holdings. 


The Cultural Services program of the provincial government assists some 75 
community arts councils in developing local cultural activities, and provides 
direct support through consultative services and operating grants to a wide 
range of professional performing arts organizations, and assists in sponsoring 
tours of major performing groups in the province, especially to schools. 


(2)(c) and (d) Promoting cultural identity 


The Ministry of the Provincial Secretary, through the programs of the Provincial 
Museum, Provincial Archives, Heritage Conservation Branch, and Cultural 
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Services Branch, actively promotes the preservation of the cultural heritage of 
all individuals and groups, of whatever ethnic origin. The Provincial Museum 
directs special attention to the culture of the indigenous population in its 
acquisitions, exhibits, and demonstrations, including in the latter the continu- 
ous employment of Native totem pole carvers. 


A Cultural Heritage Advisor, attached to the Ministry, acts as liaison with 
numerous ethnic organizations in the province, and through that office grants 
are made to umbrella organizations such as the Affiliation of Multicultural 
Societies of B.C., and to community activities such as annual folkfests. 


(2)(e) Mass media 


Several branches of the Ministry of the Provincial Secretary publish newslet- 
ters, brochures and other publications promoting participation in cultural 
life. The ministry also uses the press, radio and television to advertise its 
programs and to present public service announcements in the areas of culture and 
heritage. 


(2)(£) Preservation and presentation of cultural heritage 


Under the authority of the Heritage Conservation Act, all North American Indian 
sites are deemed to be protected and any form of site alteration must be on the 
authority of the Minister through a permit system. Likewise, the Minister has 
the authority to designate for protection purposes, any other site deemed to be 
of provincial heritage significance. The Minister is assisted in this review 
through the Provincial Heritage Advisory Board. 


Actual presentation arrangements may be directly on site or may be in the form 
of museum displays at provincial and/or local locations. Proper conservation 
techniques are followed in such projects. 


The Provincial Museum and local British Columbia museums conform to standards 
practiced worldwide in the areas of preserving and presenting cultural heritage 
inttheir ‘care. 


The preservation policy of the Provincial Archives involves the accessioning, 
cataloguing and safe storage of collections, close supervision of the use of all 
collections by researchers, security of the archives building, and a conserva- 
tion laboratory to advise on the physical preservation of manuscripts, govern- 
ment records, books, pamphlets, maps, photographs, paintings, drawings and 
prints, sound recordings, videotape and microfilm and to undertake the physical 
repair of them. 


(2)(g) Legislation protecting the freedom of artistic 
creation and performance 


We do not have such specific legislation at the provincial level; certainly 
there are no provincial laws which impede this freedom. 


(2)(h) Information on professional education in culture and the arts 


Scholarships are available through the B.C. Cultural Fund for professional 
studies in the . arts. The various universities and other post-secondary 
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institutions in the province which provide professional education in the field 
of culture and art maintain publicity and recruitment drives for students. 


(2)(i) Other measures 


Some significant measures have been taken for the conservation of heritage sites 
and objects in this province. For example, Anthony Island, as an intact remnant 
of Haida settlement, has been named to the World Heritage List. Likewise, the 
province has worked in cooperation with the Dominion of Canada on several other 
heritage conservation projects of considerable importance. These include the 
preservation of that part of the Klondike Gold Rush Trail in British Columbia, 
the preservation of Fort St. James, and currently work is underway on plans for 
protecting and interpreting the historic Mackenzie Grease Trail. 


It should also be noted that the provincial conservation measures in recent 
years have assisted municipal heritage conservation programs. At the same time 
that the enabling legislation was enacted, a funds program of grants-in-aid for 
community projects was included in the initial provisions of the British 
Columbia Heritage Trust. 


British Columbia has one of the largest numbers of trained and pr act icing 
conservators of cultural materials, relative to population size, among compara- 
ble political units of North America. The University of British Columbia insti- 
tuted the first degree-granting program in archival science in Canada in 198]. 


(3) Factors involved and difficulties encountered 
Ce ee LL ECULIETES SEnCOUnT Ered 


The major difficulties encountered are sufficient physical and human resources 
to cope with the volume of heritage material which could be preserved. Perhaps 
the most worrisome problem is the preservation of large commercial buildings of 
architectural and historical merit which are no longer economically viable for 
commercial or industrial purposes. 


B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress 
and its applications 


(1) In British Columbia the principal law relevant to the promotion of the 
right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its applications is the 
SsenencesCouncs Act ,<RiS.BiCs 197 92 


(2) With respect to measures taken since 1976 to promote a healthy environment 
and establish an institutional infrastructure for the purpose of ensuring that 
everyone can benefit from scientific progress, the Ministry of Universities, 
Science and Communications has established a science policy as a priority objec- 
tive of the Government of British Columbia. That policy provides opportunities 
both physical and academic for science to flourish and for high technology 
industry to develop within the province. The establishment of the Science 
Council of British Columbia and its Research Secretariat, the Discovery Founda- 
tion and its wholly owned subsidiary Discovery Parks, and the establishment of 
core research funding provided through B.C. Research to support areas of provin- 
cial economic interest, are all part of the ministry's strategy to create a 
sclence system which reflects this science policy. 


3) With respect to promoting the diffusion of information on scientific 
progress, this is done in a variety of ways. The Science Council of British 
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Columbia reports periodically on its research awards program and annually on its 
activities pertaining to the promotion of scientific research and technological 
development within the province. Similarly, B.C. Research provides an annual 
report of its activities and specific reports on major research projects of 
provincial interest. University research activities are reported in a variety 
of ways and publications are available through university libraries. The Minis-— 
try of Universities, Science and Communications annually holds a public science 
fair (Discovery Fair) during which representatives from industry and academia 
are invited to present information concerning recent scientific activities and 
development. The ministry also publishes a quarterly science magazine (B.C. 
Discovery) which provides current information on major research and development 
activity and innovative industrial development activity within the province. 


(4) Measures taken to restrict harmful use of scientific and technological 
progress are more generally established by the federal government as a national 
policy. There are some provincial policies which also restrict the use of 
scientific and technological progress where it may be contrary to the enjoyment 
of human rights and where other policies may be jeopardized. Examples include 
policies relating to the fishing industry, environmental management and control, 


and other facets of our lifestyle. For example, the provincial government has 
taken strong exception to the use of nuclear power generated systems for energy 
and industrial purposes. Therefore, limited research and development work with 


respect to nuclear fission or fusion is undertaken within the province. 


(5) There are a number of regulations which are established to protect certain 
rights at the expense of others. For example, in order to protect the opportu- 
nity of British Columbians to enjoy the products of our fishing industry, regu- 
lations concerning the personal freedom attached to sport fishing have been 
applied to the number and type of fish that may be caught. In this respect a 
balance has been maintained through legislation in order to protect both 
rights. There are many other examples with respect to the environment (pollu- 
tion control) with respect to the work situation (Workers' Compensation Board 
health and safety regulations) and so on. 


C. Protection of moral and material interests of authors 


Proprietary rights for those undertaking scientific research and development 
activity are protected in a number of ways. For example, the Science Council of 
B.C.'s patent policy (under the Science Council Act, section 4(2)), encourages 
British Columbia firms to patent the results of their research and development 
activity. However, if such firms decide not to patent the results of this: acti= 
vity, the Science Council can choose to do so itself in order that the province 
may benefit from the results of this activity which is in fact paid for by the 
province. With respect to university patent policy, research and development 
activity undertaken within universities may be patentable under the Universities 
Patent Policies and Programs. Since the wniversity, to a large extent, funds 
this research it maintains the right to receive benefit from the exploitation of 
that R & D activity. There are of course federal patent policies as well. 


While there are various patent laws and proprietary rights established in law 
and by convention, there are of course difficulties with respect to some areas 
of research development activity and technology which elude these provisions. 
For example, it is difficult to patent computer applications software when te Ure 
quite easy to replicate a disk or computer tape for further distribution and 
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use. The way in which software producers have compensated for this is to charge 
sufficiently for the original product in order to offset the loss of future 
benefits which might have resulted from the further sale of that product. 


Protection for authors in literary and artistic fields is provided by copyright 
legislation in the federal jurisdiction. 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the development and the 


diffusion of science and culture 


(1) Laws relating to the constitutional matters are not within the British 
Columbia jurisdiction, 


(2) Within the Province of British Columbia a number of vehicles are used to 
develop and diffuse the results of scientific research am technological devel- 
Opment as noted earlier (refer to B, (2) and (3)). In addition, the Science 
Council of B.C. and the Ministry of Universities, Science and Communications 
have been supportive to the Arts, Science and Technology Centre and its objec- 
tives to promote an interchange of ideas and provide further experience with 
respect to science and the arts. Other general means which have been taken to 
promote conservation, development and diffusion of science include the develop- 
ment of library systems and scientific data bases, new forms of communications 
between the producers, disseminators and users of information (the Knowledge 
Network and the Open Learning Institute) and a variety of other undertakings 
(talk shows, seminars and conferences, interprovincial meetings and discussions, 
federal/provincial meetings and discussions). The question of conservation of 
culture is addressed in this report in the answers to 15A. 


E. Right to the freedom of scientific research and creative activity 


(1) through (3) Within existing federal and provincial legislation concerning 
the basic freedoms of everyone, scientific research and creative activity is 
encouraged. In addition, the Ministry of Universities, Science and Communica- 
tions has taken a number of initiatives to promote this activity and to allow 
others to enjoy the results of this activity. Many of these mechanisms have 
been referred to earlier. As well, the Science Council of B.C. in conjunction 
with the Discovery Foundation have established an Innovation Office which has 
been formed to assist inventors and innovators in developing their ideas and 
concepts into viable commercial products, and to promote technology transfer 
from the laboratory to industry. The exchange of information concerning scien- 
tific, technical and related information is accomplished through several means, 
including seminars and conferences which were held throughout the year and spon- 
sored either through the ministry and its related organizations, or through 
other institutions (universities, colleges, vocational schools, industry, etc.). 


(4) In order to support learned societies, professional associations and other 
Organizations and institutions, the Science Council of B.C. provides grants to 
assist in funding research projects. The Ministry of Universities, Science and 
Communications has taken the initiative to arrange conferences on _ specific 
matters of provincial concern (i.e., compressed natural gas as a vehicle fuel). 
Where specific concerns are raised by industry (i.e., the use of computer 
assisted design in manufacturing technology) the Ministry of Industry and Small 
Business joins with the Ministry of Universities, Science and Communications to 
provide assistance. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND* 


This report deals with the laws and provisions of Prince Edward Island which are 
relevant to. Articles 13-15 of athe} (Govenantsts Cenerabhy, ¢cherems spo discord 
found between legislation passed and the Covenant. 


In 1975, the P.E.I. Government passed the Human Rights Act which guaranteed 
freedom from discrimination based on race, religion, creed, colour, sex, marital 
status, ethnic or national origin or political belief. In 1980, the Act was 
amended to include age and physical disability. The Act takes precedence over 
all other P.E.I. statutes. 


ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 
A. Principal laws, administrative regulations and collective agreements. 


The principal laws are: the Human Rights Act, S.P.E.I. 1975, Cap. 72, amended 
in 1980; the School Act, R.S.P.E.I. 1974, Cap. S-2, amended in L980 eAn ACE MLO 
Establish Holland College - A College of Applied Arts and _ Technology, 
R.S.P.E.1. 1974, Cap. H-8; An Act to Establish the Maritime Provinces Higher 
Education Commission, R.S.P.E.1. 1974, Cap. M-2; An Act to Establish the Univer- 
sity of Prince Edward Island, R.S.P.E.I. 1974, Cap. U-4; the Trade Schools Act, 
R.S.P.E.1. 1974, Cap. T-6; the Teachers' Superannuation Act, R.S.P.E.I. 1974, 
Cap. T=l.1; and the labour Act, R.S.P.E. 1. 19/4) Cap, L-l. 


The administrative regulations are: the School Act Regulations; the Teachers' 
Superannuation Act Regulations; the Trade School Act Regulations; and the 
Order-In-Council 591/64 (Student Loans). 


The collective agreements are: the Memorandum of Agreement Between Province of 
Prince Edward Island and the Prince Edward Island Teachers’ Federation, 
September 1, 1981 - June 30, 1983; the Memorandum of Agreement Between Holland 
College and the Prince Edward Island Public Service Association 1982-1984; the 
Memorandum of Agreement Between Board of Governors of U.P.E.I. and the Faculty 
Association of U.P.E.I.; and the Agreement on Procedures for Determining 
Salaries and Fringe Benefits Between Board of Governors of U.P.E.I. and the 
Faculty Association of U.P.E.I. 


B. Measures taken to promote the full realization of the right of 
everyone to education with a view to achieving: the full devel- 
opment of the human personality and the sense of its dignity; 
the strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; the development of human rights teaching; the effec-— 
tive participation of all persons in a free society; the promo— 
tion of understanding, tolerance am friendship among all 
nations and all racial, ethnic or religious groups; the further— 
ance of the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance 
of peace. 


The measures suggested above are reflected in the social studies curriculum of 


primary and secondary schools. The philosophy, as set down by the Department of 
Education in the Teachers' Curriculum Guide, states that Social Studies/Social 


* Report submitted by the Government of Prince Edward Island. 
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Sciences should enable pupils to’ appreciate and tolerate other cultures and 
ethnic groups thus fostering tolerance and reducing prejudices. This in turn 
should lead to a better understanding of self and others and to an awareness of 
the rights and responsibilities of each individual. 


The general objectives of these courses are: to continue the development of 
understanding and acceptance of other people in all aspects of their lives 
geographical, historical, economic, social, political and cultural; to encourage 
attitudes of concern, tolerance and responsibility in relation to others; to 
develop an understanding of the rights and responsibilities of a citizen in a 
democratic society; to recognize contributions made by various ethnic groups in 
the development of our nation and world. 


In elementary and junior high schools the social studies courses are compul- 
sory. In senior high schools they are not compulsory, although most school 
boards require one or more social science courses in order to graduate. 


At the post-secondary level there are no courses nor written regulations which 


solely expound these goals. However, many professors on the U.P.E.I. Arts 
Faculty teach with these goals as an underlying theme. 


C. Right to primary education 


The Prince Edward Island Government adheres to the idea of compulsory and free 


primary education as outlined in Article 13 of the Covenant. The Human Rights 


Act and the School Act guarantee this right to everyone. 


The Human Rights Act guarantees the right to education as it prohibits discrimi- 
nation against any individual or class of individuals with respect to enjoyment 
of accommodation, services and facilities to which members of the public have 
access. '"'Facilities' has been defined to include educational facilities thus 
guaranteeing no discrimination in the accessibility to education. This protec- 
tion applies at all levels of education. 


The School Act, section 47(1), guarantees free school privileges, including free 
educational instruction and necessary transportation, for every child from six 
to twenty years of age inclusive, who has not graduated from high school and is 
a resident of that regional administrative unit in which he is to attend school. 


The Act provides for compulsory attendance at school for all children over the 
age of seven and under the age of sixteen years. Compulsory education is 
strongly enforced under the Act which states that the parent of a child who is 
required to attend school shall cause the child to do so, and that the parent of 
a child who neglects or refuses to cause the child to attend school is guilty of 
an offence (section 49). 


Special education 


The Department of Education has established a special education program is for 
exceptional students who have physical, mental, behavioral or sensory character- 
istics that differ enough from those of the majority of children that they 
require special education and/or related services in order to develop to their 
maximum capacity. This group of children includes those with communication 
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disorders, auditory or visual impairment, physical or learning disabilities, 
mental retardation, multiple handicaps, high intelligence or unique talents. 


The main objective of this program is to keep these exceptional students in a 
regular classroom and to have them follow a regular program, if possible. 
However, if the students cannot cope with this educational setting, alternatives 
are available. The Provincial Government pays the cost of sending these 
children to special schools. The following are alternatives to the regular 
classroom setting. 


Auditory handicapped 


The Prince Edward Island School for the Hearing Impaired, in Charlottetown, 
provides an auditory-oral program for hearing impaired children. The school has 
a staff of five teachers including an educational audiologist. In addition to 
full-time classroom services, there is a parent guidance service for pre- 
schoolers. Itimerant services are also provided for hearing-impaired pupils who 
are either fully or partially integrated into the regular school system. 


Visually handicapped 


Services for the visually handicapped in Atlantic Canada are governed by the 
Atlantic Special Education Authority. There is one residential setting, located 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia. Prince Edward Island has the services of a consultant 
who works out of the school and supervises the work of the two full-time itin- 
erant teachers who work with both school-age and pre-school-age students. 
Children who need a residential setting are sent to Nova Scotia with expenses 
paid by the Government of Prince Edward Island. 


Physically handicapped 


Prince Edward Island has one facility for physically handicapped pupils who may 
need a protected setting. This is a non-graded class where pupils may progress 
at their own rate through an individualized program. 


Socially/emotionally handicapped 


An educational program is provided for pupils who have to attend Hillsborough 
Hospital for treatment of emotional/behavioral problems. A non-graded class is 
located on the hospital grounds, the teacher of which is also a member of the 
hospital treatment team. The Department of Education also administers a tutor- 
ing program for home-bound, hospital-bound or sick children. 


Language training for immigrant children 


An English language tutorial program is provided to assist immigrant children 
who have little or no knowledge of English when they enter the school system. 


D. Right to secondary education 


Through the School Act, secondary education is free and compulsory in the same 
manner as primary education, as explained above. 


Special secondary education 


On Prince Edward Island there are four main centres which provide technical and 
vocational secondary education although training is available in smaller centres 
as well. These centres, which are under the auspices of Holland College, 
endeavour to provide diversity and flexibility in the educational program to 
meet individual and community needs. 


In 1978-79, a new project was undertaken whereby senior high school students 
could, if they wished, spend half of each day taking vocational courses, and the 
other half, academic courses. It has proved very successful. 


The vocational schools serve students from across the Province. In conjunction 
with Holland College, they provide free transportation to students outside their 
particular administrative unit, either directly or by paying the student's 
transportation costs. 


E. Right to higher education 


Entrance into a higher educational institution on Prince Edward Island, on the 
basis of capacity, is equally accessible to all. Any applicant who meets the 
academic requirements of the University of P.E.I. or of Holland College has an 
equal right to attend these higher educational institutions. 


The Act to Establish the University of Prince Edward Island states that "no 
academically qualified person, ... student or prospective student at the 
university, (can be excluded) from the wmiversity or treated prejudicially 
because of circumstances of race, creed, sex, colour, nationality, political 
persuasion, religious commitments, or the absence of religious conmitment." 
(Section 4(2)) 


Financial aid to students in higher education is made available by means of: 
the Canada Student Loan Program; the P.E.I. Government Bursary Program; and the 
U.P JEL. Loan. Fund. 


Canada Student Loan Program 


This program was introduced and is financed by the federal government to assist 
students who would otherwise be wumable to pursue full-time, post-secondary 
studies. Students applying for loans must show sufficient need. 


P.E.I1. Government Bursary Program 


In 1969, this financial assistance program was established by the provincial 
government to supplement the assistance provided under the federal government's 
loan program. The maximum bursary available is $1700. During 1981, the Student 
Aid Section processed and evaluated 1,359 applications for assistance, 1,294 of 
which received aid. 


eee... Loan Fund 


This fund was created to make small loans available to students in times of 
extreme need. The loans are for a maximum of $100 and must be repaid within 
60 days. 
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Despite these steps to provide financial assistance to higher education, there 
have been no measures directed at the progressive introduction of free higher 
education. 


Types and number of institutions 


The province has one university and one college of applied arts and technology. 
The University of Prince Edward Island, in accordance with, ats. charter, offers 
undergraduate programs of study under the faculties of arts, science and educa- 
tion. The primary purpose of Holland College is to provide training for 
students seeking employment at semi-professional levels in business, applied 
arts and technology. The College is responsible for the operation of the voca- 
tional high school program, the vocational trade program, and adult night 
classes, as well as the School for Visual Arts and the Marine and Fisheries 
Training Centre. 


Financing 


The Maritime Provinces Higher Education Commission was formed in 1975 to co- 
ordinate the development and financing of post-secondary education in the three 
participating provinces - Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 
The Commission recommends a financial plan for funding the institutions in each 
province. Upon approval by the legislature, grants are provided to meet capital 
and operating costs. Tuition and residence fees account for the balance of the 
revenue. Real property owned by post-secondary institutions is exempt from 
taxation provided that it is used for the purposes of learning and education. 


He Right to fundamental education 


Three major programs in this area are: adult night classes; literacy instruc] 
tion; and Canada manpower training programs. 


1. Adult night classes 


These classes were initiated in 1966 by the Province to facilitate the academic 
upgrading of interested persons. Holland College instructs approximately 640 
participants per year in basic Mathematics, English, Science and History up to 
and including grade 12. These classes are held in 12 to 15 centres throughout 
the Island. 


In 1974, the classes expanded to include English as a second language for newly 
arrived immigrants, a French conversational course, Basic Typing, Business 
English and Business Communications. 


Many program graduates have continued to umiversities, colleges of applied 
technology or trade schools. The program has been highly utilized by women 
entering the labour market as well as by many of the Native Indian population 
from Lennox Island located in the western end of the Province. 


From 1971 to 1978, this program was co-funded by the federal and provincial 
governments. In 1978, the full financial responsibility was shifted to the 
provincial government. The cost for the program now exceeds $100,000 per year. 
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2. jLiteracy instruction 


This service is provided through the P.E.I. Literacy Council and is aimed at 
teaching basic reading and writing skills to adults. The Council is a voluntary 
Organization which works with approximately 50 people per year on a one-to-one 
ratio. It is given a small amount of funding from the provincial government for 
books and it is located in three centres on the Island. 


3. Canada manpower training programs 


Under section 92 of the Constitution Act, 1867, the provinces have the responsi- 
bility of education, but, to help fund programs relating to the labour market, 
the federal government, through the Employment and Immigration Commission, 
provides an annual budget to the provincial Department of Labour. The Employ- 
ment and Immigration Commission contacts the Department of Labour with regard to 
training for candidates in certain occupations which are in demand on the labour 
market. The Department of Labour then organizes the course by buying the train- 
ing from Holland College. If such training is not available, the Department of 
Labour is responsible for searching out training programs elsewhere. These 
programs supply living allowances for their participants which range from $43 to 
$100 per week. Travel allowances are also available for those living in rural 
areas. The following three main programs are available. 


The Basic Training for Skills Development Program brings participants up to the 
grade 10 level necessary to qualify for other training programs. Classes are 
located in five centres across the Island and run for a maximum of 52 weeks. 
Any further training necessary after this must be obtained on the individual's 
own initiative, or through the provincial educational system. 


Pre-employment courses are offered to people wishing to enter trades such as 
construction, mechanics and farming. They help people qualify for the Appren- 
ticeship Program. 


The Apprenticeship Program combines on the job training with classroom instruc- 
tion. Students must already be in a trade and have a job in that trade. This 
plan encompasses many trades and can continue for up to four years through 
various levels of certification. At completion the apprentice is issued a 
"Certificate of Qualification". Those completing Interprovincial Trades have a 
Red Seal affixed to their certificate which enables them to work throughout 
Canada. On the average, 500 apprentices participate each year. In recent 
years, the number of program dropouts has increased. Some of this is attributed 
to the difficulty of apprentices accumulating work experience. As of 1981, the 
total number of certificates issued through the program was 2,232. The total 
number of Red Seals was 750. 


The pre-employment courses and the Apprenticeship Program require that the 
participants have at least grade 10 standing, be past compulsory school age, and 
have not attended school for the previous 12 months. 


No serious difficulties seem to block rural or disadvantaged groups from parti- 
cipation in these programs. Travel allowances are made for those who must 
travel inter- and/or intra-provincially. Apprentices are also on the job and 
therefore not without income during their training period. 
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G. Deve lopment of a system of schools 


School unit organization 


In 1972, there was a reorganization of the elementary-secondary school system in 
the province so that five regional administrative units were created to replace 
the then existing rural school districts, city and town boards, and regional 
High. school edictricts. Each unit has a school board composed of 15 elected 
trustees. 


For the most part, schools can be grouped into three categories: elementary 
(grades 1-6), junior high/intermediate (grades 7-9), and senior high (grades 
10-12). In accordance with the School Act all schools are nonsectarian and no 


legislative provision has been made for a separate or dual school system. 


The five school units are given considerable autonomy. Unit five is the small- 
est of these units and is the only French majority speaking unit on the Island. 
It serves approximately 500 students and was formed specifically to attend to 
the needs of the French Acadian population. 


Financing 


The Minister of Education has established a provincial foundation program to 
provide a basic uniform standard of education for grades 1 to 12 through a 
system of financial grants. Complete funding from the general revenue of the 
province is provided for professional instructional staff, non-instruct ional 
staff, curriculum and program materials, school buildings, and a transportation 
system. Monies borrowed by regional school boards for the financing of capital 
projects are guaranteed by the government. 


The School Act provides that school boards may offer programs that are not 
included in the provincial foundation program. Such programs must be financed 
through an additional local levy within that particular administrative wnit. 
The Act also provides for public approval by the ratepayers before any such 
additional levy may be imposed. 


Private schools 


Presently, two private schools operate outside the public school system. No 
legislation exists for these institutions and therefore they come under the 
general discretion of the Minister in accordance with section 5(f) of the School 
Act which states that "The Minister ... may provide for the education of those 
persons in such institutions as he deems advisable." 


By departmental policy, approval can be obtained if: the teachers are certi- 
fied; the curriculum is approved by the department; all other statutory regula- 
tions held for public schools are met (e.g., fire-standards); the province can 
conduct student testing; and the number of enrolled students is reported. 


The Department of Education provides the textbooks for use in these schools. 


H. Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 


The Department of Education provides grants to students to assist those who 
could not otherwise afford a post-secondary education. As established by 
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Orders in Council, this is done.in co-operation with the federal student loan 
program. 


The average bursary has increased slightly over the years in an attempt to keep 
pace with rising costs. In 1981, the average bursary was $767 compared to $636 
in 1975. However, one of the difficulties encountered in this program is that 
the need outweighs the allotted resources. With rising tuition cost and tight 
summer employment, many students find it increasingly difficult to finance their 
post-secondary education. 


The University Act establishes that its institution will provide degrees below 
the Master's level only. Prince Edward Island students must therefore attend 
universities outside the province - usually in the Maritimes - to pursue post- 
baccalaureate studies. To ensure that these students obtain a portion of the 
seats in these programs, P.E.I. contributes money to these institutions. Such 
contributions have increased from $435,611 in 1975 to $2,497,400 in 1982. 


I. Improvement of the material conditions of the teaching staff 


The rights and duties relating to Island teachers are well outlined in each of 
the agreements together with the acts concerned. Each of the agreements speci- 
fies such areas as sick leave, maternity leave, salaries, etc. 


The public school teachers are governed by the School Act and regulations, the 
Memorandum of Agreement between the Province of P.E.I. and the P.E.I. Teacher's 
Federation and the Teachers' Superannuation Act, which deals basically with 
pension regulation. The Memorandum is concerned with areas such as duties, 
salaries, special leaves and includes section 39 which disallows discrimination 
and intimidation. The School Act, sections 37-43, outlines teacher's duties, 
remuneration during illness and the procedure to be followed for grievances 
against dismissal. The School Act regulations specify bargaining and arbitra- 
tion rules in case of disagreement. Division G, page 23, specifies that an 
award of a board of arbitration is binding upon the parties to the negotia- 
tions. Arbitration is the only option open to teachers. They have no right to 


strike as they are excluded from the general right to strike under the Labour 


Act eusectrone/,.(2) ) 


Holland College teachers are under the direction of the Public Service Associa- 
EeommugPn S SAS): Their agreement includes measures for salaries, sabbatical 
leave, etc., as well as a non-discrimination clause under Article 5. According 
to the P.S.A. Agreement, Article 35, grievances regarding the agreement can be 
settled by binding arbitration. However, since Holland College is not excluded 
from the Labour Act, their teaching staff does possess the right to strike as an 
alternative to arbitration. 


U.P.E.I. faculties have an agreement which regulates the various areas of 
employment. The University Act, section 4, deals with the prohibition of 
discrimination in all areas, be it concerned with faculty or students. The 
Agreement on Procedures, Part II, clause 6, specifies that, if there is 
disagreement during negotiations, the parties will be bound by the decision of 
the selection officer. 


Teachers in private schools are under private contract with the school. They do 
not come under any legislation besides that which would control private employ- 


ment practices. 
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All teachers have some input as to their curriculum, be it provincial public 
schools, university programs or vocational courses. This is not regulated by 
specific agreement or legislation but is usually part of policy and is accon- 
plished by means of an election of faculty to a curriculum committee. 


No national curriculum exists as each province has jurisdiction over education 
in their province. 


J. Right to choice of school 


Students attending private institutions are, by ministerial discretion, exempted 
from compulsory attendance at public schools. This discretion has been regarded 
as merely perfunctory. Since it is the parent who shoulders the financial 
responsibility, it is considered the parent's choice. 


Religious/moral education 


The two existing private schools each present a certain moral or religious 
doctrine. Children who attend these schools do so at their parents' choice. 
Public schools are non-sectarian. 


Native language 


The right of all English and French speaking children to an education in their 
mother tongue is guaranteed by the School Act, R.S.P.E.I. 1974, as amended in 
1980, Cap. 48, section 50(2). 


In administrative wnits, where teaching is given in a majority language, 
children belonging to the minority language group have the right to instruction 
in their own mother tongue if there are 25 or more children requesting such 
instruction. If a number falls below 25, the school board may use its discre- 
tion to provide the education sought. This can be accomplished by implement ing 
the requested program in their own unit or transporting the students to units 
where the program is available. The regulations provide for the boarding of 
students where transportation is not available or feasible. 


At present no laws or regulations have been tabled regarding education in the 
language of the native MicMac Indians. 


K. Liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 


P.E.I. has no laws or regulations which specifically address the freedom to 
establish and direct educational institutions outside the public school system. 
However, since education is the responsibility of the provincial government, no 
school can be established without permission. The School Act, section 5(f), 
allows that a school may exist if it operates under the Minister's discretion. 


There are no provisions which allow these institutions to exist without 
interference. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, FREE 


sa ee EE EE EE 


OF CHARGE FOR ALL 


Compulsory primary education, free of charge for all, has been achieved in 
Prince Edward Island. 
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ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY THE 
BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PROTECTION OF 
THE INTEREST OF AUTHORS 


The relevant acts are: the Fathers of Confederation Building Act, R.S.P.E.I. 
1974, Cap. F-5; and the Prince Edward Island Heritage Foundation Act, 
Res: Pabst. 1974, Cap.; H-8. 


A. Right to take part in cultural affairs 


bes At present, there is no written policy on culture by the provincial 
government. Cultural aspects are directed by the Department of Community 
Affairs which also makes grants available to other organizations. Decisions are 
based on an unwritten policy which encourages Island tradition and culture as a 
whole and not as individual entities. 


2s The Department of Community Affairs contributes annually to various 
institutions such as the provincial Heritage Foundation, the Confederation 
Centre of the Arts and the Council of the Arts. Funding for smaller groups is 
done through annual applications for assistance. 


The Heritage Foundation is concerned with the preservation of Island handiwork 
and furniture and it attempts to acquire and retain these pieces on the Island. 
It funds some local festivals and administers the Island museums. 


The Confederation Centre of the Arts hosts musical and theatrical presentations 
as well as the public art gallery, library and public archives. Although this 
national theatre receives contributions from the federal and other provincial 
governments as well as private donors, 60% of the theatre's funds are provided 
by the provincial government. 


The Council of the Arts is a promotional agency which seeks to encourage 
particapation by the public. ins-aligefacets, ofp cart, be it fine» arts, the 
performing arts, folk arts or crafts. The Council has a grants program under 
which individuals and organizations may apply for financial help in creative or 
artistic matters. 


Some Community Affairs grants have gone to Art for Senior Citizens, Island 
Community Theatre, Comité Acadien, Provincial Art Bank and Festival/Special 
Events. Although the Department contributes to these groups as well as the 
Confederation Centre, the Heritage Foundation and the Council of the Arts, these 
groups and agencies are for the most part autonomous and the Department does not 
dictate guidelines for them. 


To encourage private initiative, the Department often supports a special event 
(e.g., traditional folk music festival) which is usually very simple. It is 
hoped this simplicity will encourage local groups to take greater responsibility 
for such events. 


No facility for professional education in the arts has yet been developed. 


Legislation has not dealt specifically with artistic freedom or its 
limitations. 
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Most cultural exchange is done on a regional basis either because of similar and 
therefore shared traditions, or as active interprovincial exchanges. Any 
exchange on an international basis is governed by the federal government through 
the Department of External Affairs. 


Some foreign exchanges have taken place involving Island farmers and youth 
groups. These exchanges facilitated an exchange of ideas and information. They 
were funded privately or federally, but some of the organization was done by 
provincial departments. 


B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its 
applications 


Some research is done through the departments of Agriculture and Fisheries or 
organizations such as the Institute of Man and Resources. Funding for this 
research is provided by the federal government. 


The provincial university does not have graduate programs and therefore few 
research grants are made available. 
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MANITOBA* 
Introduction 


Manitoba is one of Canada's "prairie provinces". It comprises a total area of 
650,087 square kilometres, which represents 6.5% of the total area of Canada. 
The province of Manitoba has 1,026,241 people, 4.22% of Canada's population. 
Approximately 55% of the population is located in Winnipeg, the province's 
largest urban centre. This is in contrast to the sparsely populated northern 
half of the province. 


ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


As of July 1, 1978, the two provincial departments of education and continuing 
education were combined to form the Department of Education. The Department of 
Education is responsible, directly or indirectly, for elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary education in Manitoba. 


Elementary-secondary education spans 12 years. It is organized into a six-year 
elementary segment, and three years each of junior and senior high school. 


Three community colleges (Red River, Assiniboine, and Keewatin) offer post- 
secondary career programs and vocational courses at the trades level. 


The province has three universities (Manitoba, Winnipeg, and Brandon). The 
University of Manitoba is the largest of the post-secondary institutions. In 
addition, four colleges grant degrees to students training for church ministry. 


In 1981-82, Manitoba had a total of 253,534 students. The total provincial 
expenditure on education amounted to $568,951,500. This represented 20.1% of 
the total budget in Manitoba. 


A. Principal laws, etc. 


The premier document which governs education in the Province of Manitoba is The 
PublachSchools’ Act; "S.M. 19803" c% 333, %Cap > P2509 Invaddition; the Act provides 
authority for the issuance of certain regulations which enhance the provisions 
Of thet Act < 


B. Measures taken to promote the full realization of the rights of 
everyone to education with a view to achieving: 


(1) The full development of the human personality and the sense of 
its dignity. 


A social studies curriculum, in effect from kindergarten to grade 12, has the 
following broad objectives: to develop within students a feeling of acceptance, 
self-confidence, and a recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual; 
to encourage students to understand and accept the responsibility they have for 
shaping and directing their lives; and to encourage students to judge the impor- 
tance of their role and purpose in groups and in society. 


* Report prepared by the Government of Manitoba. 
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(2) Respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


The major measure has been the establishment of a program whereby presentations 
on human rights issues can be provided to schools and other institutions upon 
request. The Manitoba Human Rights Commission has a responsibility to adminis- 
ter such programs under Section 13 of The Human Rights Act, which states that it 
is the function of the Commission: to forward the principle that every person 
is free and equal in dignity and rights without regard to race, nationality, 
religion, colour, sex, age, marital status, physical or mental handicap, ethnic 
or national origin, political beliefs, family status or source of income; to 
promote an understanding of, acceptance of and compliance with the Act; to 
develop and conduct educational programs designed to eliminate discriminatory 
practices related to the above mentioned factors; to disseminate knowledge and 
promote understanding of the civil and legal rights of residents of the province 
and to conduct educational programs in that respect; and to further the princi- 
ple of equality of opportunities and equality in the exercise of civil and legal 
rights regardless of status. 


(3) The development of human rights teaching. 


Human rights teaching has been furthered by the recent establishment by the 
provincial Human Rights Commission of a position of human rights education 
officer. 


(4) Effective participation of all in a free society. 


Currently, this goal is being promoted by the Manitoba Human Rights Commission 
through various activities, such as in-school programs. 


(5) The promotion of understanding, tolerance and friendship among 
all nations and all racial, ethnic or religious groups. 


The new Kindergarten to Grade 12 Social Studies curriculum is designed to attain 
the following goals: to develop in students an appreciation of positive atti- 
tudes towards the diverse cultures to be found in the local, national, and 
international social environments; to encourage students to exhibit concern for 
the well-being and dignity of others; to develop an understanding of social 
relationships by recognizing the interdependence of all people; to develop posi- 
tive ways of dealing with prejudice, discrimination and stereotyping; and to 
develop an understanding and empathy for social and cultural groups different 
from one's own. 


Various activities have been proposed or implemented in the pursuit of such 
goals. These include: the staging of in-school Folklorama Days; the promotion 
of international clubs in schools; the promotion of debating teams from differ- 
ent schools on topics related to ethnicity and prejudice; weekend ethnic leader- 
ship camps; and home visit exchanges between members from different communities, 
provinces, and countries. 


(6) The furtherance of the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 


The Province of Manitoba attempts to further the activities of the United 
Nations, mainly through funding. As examples, the Province of Manitoba has 
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provided the following support: a) $1,600 to the Canadian Bureau for Interna- 
tional Education; b) $1,500 to the World University of Canada; c) $15,000 to the 
Lester B. Pearson College of the Pacific; and d) $3,300 to the United Nations 
Association. 


C. Right to primary education 


(1) Measures taken for the realization of the right to primary educa- 
tion, including special provisions relating to specific groups. 


Section 259 of The Public Schools Act states that any person who has attained 
the age of 6 years at the beginning of the school year, or will reach the age of 
6 years within 12 weeks after that time, or within 12 weeks after any date fixed 
by the school board for admission, has the right to receive a free primary 
public education. In addition, Section 75 states that no school board shall 
charge tuition fees for resident pupils. 


Clause 258(1)(b) of the Act defines compulsory school age in Manitoba as over 7 
years of age and under 16 years of age. 


The following are some of the measures which help to ensure primary education to 
specific groups. 


The Department of Education supplies a consultant for Women's Studies. 


Under The Public Schools Act, Subsection 43(1), and Manitoba Regulation 166/81, 
transportation is provided for those students who would have more than one mile 
to walk in order to reach school, and who do not reside in a city, town, or 
village. Handicapped pupils are transported under every circumstance. 


A small schools program makes additional funding available to small rural 
schools. 


The Department of Education has a Child Development and Support Services Branch 
which provides services to students with handicaps and learning disabilities. 


In 1981, the Department of Education spent $25,521,000 on Special Education 
programs. In addition, $2,034,800 was spent on programs for the Manitoba School 
for the Deaf, and $1,568,900 was expended on various other handicapped support 
programs. 


The Department of Education supplies a consultant for Immigration and English as 
a second language. In 1981, $1,192,100 was spent on programs in support for 
children of immigrants. 


A variety of language programs are operating in Manitoba schools. As of 1981- 
82, 8,200 students were enrolled in German programs, 2,300 students were taking 
Ukrainian programs, 3,500 students were enrolled in French as a first language, 
and 5,900 pupils were taking French immersion programs. In addition, there are 
language programs in Hebrew, Icelandic, and Latin. 


The Department of Education has a Native Education Branch consisting of 12 
people with responsibility for program development to meet the special needs of 
Native children. 
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A travel program is being developed by the Department of Education to allow 
students to travel throughout the province and gain exposure to a variety of 
cultural experiences. Support for multicultural programs amounted to $500,000 
in L9S1-52., 


(2) Percentage of children covered by primary education. 


According to federal government data (Education in Canada, A Statistical Review 


for 1980-81, Table 26), all of the 6 year old children in Manitoba are enrolled 


in the primary grades. Of°7.to 14 year old children,, full attendance was 
reported in the primary grades. 


(3) Extent to which primary education is free. 


Primary education is free to all resident pupils in the province of appropriate 
age throughout the public school system. 


(4) Factors and difficulties. 


As all children have access to free primary education within the public school 
system, this right has been realized. 


D. Right to secondary education 


(1) Availability and accessibility of secondary education. 


Under The Public Schools Act, Section 259, a Manitoba resident has the right to 
attend school to 3 years beyond the age of majority, that is, up to 21 years of 
age. Financial assistance is available for students who need it. Information 
on this assistance is provided below under section H "Establishment of an 
adequate fellowship system". 


(2) Availability of technical and vocational secondary education. 


Technical and vocational secondary education is encouraged under two sections of 
Manitoba Regulation 166/81: section 27, which states that a school division is 
eligible to receive certain support in respect of vocational programs, such as 
salaries, fringe benefits, and supplies directly related to technical or voca- 
tional programs; and section 47, which states that a school division is eligible 
to receive support in respect of vocational equipment. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Education has vocational-education consultants to assist school divi- 
sions with the delivery of technical/vocational programs. Assistance is provid- 
ed in the areas of curriculum development and implementation, as well as in 
servicing. 


In 1981, measures aimed at increasing accessibility included the processing of 
$3,225,000 in vocational grants, and the establishment of 17 technical/voca- 
tional programs. Improved access to these programs is illustrated by the fact 
that 30% of the 63,000 secondary school students are currently enrolled in 
technical/vocational courses, as compared to 15% ten years ago. 


(3) Progressive introduction of free secondary education. 


Subsection 1(13) of The Public Schools Act states that any person in a particu- 
lar school division or school district whose parents or legal guardian with whom 
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he resides is a resident therein, or who has attained the age of 18 years and is 
a Canadian citizen or landed immigrant resident therein, or who by reason of 
being dealt with under any provision of the Child Welfare Act becomes a resident 
therein, or who is designated in writing by the Minister as a resident therein, 
is entitled to free secondary public education within the school division of 
which he/she is a resident, for up to 3 years beyond the age of majority. In 
addition, Section 75 states that no school board shall charge tuition fees for 
such resident pupils. 


(4) Factors and difficulties. 


Several factors are evident in the area of providing secondary education. 
Firstly, there is the historical issue of the need for farm labour in Manitoba, 
which kept many children at home and out of the secondary classrooms. This 
problem has been alleviated with the mechanization of agriculture. Secondly, 
there is the issue of disadvantaged groups participating fully in secondary 
education. However, the introduction of secondary bursaries and social assis- 
tance has helped to resolve this issue. Thirdly, there exists the matter of 
providing suitable programming for children with various learning difficulties. 
These children have been accommodated by: the School for the Deaf; arrangements 
with the School for the Blind in Brantford, Ontario; the provision of special 
learning materials; and, provincial support for programming in the child's own 
school. Fourthly, there is the issue of vocational education, which has been 
dealt with by a variety of programs. Fifthly, the issue of providing secondary 
education to rural and northern students has been resolved by the introduction 
of more rural programs, more correspondence courses, and improved transportation 
and communication networks. 


It is the general view that these and most other issues in the field of second- 
ary education have been resolved to the extent currently possible. This is 
evident by the fact that the retention rate between grade 2 and grade 12 is 
currently 74%, compared to 11% in 1950. In addition, 86.9% of the eligible 
secondary Manitoba residents are currently enrolled in Manitoba schools (accord- 
ing to Education in Canada, Statistical Review, 1981, Table 2.5). These statis- 
tics indicate that the right to the opportunity to pursue secondary education 
has been realized. 


E. Right to higher education 
(1) Accessibility of higher education. 


The Department of Education has a Community Colleges Division which is responsi- 
ble for the coordination of post-secondary programs in trades and technologies, 
applied arts and business, health sciences, and basic education. Ina l9st: 
$34,039,100 was spent by the Community Colleges Division. 


Promoting growth and development of Manitoba's universities is the responsibil- 
ity of the Universities Grants Commission. In 1981, this commission expended 
$133,592,300 on the three provincial universities. 


In addition, the Department of Education has a Post-Secondary Career Development 
Branch. The responsibility of this branch is to extend the opportunities of 
post-secondary education and training to those who would otherwise be rejected 
by post-secondary institutions in their normal operations. Support to these 
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disadvantaged students comes in the form of academic support, social support, 
and financial support. Progress in this area is evident by the success of major 
programs, such as the Brandon General Hospital School of Nursing Mature Student 
Program, the University of Manitoba Access Program, and teacher training 
programs. In 1981-82, $851,800 was spent on 11 such programs, serving the needs 
of 375 students. 


Finally, the universities in Manitoba offer special programs to make higher 
education more accessible. For example, the three universities offer a Mature 
Students Program, whereby those students who do not qualify for regular student 
admission have the opportunity to obtain regular student status. This program 
is geared towards students 21 years of age or over. In addition, these institu- 
tions offer University of the North college courses for students living in 
remote and isolated areas of the north. A variety of other off-campus courses 
are also provided. 


(2) Financial assistance for students in higher education. 


Financial assistance is available for students attending post-secondary institu- 
tions. Information on this assistance is provided below under section H "Estab- 
lishment of an adequate fellowship system". 


(3) Factors and difficulties. 


Greater equality of access to post-secondary education by removing social and 
economic barriers is seen as the major objective of student aid programs. 
Existing financial aid programs have assisted many lower income students, and 
students from rural areas. These students, however, continue to be wunder- 
represented in post-secondary institutions. One program designed to alleviate 
this problem is the University of Manitoba's Winnipeg Centre Project, by wh ich 
persons from Winnipeg's core area who lack the normal educational pre-requisites 
for the professions of teaching and social work are enabled to train for those 
professions. 


F. Right to fundamental education 


(1) Measures taken for the fundamental education of persons who 
have not completed their primary education. 


The following are some of the organizations and their activities undertaken in 
an effort to promote fundamental education. 


A Community Colleges, Adult and Continuing Education Branch has been established 
within the Department of Education to assist in the co-ordination of educational 
programs for adults. 


The Manpower Needs Committee coordinates in Manitoba the adult basic education 
programs of the Employment and Immigration Commission of the federal government. 


The Department of Community Services and Corrections has introduced education as 
part of the rehabilitation process. Programs in this area are normally provided 
by a local community college or university. 
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Libraries, literacy councils, and’ literacy volunteers sponsor adult basic educa- 
tion programs. Sheltered workshops are also employed to provide basic education 
skills to special client groups. 


The International Centre in Winnipeg serves 200 people who need to upgrade their 
reading and writing skills. The Winnipeg School Board oversees this program. 


A major program in the field of fundamental education is the General Education 
Development Program. This program, initiated by the Department of Education in 
1972, attempts to accommodate those adults who did not graduate from high 
school, but who may have acquired skills at or above the high school level since 
leaving school. General Education Development tests are administered in the 
areas of Writing Skills, Social Studies, Science, Reading Skills, and Mathema- 
tics. High school equivalency certificates are awarded to those persons who 
perform satisfactorily on these tests. Since 1972, over 17,000 Manitoba adults 
have written tests and have been awarded certificates. 


(2) Factors and difficulties. 


There are several difficulties affecting the realization of the right to funda- 
mental education. Many of these problems are related to the rural nature of 
Manitoba. The sparse population scattered across a vast geographic area has led 
to problems in transportation and communication. There are also difficulties 
related to a rural or Native way of life. Associated with this is the fact that 
rural and/or Native adults often receive lower incomes than their urban and non- 
Native counterparts. Handicapped adults in rural areas also face obstacles that 
hinder their pursuit of fundamental education, such as a lack of facilities and 
trained personnel. 


However, specific and disadvantaged groups are increasingly receiving access to 


fundamental education. Following are some examples of the programs in place 
that attempt to serve the needs of these special groups. Assiniboine Community 
College offers a Native Pre-Business Education course. In 1982, nine students 
were enrolled in this program. Keewatin Community College offers a Satellite 
Adult Basic Education course. In 1982, 166 students were enrolled in this 
program. Red River Community College offers the following courses: a Rural 


Adult Basic Education course, a Rural Basic Training For Skills Development 
course, and a Rural Employment Strategies course, in which a total of 367 
students were enrolled in 1982; a Preparation Program For the Handicapped, in 
which 10 students were enrolled in 1982; a Hearing Impaired Preparation Program, 
in which 13 students were enrolled in 1982; and, a Correspondence Adult Basic 
Education course, in which 10 students were enrolled in 1982. 


(3) Statistical data. 


Enrollments in adult basic education courses in Manitoba community colleges were 
3,234 in 1977/78 and 243954'°in" 1981/82 ,° ‘with lower ‘figures “in? ‘between “(2,573 
being the lowest, in 1980/81). Each year, nearly half of the registrants were 
in the 15-24 age group, one third in the 25-34 age group, and the rest in the 
group 35 years and over. The number of women enrolled was about 15% higher than 
men at the beginning of the period and 7% lower at the end of the period. 
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G. Deve lopment of a system of schools 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


In Manitoba, the development of the present school system began with the estab- 
lishment of the School Divisions Boundaries Commission in 1958. This Commission 
was responsible for the organization of the province into school divisions. 
Upon approval, residents in each area voted on the establishment of a school 
division to replace the old school district system. Where the vote was favour- 
able, the Minister could, by order, establish a division. This school division 
concept provided opportunities for education which did not exist in many 
Manitoba communities prior to 1958. 


Once a school division was established, the organization of the school board of 
trustees followed. This process included: the nomination of candidates for the 
first board; setting the date of the first election; and, determining the term 
of office for each trustee position. Upon completion of the organization 
process and the filling of vacancies, the next step was the delineation of 
school board powers and duties. 


The duties of school boards are outlined under Sections 41 to 43 of The Public 


Schools Act. All school boards must provide adequate school accommodation and 


education in grades 1 to 12 inclusive for all resident persons who have the 
right to attend school. They must make provision for a pupil to attend a school 
in another school division or school district for a program not provided by the 
pupil's home school division; the pupil's home school division is then responsi- 
ble for paying the residual costs of this education. They must appoint an 
auditor to conduct an annual audit, to prepare a supplementary report, and to 
provide a financial statement to the Minister for the purpose of describing in 
detail expenses for all purposes and revenues from all sources for the current 


year. In addition, they must provide or make provision for the transportation 
of all resident pupils not residing in a city, town, or village and who have 
more than one mile to walk in order to reach school. Alternatively, they may 


pay all or part of the living expenses of such pupils instead of providing 
transportation. 


The powers of school boards are outlined in other sections of The Public Schools 
Act including sections 48, 49, 51 and 53. School boards may provide various 
courses of instruction, collect tuition fees, purchase various educational 
material, make provisions for the transportation of any resident pupils, and 


authorize the levying of fees or fines. They also have the power to expend 
moneys raised for other school purposes. They may grant scholarships, bursaries 
or awards. They are allowed to make special provisions for teachers in the 


areas of leave of absence, sick leave and insurance coverage, and to establish 
pension, superannuation or optional plans to cover those employees who are not 
provided for under The Teachers' Pensions Act. They must appoint a superinten- 
dent and a secretary-treasurer, pay their remuneration and define their duties. 


(2) Measures taken to develop a system of schools. 
(a) Provision of finance 


Since 1967 the Province has provided 100% funding of approved capital costs of 
new buildings, additions and major renovations. More than $200 million had been 
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invested up to 1982. In 1981, 15 major projects were approved at an estimated 
cost of $9,085,000. Funding is organized through debentures issued in the name 
of the school division, purchased by the Province through the Capital Financing 
Authority. The amount required for the annual debt retirement payments is 
provided by the province. 


(b) Building of schools 


School divisions are responsible for commissioning architects for these 
projects, and consequently for the planning of facilities. However, the plans 
must receive the approval of the Department of Education School Buildings 
Projects Committee, the Public Schools Finance Board, and the Minister at the 
schematic, sketch plan, working drawing, and tender stages of each project. 


(c) Provision of educational material 
The Department of Education contains an Instructional Media Services Branch. 


Four sections of this Branch provide schools with instructional material. 
Administration and School Services are responsible for the co-ordination of the 


materials and services provided. The Department of Education Library provides 
various media support materials. Production and School Broadcasts provides 
multimedia programs. Special Materials Services provide alternative learning 


materials for special students. In addition, there is the Manitoba Text Book 
Bureau, which is responsible for the distribution of Print and Non-Print 
Materials. In 1981-82, this Bureau expended $566,900 on educational materials. 
In addition, textbooks are issued free of charge to all pupils under clause 
41(1)(n) of The Public Schools Act. 


Furthermore, the Department of Education provides library assistance to schools, 
in the form of technical aid or assistance in the establishment of school 
libraries. However, school libraries remain fully autonomous as the Department 
exercises no censorship regulations pertaining to library materials. 


(3) Statistical and other comparative data. 


The provision of finance for the development of a system of schools comes in 
three general forms. Firstly, there is the Education Support Program, con- 
trolled in part by the Public Schools Finance Board and the Department of Educa- 
tion. This program is 65% funded by general provincial revenue and 35% funded 
by the Education Support Levy on property. The Education Support Levy is based 
upon property assessments within a school division. The Education Support 
Program contributed 77% of all revenues in 1981, compared to an average of 50% 
in previous years. Secondly, there is the Special Levy, which allows individual 
school divisions to raise additional monies by levying an additional local tax 
on real property. Some 20% of the funds were raised through this tax in 1981] 
compared to between 41% and 45% in previous years. Thirdly, there are other 
sources, which may include revenue from the federal government, from indivi- 
duals, from other school boards, and from the Province of Manitoba other than 
the Education Support Program. Revenues from these sources amounted to 3% in 
1981. The percentage was lower in previous years. In addition, prior to 1981, 
there were equalization grants, which attempted to provide less affluent school 
divisions with greater financial support. These grants amounted to approximate- 
ly 4.5% of total revenues between 1975 and 1980. The total revenue per pupil 
increased from $951 in 1973 to $2,746 in 1981. 
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(4) Factors and difficulties. 


The main difficulty in developing a comprehensive system of schools has been the 
geographic and demographic nature of Manitoba. The province is characterized by 
a sparse population scattered across a large area. This causes significant 
administrative difficulties. These problems were addressed in 1967 with the 
unitary school division legislation. Before the establishment of unitary school 
divisions in 1966-67, approximately 2,000 school districts and divisions were in 
existence in Manitoba. At present, there are 47 unitary school divisions. In 
addition, there is a system of special revenue and remote school districts. 
Currently, there are 6 special revenue school districts and 7 remote school 
districts 


H. Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 
(1) Principal laws, etc. 


Principal regulations designed to encourage an adequate fellowship system are 
embodied in Manitoba Regulation 249/80, which is authorized under The Education 


Administration Act, S.M. 1980, c. 31 - Cap. E10. The regulations provide that 


the purpose of the various aid programs is to supplement, but not to replace, 
family or student resources (section 2). These monies are to encourage students 
to complete or further their education or training in programs approved by the 
Minister. 


Section 3 states who is eligible for student aid. Every applicant for an 
award: shall be a Canadian citizen, or have landed immigrant status; shall have 
a scholastic record which merits an award; shall be a person who has resided in 
Manitoba for 12 consecutive months, or whose parents or guardians are residents 
of Manitoba, or whose parents or guardians have ceased to be residents of 
Manitoba after he/she has entered the program for which an award is sought; and 
shall accept all conditions of the award for which application is made. 


The regulations provide for assistance for students enrolled in grades 9 to 12 
in a public secondary school (s. 17(1)), for undergraduate students enrolled in 
Canadian universities (s. 19(1)), for the training of teachers in areas of 
special need ‘Gs..22)2 afor, -post=eraduate~studiés “Csi, 26())), and J forstechnieal 
education at community colleges (s. 28(1)). They also provide for special 
opportunity bursaries for those students who are mentally or physically handi- 
capped (s. 30), for awards to Manitoba residents of Indian or Métis origin 
(s. 34), and for the establishment of Official Minority Language Study Bursaries 
SYN 


(2) Measures taken to overcome obstacles. 


The major effort in this area is provided by the Manitoba Student Aid Program. 
The Student Aid Directorate offers three major programs. 


Firstly, there is the Secondary School Bursary Program, which provides bursaries 
to students attending a public high school in Manitoba in grades 9 to 12, to 
students living north of the 53rd parallel of latitude, and to adult students 
planning to complete their high school education. 


Secondly, there are programs of assistance for post-secondary students. The 
main programs, the Manitoba Government Bursary Program and the Canada Student 
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Loans Program, provide the bulk’ of financial assistance. In’ 19/8) /32'"" the 
Manitoba Government Bursary Program provided approximately $6,000,000 in aid, 
while the Canada Student Loans Program provided approximately $11 million in 
assistance. The amount of non-repayable aid varies in accordance with the 
degree or need demonstrated by the student. 


Thirdly, there exists a Special Opportunity Program. This program has several 
subsidiary programs. For example, the Special Opportunity Handicapped Program 
provides support for the extra services a student may need as a result of a 
handicap. In 1981, such aid amounted to $1,684,000. The Teacher Training 
Bursary Program provides aid to teachers who specialize in certain areas of 


education and is generally repayable through service to the Province. The 
Prince of Wales/Princess Anne Bursary is available to Manitoba residents of 
Indian or Métis origin attending a post-secondary institution. The Special 


Opportunity Métis and Native Secondary Bursary Program provides assistance to 
Métis, non-status or status Indian students attending grades 9 to 12. 


Finally, assistance is available under the Social Allowance Program which is 
administered by the Department of Community Services and Corrections. 


I. Improvement of the material conditions of teaching staff 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


(a) Security of tenure 


The Public Schools Act contains several provisions in this area. In Manitoba, 
when a teacher has accumulated 20 months of continuous service with a particular 
school division, he or she has secured the right to tenure within that particu- 
lar division. With the right to tenure section 92 of the Act protects teachers 
against arbitrary termination of a contract. The tenure of university teachers 
is governed by the collective agreements or internal policies applicable to each 
institution. Generally speaking, these arrangements are at least as secure as 
those which govern teachers in the public schools. 


(b) Collective bargaining 


The Public Schools Act defines the collective bargaining process which permits 
teachers in the public schools system to negotiate collective agreements with 
their employer. Collective bargaining within the universities is governed by 
the legislation applicable to each university and generally corresponds to the 
pattern of collective bargaining applicable to teachers in public schools. 


(c) Sick leave 


Bill 43, An Act to Amend The Public Schools Act, entitles a teacher to accumu- 
late one day of sick leave for every nine days of actual teaching service. Sick 
leaves are paid up to the maximum entitlement as determined in the Act (section 
93). All matters relating to the manner of accumulating and limiting the accu- 
mulation of sick leave may be negotiated, and, if necessary, referred for arbi- 
tration (section 95). Sick leave arrangements within the universities are 
determined by the appropriate collective agreements. 
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(d) Maternity leave 


575 The Employment Standards Act requires employers in Manitoba to grant maternity 
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leave upon request of the employee. However, an employer is only required to 
grant this leave after the employee has worked 12 months for that employer. 
Provisions for maternity leave, specifically for teachers, are contained in many 
collective agreements. Generally, a teacher is awarded credit on the teacher 
salary scale up to a maximum of 15 weeks or 75 teaching days. In addition, 
allowances for exceptional cases may be made by the Evaluations Committee of the 
Board of Teacher Education and Certification. Within the universities, materni- 
ty leave is sometimes also governed by the provisions of applicable collective 
agreements. 


(e) Pensions and disability allowances 


In Manitoba, pensions and disability allowances for teachers are provided under 


The Teachers' Pensions Act. Salary Continuance Plans are in effect in school 


divisions to assist in providing income to disabled teachers. 
(2) Terms and conditions of employment of teaching staff. 
(a) Salaries 


The salaries of public school teachers are normally subject to collective agree- 
ments negotiated between the teachers' organizations and the school divisions. 
Within these collective agreements, salaries are determined by increment and 
class. Increment is determined according to years of related experience. Class 
is determined according to Department of Education ratings, which are based upon 
academic and professional qualifications. Individual salaries are arrived at 
through the use of increment-class_ schedules. Somewhat similar arrangements 
exist under university collective agreements. 


(b) Social security 


Social security for public school teachers is the responsibility of the 
Teachers' Retirement Allowances Fund Board. Teacher benefits take four general 
forms. Regular service pensions are provided to retired teachers or dependents 
or estates of deceased retired teachers. Disability pensions are provided to 
retired disabled teachers or their dependents, or estates if deceased. Death 
benefits are provided for the surviving spouses or children of deceased teach- 
ers. Finally, special annuities are provided for former teachers of retirement 
age who are not entitled to regular pensions. In addition, teachers benefit 
from the general social security allowances as provided under the Canada Pension 
Plan. Similar arrangements exist under university collective agreements. 


(c) Continuing education 


Continuing education for public school teachers is divided into four areas. 
Firstly, the Department of Education provides services in all curriculum areas. 
Special teacher needs are met through professional development workshops. 
Secondly, the Manitoba Teachers' Society works in conjunction with professional 
development committees. These committees assess the needs of teachers, plan and 
conduct in-service programs, and evaluate these in-service programs. Thirdly, 
the universities in Manitoba provide Advanced Certificate in Education 
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programs. These programs are designed to provide opportunities for cont inuing 
education and professional development, to allow teachers to meet professional 
and personal needs, and to meet the needs of teachers who already have basic 
professional education. Within the universities, the principal technique for 
facilitating continuing education is sabbatical leave, which is available under 
the collective agreements. 


(d) Working conditions 


Each year the Manitoba Teachers' Society prepares a brief outlining areas of 
concern pertaining to teachers' working conditions and submits a report to the 
Minister for his/her consideration. In addition, the Manitoba Teachers' Society 
is involved in a comprehensive study to identify specific problems and to arrive 
at detailed recommendations that will improve the working conditions of teach- 
ers. The Faculty Associations in each university perform a similar role. 


(3) Participation of teachers am their organizations in educa- 
tional planning and curriculum development . 


In Manitoba, the principal organization of public school teachers is the 
Manitoba Teachers' Society. The Society is active in the following areas: it 
seeks the establishment of national standards of qualifications for the issuance 
of a Canadian teachers' certificate, in addition to recommending support and 
acceptance of the certificate by the various provincial teachers’ organizations 
and by the corresponding departments of education; it makes an annual presenta- 
tion of resolutions to the Premier, the Minister of Education, and all members 
of the Legislature, including the opposition; it advocates the principle of 
teacher involvement in program and curriculum development through its represen- 
tation on relevant Department of Education councils and committees. The Society 
also makes recommendations regarding issues such as training and increased 
teacher input in curriculum planning. 


A teacher has the right to use in the classroom any programs, books, or mate- 
rials which have been authorized by the Minister of Education or approved by the 
local school board. The Manitoba Teachers' Society will Support any teacher who 
is involved in a dispute for using in the classroom any programs, books, or 
materials which have been authorized or approved. 


Within the universities, the professoriate plays a very large role in the formu- 


lation of educational programs and curricula, and enjoys extensive academic 
freedom in the implementation of those programs and curricula. 


(4) Factors and difficulties. 
The main threat to the material conditions of teachers in Manitoba lies in the 


reduction of teaching positions. These staff reductions are a direct result of 
declining enrolments in Manitoba schools. 


J. Right to choice of school 
(1) Principal laws, etc. 


In Manitoba, a student may be educated at home or elsewhere if a certificate is 
obtained each year from a designated Department of Education official indicating 
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that the education provided is equivalent to that offered by public schools. As 
a result, parents and legal guardians have the right to choose schools or insti- 
tutions other than those established by the public authorities. (Subsection 
261(b) of The Public Schools Act) 


(2) Right of parents to ensure the religious and moral education of 
their children in conformity with their own convictions. 


Various sections of The Public Schools Act serve to promote the right of parents 
to ensure the religious education of their children in accordance with their own 
beliefs. Subsection 80(2) states that the school board shall authorize instruc— 
tion in religion in compliance with a petition signed by the parents or legal 
guardians of at least 10 children. Subsection 84(8) states that if a petition 
asking for religious exercises is signed by the parents or guardians of at least 
75% of the pupils, then religious exercises shall be conducted for the children 
of those parents or guardians in that school year. Both of these areas of The 
Public Schools Act are subject to the regulations of The Advisory Board as set 
out under subsection 84(2) and section 85, and sections 10 to 17 of The Educa- 


tion Administration Act. In addition, the above laws are subject to Manitoba 
Regulations 246/80 and 247/80, which set forth guidelines for religious and 
patriotic exercises held within the schools. Section 82 and subsection 84(4) 


state that the parents or guardians may have their children excused from parti- 
cipating in religious instruction or attending religious exercises, if they so 
desire. 


(3) Measures to promote respect for this right, including the opportu— 
nity to attend a school where teaching is in the native language. 


The right of parents to ensure that their children are educated in either one of 
the two official languages is protected under Section 79 of The Public Schools 
Act. Subsection 79(2) states that any language may be used in any school for 
religious teaching, before and after regular school hours, for a period autho- 
rized by the Minister, for pilot courses as determined by the Minister, or for 
transitional purposes. Subsection 79(3) states that either French or Eng lish 
shall be used as the language of instruction in any school where there are 23 or 
more pupils whose parents or guardians sign a petition requesting the use of 
either French or English. 


(4) Factors and difficulties. 


As parents and legal guardians have the discretion to have their children 
educated in public schools, private schools, at home or elsewhere, their right 
to choice of school has been realized. However, this right is limited by the 
fact that only public schools offer educational services free of charge. 


K. Liberty to establish and direct education institutions 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The liberty to establish and direct educational institutions is supported by 
assistance provided to these institutions. Several measures are in place in The 
Public Schools Act to provide such assistance. Subsection 60(1) allows private 
schools to enter into agreements with public school boards for the transporta- 
tion of children enrolled in private schools along existing public school bus 
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routes. Subsection 60(2) allows private schools to enter into agreement with 
school division authorities respecting the use of facilities and resources for 
the benefit of children enrolled in private schools. Subsection 60(4) makes 
available grants to a school division or school district that may include 
amounts in respect of transportation, facilities, and/or resources provided by 
the school division or school district for the benefit of children enrolled in a 
private school. Subsection 60(5) allows payment of grants to private schools. 
These grants are paid in cases where the Minister is satisfied: that the pri- 


vate school teaches a sufficient number of courses approved under The Education 


Administration Act to ensure a standard of education equivalent to that received 
in public schools; and, that the teachers teaching approved courses in private 


schools hold valid and subsisting teaching certificates issued under The Educa- 


tion Administration Act. 
(2) Measures designed to prevent interference with this liberty. 


The liberty to establish and direct an educational institution is protected in 
two principal ways. Firstly, there is relatively little regulatory interfer- 
ence, as evident by the absence of laws and regulations pertaining to private 
educational institutions. Secondly, some support is given to private educa- 
tional institutions by the Department of Education. In 1981-82, this assistance 
amounted to $3,136,900 being paid to 74 of these institutions. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, FREE OF CHARGE 
ER EEUU ELUNE REE OF (CHARGE 
FOR ALL 


In view of a compulsory school age of 7 to 16, and the fact that any person 
between the ages of 6 and 21 has the right to receive free public education, the 
principle of compulsory education, free of charge, has been realized in 
Manitoba. 


ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY 


THE BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PRO- 
TECTION OF THE INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 


A. Right to take part in cultural life 
(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The Province of Manitoba has, in the legislation which follows, acknowledged the 
right of everyone to take part in cultural life. In the preamble to The Manitoba 


Arts Council Act, S.M. 1965, Cap. 6, Chapter A140 of the Continuing Consolida- 


tion of the Statutes of Manitoba, it is recognized that: it is desirable that 
every citizen of Manitoba have the opportunity to achieve his fullest potential 
and the right to enjoy and enrich the cultural heritage of Canada and the 
province; the operation and achievements of cultural organizations which strive 
to meet the needs of the province increase, improve, and enhance, the prestige, 
education, economic standards and general well-being of the citizens of 
Manitoba; the encouragement and support of the arts is deemed to be a matter in 
which the government should appropriately be concerned; it is deemed appropriate 
that the government should seek the co-operation of public and private org aniza- 
tions and persons, and encourage private initiative and effort, in the encour- 
agement and support of the arts; and, it is considered to be in the best 
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interests of the citizens of Manitoba that provision be made for encouragement 
and promotion of artistic and cultural progress throughout the province. 


This Act provides for the establishment of the Manitoba Arts Council whose aims 
and objectives are to promote the study, enjoyment, production and performance 
of works in the arts. 


In addition, Le Centre Culturel Franco-Manitobain Act, S.M. 1972, C43 —- Cap. 
C45, provides for a non-profit corporation to operate a cultural facility to 
maintain, encourage, foster, and sponsor by all means available, all types of 
cultural activities in the French language, and to make available Franco- 
Canadian culture to all residents of the province. 


(2) Measures for the realization of this right, including: 


(a) Information on the availability of funds am public 
support for private initiative. 


The Department of Cultural Affairs and Historical Resources is committed to 
developing and maintaining the real natural resources of the people of 
Manitoba: their talents, their contributions, and their heritage. This depart- 
ment had a total budget of $13,945,900 in 1981. 


On an annual basis, the Manitoba Department of Cultural Affairs and Historical 
Resources, with authority under The Museums and Miscellaneous Grants Act, 
Chapter M270 of the Continuing Consolidation of the Statutes of Manitoba, 
provides funding for cultural purposes to: the Western Manitoba Centennial 
Auditorium; Le Centre Culturel Franco-Manitobain; the Manitoba Arts Council; the 
Manitoba Centennial Centre Corporation; the Manitoba Museum of Man and Nature; 
the Ukrainian Cultural and Educational Centre; and, the Winnipeg Art Gallery. 
Operating and capital support to these institutions totalled $5,739,153 in 
fiscal year 1981/82. 


Under the authority of The Public Libraries Act, Chapter P220 of Revised 
Statutes of Manitoba, and Regulation 189/80, the Department of Cultural Affairs 
and Historical Resources provides establishment and operating grants to public 
libraries in Manitoba. In fiscal year 1981/82 these grants totalled $1,928,786. 


Under the authority of The Lotteries and Gaming Control Act, Chapter L210 of the 
Continuing Consolidation of the Statutes of Manitoba, the Department provides 
grants to community arts and ethnic organizations and to other community organi- 
zations in support of cultural and heritage programs. Lotteries funds disbursed 
as grants or in support of cultural and heritage programs totalled $1,871,125 in 
fiscal year 1981/82. 


Funds are also made available by the Manitoba Arts Council which may: make 
grants to assist, cooperate with, and enlist the aid of, organizations whose 
objects are similar to the objects of the council, and co-operate with the 
Canada Council; provide through appropriate organizations or otherwise for 
grants, scholarships, or loans, to citizens of Manitoba for study or research in 
the arts; and make awards to citizens of Manitoba for outstanding 
accomplishments in the arts. In fiscal year 1981/82, the Council disbursed more 
than $1,650,000 for cultural purposes on behalf of the Government of Manitoba. 
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(b) Institutional infrastructure established for the implementation 
of policies to promote popular participation in culture. 


(i) Cultural centres 


The main cultural centres are: the Manitoba Centennial Centre Corporation, 
which was established under The Manitoba Centennial Centre Act, S.M. Cap 4, 
1968, to administer a concert hall and arts centre for the people of Manitoba; 
Le Centre Culturel Franco-Manitobain, established under Le Centre Culturel 


Franco-Manitobain Act to make available Franco-Canadian culture to all residents 


of the Province. In rural Manitoba, there is the Western Manitoba Centennial 
Auditorium and cultural centres in a number of smaller communities. 


(ii) Museums 

The Manitoba Museum of Man and Nature is the province's principal museum. 
Support for the Museum and for community museums throughout Manitoba is provided 
by the Department of Cultural Affairs and Historical Resources under the autho- 
rity of The Museums and Miscellaneous Grants Act. 

(iad) eLibrarses 


The Public Library Services Branch of the Department of Cultural Affairs and 
Historical Resources is responsible for the development and maintenance of 


public library systems throughout Manitoba. Under the authority of The Public 


Libraries Act, the branch provides operating grants and technical support to 
established libraries, which serve more than 80% of provincial residents. The 
Branch also provides library materials directly to residents in areas of the 
province where libraries have not yet been established. 


(iv) Theatre 


Direct support for theatre organizations is provided through grants from the 


Manitoba Arts Council. The Department of Cultural Affairs and Historic 
Resources provides indirect support through its assistance to the Manitoba 
Centennial Centre Corporation, which makes performance space available. In 


addition, through its Cultural Development Branch, assistance is provided for 
performance opportunities. 


(v) Cinemas 


The Amusements Act, Chapter A70 of the Continuing Consolidation of the Statutes 
of Manitoba, provides for the establishment of the Manitoba Film Classification 
Board. The Board has responsibility for maintaining theatre inspection to 
enforce compliance with all relevant sections of the Act, and for providing, 
through a system of film classification, such information as may be helpful to 
encourage selective film viewing in public theatres. 


(c) Promotion of cultural identity as a factor of mutual apprecia- 
tion among individuals and groups. 


The Government of Manitoba is committed to the development of a multicultural 
policy for the province. Existing and anticipated governmental policies and 
activities recognize that Manitoba is a multicultural province, promote cross 
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cultural activities to increase knowledge and understanding between cultures, 
work towards the elimination of all forms of discrimination, assist all 
Manitoba's cultural groups to maintain their cultural heritage, and provide 
opportunities for all Manitobans to participate and contribute fully to the life 
of the province. 


(d) Promotion of the awareness amd enjoyment of the cultural heri- 
tage of national ethnic groups and minorities am of indigenous 
peoples. 


The Cultural Development Branch of the Department of Cultural Affairs. andj Histo-— 
rical Resources offers several programs which are intended to maintain the 
cultural heritage of ethnic groups in the province. Specifically, the Language 
and Culture Camp Program provides assistance for the salaries and expenses of 
resource personnel to co-ordinate summer-immersion programs on behalf of ethno- 
cultural communities for school age children. These camps provide children with 
an opportunity to learn their ancestral language and to gain an understanding of 
their cultural heritage. The Linguistic Support Program offers grants to ethno- 
cultural groups who provide ancestral language programs for school age children 
outside the public school system. The Multicultural Grants Program provides 
operating support to ethnocultural organizations for the preservation, promo- 
tion, development, and sharing of the cultural heritage of Manitoba. The Multi- 
cultural Capital Grants Program provides support to ethnocultural organizations 
for the preservation, restoration, construction or purchase of structures of 
cultural or historical significance to the province. 


(e) Role of the media in promoting participation in cultural life. 


The role of mass media and communication media in promoting participation in 
cultural life is influenced by policies established and administered by the 
Government of Canada. 


(£) Preservation and presentation of mankind's cultural heritage. 


The policy framework governing the operations of the Historic Resources Branch 
of the Department of Cultural Affairs and Historical Resources is provided by 
The Historic Sites and Objects Act, Chapter H70 of the Continuing Consolidation 
of the Statutes of Manitoba. Under this Act, historic sites and objects of 
historic or prehistoric interest are protected and controlled. The Act also 
provides authority for the Historic Sites Advisory Board, which is responsible 
for making recommendations to the Minister on the issuance of permits and regu- 
lations concerning historic sites and objects and on the designation and conmem- 
oration of Provincial Historic Sites. 


The Public Archives of Manitoba, operating under the authority of The Legisla- 


tive Library Act, plays a key role in the collection and preservation of docu- 
ments relating to Manitoba's cultural heritage. 


(g) Freedom of artistic creation and performance and limitations 
imposed on that freedom. 


The protection of the freedom of artistic performance is the responsibility of 
the Manitoba Arts Council. This council exists to promote the study, enjoyment, 
production and performance of works in the arts. It operates as an agency 
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affiliated with the provincial government, and is designed to remove the artist 
from political decision making, while at the same time supplying assistance to 
the artist in the form of grants. 


The best measure of artistic freedom is the extent of limits placed on free 
expression. In Canada, many potential forms of limitation, such as laws on 
obscenity, are within the constitutional purview of the federal order of govern- 
ment. Generally speaking, applicable federal laws are reasonably tolerant of 
artistic expression. The same is true of those areas of restriction that fall 
within Manitoba's jurisdiction. The Defamation Act and related common law prin- 
ciples give wide scope to legitimate artistic expression. Some forms of expres- 
sion are prohibited by The Human Rights Act, but only if they would contribute 
to intergroup hatred or discrimination. 


(h) Professional education in the field of culture and art. 


The Government of Manitoba contributes to professional education in the field of 
culture and art through support for Schools of Art, Music and Drama in the 
province's three universities. Support is also provided to the School of the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet and to individual artists, in the form of bursary assis- 
tance, by the Manitoba Arts Council. 


(i) Other measures. 


In Manitoba, the cultural community is served by two principal agencies: the 
Manitoba Arts Council and the Department of Cultural Affairs and Historic 
Resources. Both agencies support a variety of programs in addition to the ones 
listed previously. Some examples are: leadership training programs to assist 
community leaders to establish or improve cultural activities; outreach 
programs to encourage the sharing of cultural resources between communities, and 
to equalize opportunities to participate in cultural programs not available in 
particular communities; artist-in-residence programs to provide communities 
with the services of an artist of their choice to develop activities, 
demonstrate skills, and conduct workshops; and, concerts in the North programs 
to encourage the development of performance opportunities in northern and remote 
areas. 


(3) Factors involved and difficulties encountered. 


A major difficulty facing the Government of Manitoba concerns the distribution 
of the province's population. Fully 55% of the people are concentrated in the 
provincial capital, while most of the remainder are distributed throughout the 
rural areas of the southern third of the province's 650,000 square kilometers. 
Sparse, isolated settlements and communities are also located in the northern 
areas. Despite this distribution, the Department of Cultural Affairs and Histo- 
rical Resources is taking steps to ensure that, as much as possible, there is 
equitable access to departmental resources and programs, as well as equitable 
Opportunities and support for the pursuit and achievement of individual or group 
potential in cultural endeavours. 


Overall, Manitobans are free to participate in cultural/arts activities, limited 
only by: their ability to pay for those activities which require a fee or 
payment; their own creativity; and, in some case, the amount of public financial 
Support required to ensure the occurrence of the event or activity. 
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B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its 
applications 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The principal Manitoba law related to the accrual of the benefits of scientific 
progress and its application to everyone in the province is The Research Council 
Act, R.S.M. 1970, R110. The Act established the Manitoba Research Council as a 
provincial agency of the Department of Economic Development and Tourism with one 
of its objectives being "to help to secure for Manitoba the benefits of research 


and scientific enquiries ...". Under its mandate the Research Council may 
build, equip and staff laboratories and libraries and offer these services to 
industrial firms, organizations or persons wishing to use them. The Council 


provides a mechanism for stimulating scientific and technological development 
through the involvement of the private sector, umiversities, and other research 
organizations. 


In addition, the Province of Manitoba (Department of Economic Development and 
Tourism), and the federal government (Department of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion), have entered into a five year industrial development agreement known as 
Enterprise Manitoba. A major program under this initiative is Technology Assis- 


tance. A main purpose of this program is to stimulate the application of 
technology in industry. The private sector is directly involved in the identi- 
fication of activities which are carried out under this program. Under this 


program the Manitoba Research Council has established two technology centres: 
the Canadian Food Products Development Centre in Portage La Prairie, and the 
Industrial Technology Centre in Winnipeg. The activities of these centres 
include the provision of technical advisory services, information dissemination, 
demonstration, quality assurance, product evaluation, product development, and 
other related functions. Services are made available to everyone in the 
province. 


(2) Measures taken to ensure the application of scientific progress 
for the benefits of everyone, including measures to promote a 
healthy and pure environment am information on the institu- 
tional infrastructures established for that purpose. 


Information on measures taken for the protection of the environment was provided 
in Canada's report ‘on articles 10 to 12 of the Covenant. 


(3) An indication of measures taken to promote the diffusion of 
information on scientific progress. 


The Manitoba Research Council, in co-operation with the National Research 
Council, provides a technical information service within the province. National 
Research Council field officers travel throughout the province and assist indi- 
viduals and companies with their technical information needs. The Manitoba 
Research Council offers special services for information retrieval from comput- 
erized technical information data bases. A microfilm system providing compre- 
hensive information on technical products and equipment is also provided through 
the Industrial Technology Centre. 
4 

In addition, financial support is given to senior science students and univer- 
sity professors to assist in the dissemination of scientific information. Also 
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involved in the diffusion of scientific information is the Department of 
Agriculture through the establishment of a co-operating network of university 
libraries. These include many scientific and special libraries that utilize 
various computerized information systems and data bases. 


(4) Measures taken to prevent the use of scientific and technical 
progress for purposes contrary to human rights. 


Specific provincial legislation which relates to the prevention of the use of 
scientific and technical progress for purposes which are "contrary to the 
enjoyment of all human rights" is included in The Clean Environment Act, and 


ee 


also in the regulations related to The Workplace Safety and Health Act, R.S.M. 


1970, W210. The latter is administered by the provincial Department of Labour 
and Manpower. Broad protections are also provided through the Canadian 
Constitution. 


Virtually all scientific research undertaken within the province adheres to 
guidelines adopted by the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council on 
"Ethical Acceptability for Research Involving Human Subjects". In a _ special 
area of concern, biological research undertaken within the province follows the 
guidelines established by the Medical Research Council (National) for the 
handling of recombinant DNA molecules and animal viruses and cells. 


The Privacy Act prohibits unreasonable intrusion of privacy by electronic or 
other means, and related protections can be found in The Telephone Act and The 
Personal Investigation Act. 
(5) Restrictions on the exercise of this right. 
Infringement upon the rights of others is restricted. 
C. Protection of moral and material interests of authors 

(1) Principal laws, etc. 
Copyright protection is governed by the federal legislation. 
University collective agreements contain additional protections for the authors 
and inventors of works and discoveries developed by staffs of those institu- 
tions, and similar provisions exist in some collective agreements within the 
commercial sector. 
The Manitoba Research Council through its Industrial Technology Centre can 
provide patent information and can undertake technical evaluations and prototype 
development. The Council also provides appropriate referrals to federal agen- 
cies responsible for patents. 


(2) Implementation of intellectual property rights. 


In Manitoba, there are two principal agencies that serve to protect the moral 


and material interests of authors. These are the Winnipeg Branch of the Cana- 
dian Authors Association and the Manitoba Writers' Guild. Following are some of 
the major objectives of these agencies: to act as a unifying force for the 


common interest of all authors in Manitoba; to serve as liaison with all levels 
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of government on matters which are of concern to Manitoba authors; to partici- 
pate in dialogue with other organized divisions of the community to promote the 
interests of authors; and, to work for protection of Canadian authors and other 
artists producing copyrightable material. 


In the pursuit of these goals, the Manitoba Branch of the Canadian Authors' 
Association and the Manitoba Writers' Guild have been active in the following 
areas. Both agencies have attempted to improve copyright legislation. Efforts 
here include lobbying government to recognize Author's Lending Rights and to 
establish stiffer regulations against literary piracy. Both agencies have 
attempted to improve income tax regulations as they affect authors. Both orga- 
nizations have presented briefs to royal commissions on issues such as copyright 
revision. The Manitoba chapter of the Canadian Authors Association has worked 
to prevent the imposition of a sales tax on books and printing in Manitoba. The 
Manitoba branch of Canadian Artists Representation performs a similar role with 
respect to the rights of those engaged in’ the visual arts. 


(3) Difficulties affecting the realization of this right 


In Canada, the moral and material interests of authors are mainly protected 
under copyright law. The current federal Copyright Act is 55 years old. Under 
this Act, copyright is generally automatic. However, two recent developments 
have presented problems which are not dealt with effectively under current 
legislation. Firstly, the widespread use of photocopying and microfilming, as 
well as computer-based storage and retrieval systems, present copyright con- 
flicts. Secondly, there is a lack of clear protection for resident authors from 
imported editions of literary and artistic works. As a result, authors may 
suffer a loss of revenue. A possible solution would be the enactment of a new 
copyright law which would provide full and effective protection. Efforts in 
this area are currently under way. 


Finally, there is the issue of computer software. While in principle, copyright 
protection extends to scientific and technical writings, a particular problem 
exists with the protection of computer software. In practice, the protection of 
computer software depends upon the initiative and actions of the author. 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the development and the diffu- 
sion of science and culture 


Information on this subject was provided earlier in this report. Following are 
additional measures taken in Manitoba to promote cultural and creative 
activities. Financial support is provided to Regional Science Fairs in the 
province. A committee on Western Provincial Technical Cooperation has been 
established. The Manitoba Research Council participates as a member of the 
National Organization of Provincial Research Organizations. The Manitoba 


Research Council has supported the establishment of the Industrial Applications 
of Microelectronics Centre, and has supported a variety of other strategic 
research activities and initiatives within the province. 
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E. Freedom of scientific research and creative activity 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


Basic civil rights and freedoms accorded to all Canadian citizens through the 
Constitution and both federal and provincial laws encompass the right to the 
freedom indispensable for scientific research. 


(2) Measures to promote the enjoyment of this right. 


The Department of Economic Development and Tourism, and its agency - the 
Manitoba Research Council - have responsibilities to promote and carry out, or 
cause to be promoted or carried out, research and scientific enquiries related 
to the economic development of the province. The Research Council and the 
Technology Branch of the Department of Economic Development and Tourism co- 
operate in the analysis of the state of research and development as well as 
technology utilization in the province. The Council advises the Minister 
respecting: research and scientific activity concerning the economy of 
Manitoba; the methods of achieving integration and coordination of research and 
scientific activity in the province; and, increasing co-operation and research 
efforts between the public and private, provincial and extra-provincial 
agencies. 


(3) Freedom of exchange of scientific, technical and 
cultural information. 


Guarantees are provided under the basic civil rights and freedoms accorded to 
all Canadian citizens through the Constitution and federal and provincial laws. 
The Manitoba Research Council promotes the freedom of exchange of scientific 
symposia, seminars and conferences. The exchange of scientific and technical 
information is directly assisted by the technical information services of both 
the National Research Council and the Manitoba Research Council. Several tech- 
nical libraries exist in the province which provide direct access to most 
scientific and technical journals. The computer technical information retrieval 
system at the Manitoba Research Council's Industrial Technology Centre provides 
access to the major world technical information data bases (ORBIT, DIALOG). 
Manitoba's three universities play a large role in this regard also. 


(4) Support to professional organizations engaged in scientific 
research amd creative activities. 


Specific provincial legislation has been enacted to regulate, protect and pro- 
mote specific areas of professional technical activity within the province. 
Examples include: The Engineering Profession Act, R.S.M. 1970, E120; The 
Medical Act, R.S.M. 1970, M90; and The Architects Act, R.S.M. 1970, A130. Such 
legislation is a parallel of equivalent legislation in other provincial 
jurisdictions. 


(5) Factors and difficulties. 


Difficulties potentially could occur in some areas as a result of limited or 
shrinking financial resources. 
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F. International co-operation 


The Cultural Development Branch of the Department of Cultural Affairs and 
Historic Resources maintains a liaison with the Cultural Affairs Division of the 
Department of External Affairs, and participates in meetings of the Joint 
Commission of representatives from Canada and other countries. These programs 
deal with cultural and educational exchanges. In 1981-82, Manitoba participated 
in exchanges, notably with France, Belgium, Mexico, China and Great Britain. 


(2)(b) Participation in international activities by those involved 
in scientific research or creative activity. 


Most Manitoba scientists and engineers are members of international scientific 
societies and associations (e.g., Society of Manufacturing Engineers), or 
national associations with international linkages (e.g., Canadian Association of 
Physicists). Manitoba scientists were instrumental in organizing an interna- 
tional conference on nuclear waste disposal in 1982. 

Many Manitoba university professors participate every year in international 
conferences on topics that span the entire spectrum of cultural, artistic and 
scientific matters. 


Manitoba is also excellently represented through international tours and perfor- 
mances of various professional and amateur performing arts organizations. An 
example is the tour, by the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, of Britain, West Germany, 
Egypt and Ireland in 1982. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK* 
ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 
A. Principal laws 


The principal laws are: the Agricultural Schools Act, R.S.N.B. 1973, c. A-7; 
the Auxiliary Classes Act, R.S.N.B. 1973, c. A-19; the Education of Aurally or 
Visually Handicapped Persons Act, R.S.N.B. 19-73, enceseb=132,; .the) Industrial 
Training and Certification Act, R.S.N.B. 1973, c. I-7; the Maritime Provinces 
Higher Education Commission Act, R.S.N.B. 1973, c. M-2; the New Brunswick 
Community College Act, R.S.N.B. 1973, c. N-4.1; the Schools Act, R.S.N.B. LO 3s. 
c. 8-5; and the Trade Schools Act, R.S.N.B. 1973, c. T-10. 


B. Measures taken to promote the full realization of the rights of 
everyone to education 


The many laws and regulations as outlined above ensure the full development of 
the human personality. The provincial government has established a Department 
of Education to promote and provide uniformity in the system of education within 
the province. 


Human rights teaching has been developing slowly in the province. The junior 
high school social studies program covers many topics including: Am I Preju- 
diced?; Do I Need the Law?; What Is My Role As a Citizen?; What Do I Value?. 


The social studies course for grade 11 students is a 12-unit program which 
studies contemporary Canadian concerns. The political science course for grade 
12 students is designed to help students develop an understanding of relation- 
ships among individuals, an awareness that the political process is concerned 
with the ways in which individuals and groups cope with problems and conflicts. 


The New Brunswick Human Rights Commission develops and conducts educational 
programs designed to eliminate discriminatory pract ices related to race, colour, 
religion, national origin, ancestry, place of origin, age, physical disability, 
marital status or sex. Staff and commission members give workshops am lectures 
at schools throughout the province. 


The Human Rights Commission also assisted in the production of a project called 


"Human Rights - A Canadian Perspective’. This is a six week unit designed to 
help students explore the broad question of human rights in a Canadian context. 


The Human Rights Commission has assisted the publication and distribution of two 
multicultural works. The Teachers' Manual for the Study of Cultural Diversity 
Found in Canadian Communities is a teaching aid, the purpose of which is to 
develop and foster a better knowledge, Croce awareness and appreciation 
of all Canadians regardless of race, colour or creed. The second publication is 
called Multicultural Festivals. The book reflects the awareness of a heightened 
consciousness which underscores the need to develop an appreciation of the 
customs and traditions of the ethnocultural groups found in Canadian 
communities. 


* Report prepared by the Government of New Brunswick. 
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C. Right to primary education 


The Schools Act, section 59, states that every child from the age of seven to 
fifteen shall attend school. A parent who does not send his child to school can 
be fined as can any person who employs a child during school hours. In 
section 5 it is specified that the Minister of Education shall provide free 
school privileges for every person from six to twenty years of age inclusive who 


has not graduated from high school. Both of these sections refer to all child- 
ren. There is no distinction made between male and female or children of low 
income groups. All children are covered by primary education. 


There is a branch of the Department of Education, the Special Education Services 
Branch, that is responsible for educational programs and services to children 
with special needs. It provides the programs and services described below. 


The Administration and operation of the Auxiliary Classes Act. Under this Act 
auxiliary classes are established that are adapted to secure the mental and 
physical development of children who are from any physical or mental cause 
unable to take proper advantage of the public school courses provided for under 
the Schools Act. 


Services to learning disabled students are provided, including diagnosis, 
programming, and remediation. The program is administered by school districts 


in co-operation with the Special Education Services Branch. 


Tutorial services are provided to students who may be homebound or hospitalized 
due to injury or illness. 


Visually impaired and hearing impaired students have been integrated into the 


regular classroom to a large extent. These students receive extra assistance in 
the form of direct teaching, special materials, and consistent monitoring. 
Itinerant teachers assist the regular classroom teacher. Consultant services to 


classroom teachers and parents are provided. Those students who are unable to 
attend regular classes attend a boarding school established under the Education 


of Aurally or Visually Handicapped Persons Act. 


D. Right to secondary education 


The Schools Act states that free school privileges are provided to everyone from 
six to twenty years of age. The school board may provide for the conveyance of 
all pupils living at least two and four-tenths kilometres from the school they 
attend. Where a pupil is incapacitated, the school board may provide for his 
conveyance, regardless of the distance. 


The Program Development and Implementation Branch of the Department of Education 
has the responsibility of developing and implementing instructional programs and 
courses for use in the schools. Students at the secondary level are able to 
choose from academic courses, business courses, or industrial and home econamics 
courses. 


In addition to the courses offered in the secondary schools in relation to 
technical and vocational education, the Trade Schools Act and the Industrial 


Training and Certification Act provide a means for the general population to 
receive training in basic trades and commercial subjects. 
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A program of high school equivalency testing (General Education Development) is 
administered by the Department of Continuing Education. This program is design- 
ed to provide adults who did not finish high school but who may have acquired 
through formal or informal education, experience and educational maturity at or 
above the level of high school graduates, an opportunity to obtain a 12th year 
high school equivalency certificate. This program has been very successful and 
has made it possible for many people to continue to a higher education who would 
have found it impossible otherwise. 


E. Right to higher education 


In the Province of New Brunswick, there are four degree conferring universi- 
ties: Mount Allison University, St. Thomas University, University of Moncton 
with campuses in Moncton, Shippagan and St. Louis-Maillet and the University of 
New Brunswick with campuses in Fredericton and Saint John. 


The universities are equally accessible to all students, provided they meet the 
entrance requirements. The universities are independent institutions. They 
receive funding from government sources, as well as private donations. Students 
pay tuition fees and there is no move at this time to provide free higher educa- 
tion. However, there are many scholarships available and there is a student 
loan program which will be discussed in greater detail under section H. 


In 1974, the Maritime Provinces Higher Education Commission was established. 
The Commission's legislated purpose is "to assist the provinces and the institu- 
tions in attaining a more efficient and effective utilization and allocation of 
resources in the field of higher education in the region". 


There is also a system of community colleges in the province. These are educa- 
tional services at the post-secondary non-university level. At the present time 
there are nine campuses located in various parts of the province which operate 
extension centres in several other communities. The regular programs at the 
community colleges are intended for students who are 18 years of age or over, 
who are seeking attainment of specific skills, or wish to improve their academic 
qualifications. 


F. Right to fundamental education 


There are a number of services available to encourage and provide fundamental 
education for persons who have not received or completed basic education. 


Literacy councils exist throughout the province. These councils are conmunity 
based and depend on public support. The literacy training is done usually on a 
one to one basis, with the member of the council going to the home of the indi- 
vidual. If a number of people are concentrated in one area, community classes 
are held. 


The Department of Continuing Education has a division of Extension Services. 
This division is involved in extending the services of the Department into the 
community. Specialized support is provided in many areas but of particular 
interest for this report are the areas of: Correspondence Service, Night School 
Program and Second Language Training. 
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The correspondence service assists adults in completing their high school educa- 
tion, gaining entrance to Community College programs, meeting the prerequisites 
for admission to universities, increasing their chances for employment, improv- 
ing their ability to maintain their present employment, and satisfying their 
personal educational needs. 


The night school program provides valuable training alternatives for persons who 
are interested in bettering their way of life. Classes vary, and the subjects 
are generally those identified by the participants. 


G. Deve lopment of a system of schools 


By virtue of the Schools Act, section 67, all school property is vested in the 
Crown in right of the province. The Department of Education has a School 
Buildings Branch that is responsible for the architectural planning, design, 
construction and maintenance of all school buildings. 


The Department has a defined planning guide which specifies what is required in 
each school. The guide insures that the quality of school buildings is uniform 
through the province. The building of schools is funded by the government out 
of capital funds and is not dependent on the local tax base. This insures that 
even a small community will have school facilities on a par with larger 
communities. 


The province! isisdivided  intow33%ischool: districts.) Eachedistrict hasstaeschool 
board. The Schools Act, section 7, states that the Minister of Education, after 
consultation with the school board shall determine the sites of school buildings 
and may construct and furnish school buildings. 


There are approximately 500 school buildings which include primary and secondary 
schools. 


The Department of Education operates a film library service and a School Book 


Branch. The film service purchases films for distribution to schools on a free 
loan basis. Films are purchased after consultation with the appropriate educa- 
tional consultants. The School Book Branch purchases prescribed educational 


materials and distributes these to the public schools in New Brunswick. 


H. Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 


The Student Aid Branch of the Department of Youth, Recreation and Cultural 
Resources, operates a Student Aid Program, the objectives of which are: to 
ensure financial assistance to New Brunswick residents who wish to pursue post- 
secondary education but lack sufficient resources; to minimize the indebtedness 
of New Brunswick post-secondary students; to ensure that students who may wish 
to attend a designated institute outside the province may do so with the same 
financial uniformity as students studying within the province. 


Under the terms of the Canada Students Loans Program, interest-free loans are 
provided to eligible students to attend full-time studies at a designated post- 
secondary institution. While the program is federal, the Student Aid Branch of 
the Department is the designated issuing authority of the Province of New 
Brunswick. 
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In addition, in collaboration with the federal Department of the Secretary of 
State, a Travel Bursary Program is administered by the Student Aid Branch under 
which bursaries are granted to New Brunswick Francophone students to enable them 
to study in their language elsewhere in Canada. 


I. Improvement of the material conditions of teaching staff 


The Schools Act, section 10, provides for salary scales to be established and 
for regulations for the issuance of permits and licenses and the certification 


of teachers. Section 11 provides for a system of teacher education. Regulation 


79-69 under the Schools Act, Teacher Certification Regulation, sets out the 
basics of teacher certification. The regulation also establishes an advisory 
committee for each university providing teacher education programs. 


The teachers in the province belong to the New Brunswick Teachers' Federation. 
The Federation bargains on behalf of the teachers with regard to working condi- 
tions, salaries, holidays, paid leave, maternity leave, educational leave, etc. 
The bargaining is done centrally, for all teachers in the province, rather than 
on a school district basis. All teachers in the province are therefore paid on 
the same salary scale and have the same working conditions. 


The Professional Development Branch of the Department of Education provides 
professional development services to teachers and public school administrators. 
Services and programs include provincial professional institutes and workshops, 
school district in-service co-ordination, publication of professional bulletins 
and newsletters, professional improvement grants to districts and teachers, 
teacher exchanges, consultating services to school districts and teachers and 
the co-ordination of professional development efforts of representative 
Organizations on the Professional Development Board. 


The Department of Education also has a Teacher Certification Branch which moni- 
tors teachers' training in New Brunswick. The Branch evaluates all teachers 
education programs at the universities to ascertain whether these programs meet 
the regulations and requirements of teacher education and teacher certification 
in the Province. The Branch also evaluates all academic and professional quali- 
fications and work experience of a teacher before the issue of the Teacher's 
Certificate. 


There is a Provincial Curriculum Advisory Committee which is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the teaching profession, school trustees, the home and school 
associations, universities and the teachers' union. This conmittee deals with 
policy as it relates to curriculum. 


In general, the overall improvement of the material conditions of the teaching 
staff, depends on the funds available in central treasury. All aspects of edu- 
cation, the building of schools, the implementation of programs, and the scale 
of teachers' salaries, depend on the amount of money that can be allocated to 
education. Education has been considered a priority for some time so the level 
of services in the province is high. 
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J. Right to choice of school and 
K. Liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 


The Minister of Education is responsible for the administration of the Schools 
Act. Under the Act, every child must attend school in the school selected by 
the school board in that school district unless, in the opinion of the Minister, 
a child is under efficient instruction elsewhere (section 59(2)). The Act makes 
no provision for independent schools. Therefore, parents wishing to send their 
children to such schools must apply to the Minister of Education to do so. 
While such schools operate outside the authority and responsibility of the 
Minister, before agreeing to release a child, the Minister must be satisfied 
that the child would be under efficient instruction. Thus there is a need for 
communication with the independent schools on their programs. While the rela- 
tionship between these schools and the Department is an evolving one, arrange- 
ments have been made for an annual application by the parents of children wish- 
ing to send their children to independent schools, as well as completion of an 
annual questionnaire on the school and its program and an annual visit to the 
school by a departmental official. 


There are many issues to be addressed in the coming years. Certainly, some 
parents perceive that the Minister has approved the school(s) when he agrees to 
release their children from the legal obligation to attend a public school. The 
University of New Brunswick requires students seeking admission and who have not 
followed the New Brunswick curriculum to write an aptitude test. A fairly large 
number of children have returned to a public school. This poses problems of 
determining an appropriate grade placement when the curriculum that has been 
followed is organized differently from that which is followed in a pub lic 
school. 


The Schools Act makes provision for the establishment of French and English 
schools. The Regulation under the Schools Act, known as the Establishment of 
Minority Language School Boards Regulations, provides for the establishment of 
minority language schools. If, for example, the school district is English, the 
minority language when used in reference to that school district would be French 
(and vice versa). Thus, it is possible for children to be educated in either of 
the official languages of the province, that is, either English or French. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
ee ee EE OU A UU UN ee BOP eCOARGIE FOr 
ALL 
The principle of compulsory primary education, free of charge for all, has been 
implemented in New Brunswick. 


ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY THE 

ce ti a lider len etn cline dah td Ft 2 
BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PROTECTION OF 
THE INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 


A. Right to take part in cultural life 


The Cultural Development Branch of the Department of Youth, Recreation and 
Cultural Resources promotes the development of the arts as a whole in the 
Province of New Brunswick. Cultural expression through the visual, literary and 
performing arts is expanding rapidly. The services available through the 
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Branch reflect the awareness of the characteristics and needs of the population, 
and an awareness of the cultural heritage. 


(a) Funds are available for the promotion of cultural development through the 
Department. The information on the availability of funds is readily available 
through any of the regional offices of the Department. 


(b) Description of various cultural programs 
Visual arts 


The Cultural Development Branch assists artists of the province as they prepare 
for exhibitions. Preproduction research for catalogues, contracts, installa- 
tions and publicity is provided upon specific individual request. The Branch 
responds to the needs of individual artists for information on opportunities, 
materials, conservation and documentation. Assistance is available, in certain 
cases, to artists with solo exhibitions in provincial and national galleries. 
The Branch maintains an Art Bank, a collection of juried contemporary works by 
New Brunswick artists. 


Equipment related to art installations such as display cases, metal frames, a 
slide editor and portable flood lights, is made available upon specific 
request. The Visual Arts sector serves communities, art galleries and artists 
through technical services and support. Financial assistance is given to begin- 
ning exhibitors, i.e., new galleries that have been established. 


The performing arts 
Theatre 


The growth of professional theatre in the province is encouraged and financial 
Support is given to the province's two professional companies, Theatre New 
Brunswick and Théatre populaire d'Acadie. In addition, semi-professional opera- 
tions in two of the major cities of the province receive support and 
encouragement. 


In the area of amateur theatre, support is offered in the form of technical and 
creative workshops and small amounts of financial aid. 


Well-established musical ensembles, theatre companies and dance troupes may 
request financial assistance to bring their performance before the public. 


Music 


The Branch supports Symphony Orchestras and String Quartets as well as a Youth 
Orchestra and it provides some support to community music camps, schools and 
festivals. 


Support is given to the New Brunswick Choral Federation and Alliance Chorale. 
Twenty-five choirs became affiliated with the newly formed Choral Federation. A 
program of workshops and performance has been offered in various regions of the 
province. 
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Dance 


Support is given to activities of established dance troupes. Increased activity 
in the area of ballet and a greater awareness of contemporary dance is develop- 
ing as a result of more workshop activity being carried out by professional 
companies visiting the province. 


Ethnocultural arts 


Ethnocultural activities are supported in a variety of ways. For example, the 
New Brunswick Folk Arts Council received assistance to co-ordinate and manage a 
showcase of New Brunswick folk arts for the Canadian Heritage Festival in 
Saskatchewan. In addition, assistance was made available for festivals, perfor- 
mances, and lectures which brought to public attention the cultural heritage of 
the various ethnic groups of the province. 


The Cultural Development Branch supports the activities of organizations for the 
appreciation, sharing, and understanding of life styles other than those of 
French or English origin. Assistance is available for festivals activities 
which bring to public attention the cultural heritage of the multicultural 
sector of the province's population. 


Individual members of multicultural organizations wishing to study their ethno- 
cultural heritage may apply to the Department for an award of up to $500 to 
assist in such studies. 


The Province of New Brunswick is a participant in a number of formal and infor- 
mal agreements both nationally and internationally for cultural exchanges. 
Formal agreements are in effect with France, Belgium, Germany, Mexico and the 
Province of Québec. Informal agreements are maintained with other governments, 
especially those of the Atlantic Provinces and the State of Maine in the United 
States. 


Schools 


The Cultural Development Branch provides subsidies to assist schools and commu- 
nity groups to offer workshops, lectures readings, and demonstrations in the 
various fields of the visual, literary and performing arts. 


Travel assistance 


Official provincial representatives of national arts organizations may apply for 
assistance with travel costs to attend national, international, or Atlantic 
regional meetings and other events held outside the province. 


Craft school 


In 1981 the New Brunswick Craft School in Fredericton moved to larger premises 
and the enrollment of part-time and full-time students alike has increased 
greatly. The working week has been increased to six days to allow people, who 
would not otherwise have the opportunity, to participate in Saturday courses. 
All courses offered are for credit and are therefore presented at professional 
levels. 
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In collaboration with the federal Department of Supply and Services and the New 
Brunswick Department of Commerce and Development, the Branch has funded a 
research project. The research will produce information on the feasability of 
the transition from handcraft to small production, and the needs of craftsmen 
desirous of taking this step. 


Literary arts 


Financial assistance is available to New Brunswick publishers to assist them in 
publishing books by New Brunswick authors. Grants are made annually to assist 
the operation expenses of each publishing house on the basis of the number and 
quality of books to be published in the coming year. 


Arts awards 


The arts awards program assists New Brunswickers to undertake advanced studies 
leading to a career in the arts. Eligible applicants are New Brunswick resi- 
dents studying full-time in an arts discipline at an accredited university or 
state-supported school of the arts, advanced students who plan to supplement 
their training by taking short courses outside New Brunswick during the summer, 
and secondary school students who have shown exceptional talent and who have 
applied to study at a state-supported school of the arts while continuing their 
secondary school studies. 


Cultural information and services at community level 


The department maintains a network of regional offices where support services 
are available to assist local efforts to start new cultural activities within 
the region or its communities. 


Cultural services offered by regional office staff include consultation, liaison 
with provincial and federal resources for the arts, and, on a limited basis, 
some funding to assist non-profit voluntary groups to undertake new projects and 
services for the benefit of their communities. 


The Cultural Development Branch helps fund provincial arts federations to assist 
their members to improve the quality and expand the scope of their activities at 
the community level in the field of the visual, literary and performing arts. 


Art schools 


General assistance grants are available for two types of schools for the arts: 
those which offer on-going instruction on a regular basis for the development of 
pre-professional skills in the arts; and short-term camps or instruction 
sessions geared to the needs of non-professional students of the arts. 


Music festivals 


Music festivals are held annually in all regions of the province for the benefit 
of young amateur musicians. With the aid of Cultural Development grants the New 
Brunswick Federation of Music Festivals encourages the growth and participation 
of regional festival associations and conducts provincial finals at which 
regional winners may compete for awards and access to national finals. 
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Annual arts festivals 


Many regions of the province hold festivals annually to celebrate traditional 
aspects of the cultural, socioeconomic, and artistic aspirations of that 
region. Funding is available to assist with such festivals. 


Library services 


Extensive library services are available throughout the province. The New 
Brunswick Library Service is responsible for the development and supervision of 
regional libraries, cataloguing and classification services, preparation of a 
computerized index of all works catalogued in all public libraries in the 
province, inter-library loan service, "talking-books" service, and updating of 
the New Brunswick Newspaper Catalogue on microfilm. 


The province is divided into five regions which include forty-five public 
libraries and eight bookmobiles. The public libraries have over 1,100,000 
titles. These collections include not only printed books, but also records, 
cassettes, microfilms, microfiches, talking-books, large-print books, kits and 
films. 


Museums 


The Department of Historical Resources has the specific mandate to participate 
in the acquisition, preservation and proper use of the heritage resources of the 
province through a variety of comprehensive programs. Historical Resources is 
responsible for the Provincial Archives, the Provincial Museum, the development 
and operation of historic settlements and parks, the preservation and restora- 
tion of historic buildings and artifacts, the co-ordination of museum policy for 
government operated and related institutions, the investigation of archaeolo- 
gical sites and materials, the publication of significant historical data, and 
the provision of technical and financial assistance to local historical 
societies and museums. Relevant laws are: the Municipal Heritage Preservation 
Act, R.S.N.B. 1973, c. M-21.1; and /thesHtstoric?SiteswProtectionwActiMiRioenans 
1973, c. H-6. 


B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its 
applications 


and 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the development and the diffu- 


sion of science and culture 


The principal law under these two sectors is the Research and Productivity 


Council Act, R.S.N.B. 1973, c. R-8. 


Scientific research is carried on at various levels in the Province of New 
Brunswick. The research, resulting in scientific progress greatly benefits all 
residents in the province. 


Research Productivity Council 


Of particular interest is the New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council. 
The Council is a body corporate founded in 1962 by an Act of the Government of 
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New Brunswick. The Council maintains a well-equipped centre for engineering and 
problem solving, industrial research and development, technoeconomic studies and 
production engineering. 


In brief summary, some of the projects carried out by the Council include: 
analysis and testing requirements on asbestos in the working environment, 
concrete‘ evaluation and the composition of processing fluids and the nature of 
ores for the recovery of metals. 


The Council has been actively involved in the New Brunswick Gas Board and the 
medical gas program in provincial hospitals. The importance of the inspections 
was realized when, on several occasions, errors in construction and maintenance 
were discovered that could have led to tragic consequences. 


The Council has been active in the occupational health and safety area doing 
analysis of various dusts and potentially toxic vapours in the industrial work- 
place and even homes. 


Fisheries 


The Department of Fisheries undertakes many research projects to assist fisher- 
men in the province. As a result fishermen are able to obtain information on 
new fishing techniques, marketing and equipment. 


Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture assists farmers in New Brunswick in many advisory 
and technical matters. Through advisory services farmers are informed of the 
latest developments which would improve the efficiency of resource utilization. 


Environment 


The Department of Environment has information programs as well as envirommental 
education. For example, a series of general interest publications have been 
started aimed at providing detailed information on environmental issues of 
specific interest in New Brunswick. 


Measures taken for the protection of the environment were described in Canada's 
report on Articles 10-12 of the Covenant. 


Natural resources 

The Department of Natural Resources has taken measures to ensure the application 
of scientific progress benefits to everyone by the production of a number of 
Suitable aids for its educational and information activities. 

General 

The research and scientific progress of the various specific departments have 


the long-term result of helping all residents of the province. The specific 
programs actually tend to provide a better lifestyle for the general public. 
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Bes Right to the freedom of scientific research and creative 
activity 


Many research projects are carried out at universities in New Brunswick. One of 
particular interest is being carried out at the University of New Brunswick in 
the Bio-Engineering Institute. 


The Bio-Engineering Institute is a facility, dedicated to research which is seen 
to have direct clinical application. Situated in a small university which does 
not have a medical school, and in a community in which there are few related 
facilities upon which to draw for assistance, the Institute must provide a 
complete infrastructure for its interdisciplinary research. 


Established in 1965 to facilitate expansion of a research program in electronic 
control of artificial limbs (which had begun at University of New Brunswick in 
1960), the Institute has achieved international recognition in biological signal 
processing and especially for development of multistate myoelectric control 
systems. All aspects of this work, from basic research through design and 
development to fabrication and clinical evaluation are carried out in the Insti- 
tute. As well, since 1972 the Institute has played a major role in the develop- 
ment of regional clinical engineering services for New Brunswick hospitals. 


The facilities of the Institute are available to and used by other departments 
for research and occasionally, for teaching. 


Research of General Application 


Most of the research carried out at the various universities in New Brunswick is 
open and public and the results are published and available in material publish- 
ed. Some of the research has direct and interesting applications to people. 
Other research, more basic or less relevant, does not obviously impact directly 
on society but might well be important in the future. 
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NOVA SCOTIA* 
ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


In Nova Scotia, the Education Act, article 2, states that all schools are free 
and that every person, between the ages of 5 and 21, has the right to attend the 
school serving the section in which he or she resides. Regulation 7(c) of this 
Act gives school boards the responsibility for providing educational programs 
and services for the physically and mentally disabled. Regulation 8(2) requires 
school boards to make instruction and services available equitably, and Regula- 
tion 14.2(b)(21) includes the provision by boards of conveyance for pupils 
physically unable or mentally incapable of walking safely to school. This Act, 
and its accompanying regulations, seeks to ensure the participation of all in 
school educational activities. For those unable to attend school, correspon- 
dence courses are provided. 


It should also be noted that Regulation 33 allows the Minister of Education to 
reimburse a school board for instructional and administrative expenditures 
incurred in providing programs for immigrants whose native language is not 
English, while regulations 37 and 38 allow separate devotional exercises to be 
held simultaneously with other classes. These regulations recognize and respect 
language and religious rights. 


Worthy of note at this point is Bill 65, 1981, which further amends the Nova 
Scotia Education Act to clarify the definition and designation of Acadian 
(French) schools, to determine board responsibilities regarding these schools 
and the ratio of instruction in French to instruction in English, to authorize 
French language textbooks and related materials and, especially, to indicate 
that the principal language of administration and communication of Acadian 
schools with the communities they serve be French. This change will be effected 
whenever there are enough students "whose first language learned and still 
understood is French". 


In addition to the Education Act and its Regulations, the Nova Scotia Department 
of Education has also created a Joint Human Rights and Education Committee, 
co-chaired by the Deputy Minister of Education and the Director of the 
province's Human Rights Commission, to advise the Minister regarding the educa- 
tional needs of minorities, females and poor students. To implement accepted 
recommendations, the Department, in 1975, created an Ethnic Services section 
which is concerned with human rights, ethnic and cultural studies, multicultural 
and international education, all of which priorize self-respect, human dignity, 
respect for basic rights and freedoms, development of human rights education, 
promotion of acceptance and friendship among individuals, groups and nations of 
varying races, ethnic and cultural or religious groups, including furthering the 
interests of the United Nations. In April 1981, this Department's Co-ordinator 
of Ethnic Services served as one of the experts involved in Unesco, Paris, in 
preparing a Human Rights in Education Questionnaire used in 1982 to elicit 
relevant information from the member nations of the United Nations. 


* Report prepared by the Government of Nova Scotia. 
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Right to primary education 


Education in Nova Scotia is compulsory and free for all, from ages 5 to 16. 
Special provisions are made, legally or by practice, for particular groups such 
as visible minorities, females, low income groups, the physically or mentally 
disabled, children of immigrants and of migrant workers, and children bel ong ing 
to special linguistic, racial, religious or other minorities, including Micmacs, 
members of our indigenous population. Though Micmac Indians are primarily wards 
of the federal government which runs reserve schools, most Micmacs attend 
provincial schools and are more and more beginning to operate their own on- 
reserve schools, especially at the primary level, in consultation with Ethnic 
Services, which has a Joint Native Education Committee comprised of Indian 
representatives and Department of Education staff, and concerned with the educa- 
tional needs and priorities of our indigenous population. 


The only potentially problematic issue here might, in future, be article 74(f) 
of the Education Act, which exhorts teachers to "encourage in pupils, by precept 
and example, a respect for religion and the principles of Christian morality, 
for truth, justice, love of country, humanity, industry, temperance, and all 
other virtues", Atheists and non-Christians might soon question this article as 
somewhat discriminatory, though this has not yet occurred. Since the preamble 
of the new Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms indicates that "Canada is 
founded upon principles that recognize the supremacy of God and the rule of 
law', this article might not seem offensive to those more concerned with the 
other virtues it seeks to promote. 


Right to secondary education 


The Education Act provides for free and compulsory education for all between the 
ages of 5-16. From 16-21 students may attend free schools, but are not con- 
pelled to. 


Special programs are offered for students with specific learning needs including 
the physically and mentally handicapped. 


In the junior high school (grades 7-9) alternate programming is offered (regular 
and adjusted). In the senior high school a number of educational programs are 
available - university preparatory, high school leaving, business education and 
intermediate industrial. 


Free vocational education is also offered to qualified students through the 
province's 14 vocational schools, either as a secondary or post-secondary 
program. 


Right to higher education 


The province operates three institutes - Nautical Institute, Land Survey Insti- 
tute and Institute of Technology - which offer post-secondary training to quali- 
fied students at minimal fees. 


Nova Scotia has 13 degree granting institutions which offer a wide range of 
under-graduate and graduate degrees. In addition, many of these institutions 
offer extension courses in those geographical areas not directly served by 


pec 1 


universities. Experimental use of distance education is being piloted by a few 
institutions. 


Financial assistance for higher education and for vocational and technical 
courses is provided through a federal-provincial student aid program, adminis- 
tered by the province. 


Students are protected from discriminatory practices by human rights legisla- 
tion. Also, in the spirit of this legislation, a special Transition Year 
Program at Dalhousie University offers an opportunity for a university education 
to Blacks and Native peoples as specially disadvantaged groups. 


Several Nova Scotia universities have adopted a policy of free and open access 
to senior citizens. This program permits the older persons to take the course 
of their choice either for credit or non-credit. 


Right to fundamental education 


Adult literacy programs are sponsored through the provincial Department of 
Education's Adult Education Section, and are offered through local school boards 
in all areas of the province. Continuing education programs offered in all 
jurisdictions also provide an opportunity for adults to complete their formal 
education. 


Development of a system of schools 


The Education Act and the Regulations under the Act, provide guidelines for the 
development and operation of public schools, including reference to financing, 
construction and curricular offerings. 


Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 


Elementary and secondary education is provided free to all students between the 
ages of 5 and 21. Financial assistance is provided through the Black Student 
Incentive Fund to encourage these minority students to complete their secondary 
education. Scholarships are also offered, on merit, for university education. 
An Education Fund for Non-registered Micmacs was created in 1979 by the Depart- 
ment of Education to encourage their education. 


At the post-secondary level a similar student incentive fund is available for 
Blacks. Also, as mentioned earlier, a Transition Year Program aims at assisting 
Black and Native youth make a successful transition from secondary school to 
university. 


Canada Student Loans and Nova Scotia Government bursaries are available to all 
eligible post-secondary students. 


Improvement of the material conditions of teaching staff 


Under the Teachers Collective Bargaining Act (Chapter 32, Nova Scotia Acts of 
1974), teachers have the right to collective bargaining. However, in 1982, the 
government's policy of fiscal restraint has placed limits on contract benefits. 
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Under existing collective agreements, teachers in Nova Scotia enjoy salary, 
benefits and working conditions which are considered as being very favourable. 
Section 76 of the Education Act provides job security after two years of satis- 
factory probationary service. However, section 76 also permits school boards to 
terminate contracts with individual teachers when the estimated enrollment, in 
courses the teacher is qualified and willing to teach, is insufficient to 
justify the employment of the teacher. 


Under the collective agreement between the province and the Nova Scotia Teachers 
Union, teachers are to be represented on those standing and advisory committees 
of the Department of Education which directly affect the terms and conditions of 
employment of teachers. 


Three major factors now limit the rate of improvement of the material conditions 
of teaching staff: recent fiscal restraint by the Government of Nova Scotia; 
the expectation of a continued decline in school enrollments; fiscal restraint 
has recently required the government to establish priorities which recognize the 
competing interests of other essential government activities. 


Right to choice of school 


Under existing laws, parents have the right to choose schools other than those 
established by provincial authorities, if the programs offered meet the require- 
ments contained in the Education Act and its accompanying Regulations. 


Religious freedom is guaranteed by law, and religious education can be offered 
either through denominational schools or through religious instruction provided 
in public schools, in addition to the required program of academic instruction. 


The province also recognizes the right of its Acadian (Francophone) population 
to education in its mother tongue, and makes provision for the designation of 
Acadian schools which are eligible for additional funding to assist in under- 
writing the cost of two-track programs. 


French immersion programs are also offered in some school districts, and these 
allow Anglophone parents to select education in Canada's other official 
language. 


Liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 


As indicated in a previous section, individuals or groups are free to establish 
and direct schools, as long as the program provided is equivalent to that which 
is offered in public schools. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, FREE OF CHARGE 
i ss VE VANCE 
FOR ALL 


Education is free and compulsory under the Education Act article «2 .mandwis 
available to all between the ages of 5 and 21. Education is also available, 
free of charge, to isolated and home bound students, through correspondence 
courses, 
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ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PROTEC-— 
TION OF THE INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 


A. Right to take part in cultural life 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


The principal laws dealing with the right to take part in cultural life are: 
the Recreation Act, S.N.S 1973, c. 14; the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia Act, 
SUN. SHROLO7 OH Cums; “the” Nova iScotia’ Museum Act eRVSaN.Sy 2967 fo: .1n2113) the 
Amateur Sports Advisory Council Act, S.N.S. 1970-71, c. 11; the Libraries Act, 
Res N.Geeml067s0cee 165; thet Provincial ‘Parks Act jaeRsSINJS5 9196/7 ,c. 124439 the 


Heritage Property Act, S.N.S. 1980, c. 8; and the Public Archives Act, R.5.N.S. 
LOGHS Fes, 5246; 


It should also be mentioned that Nova Scotia has enacted the Human Rights Act, 
S.N.S. 1969, c. 11. Section 3 of this Act states, inter alia, that "Every indi- 
vidual and every class of individuals has the right to obtain admission to and 
enjoyment of accommodations, services and facilities customarily provided to 
members of the public". 


(2) Practical measures for realization of this right, including: 


(a) the availability of funds for the promotion of cultural develop-— 
ment and popular participation in cultural life. 


Under the Recreation Act, the Minister of Recreation "shall encourage, promote, 
establish, develop, coordinate and implement sport and recreational and cultural 
programs and services beneficial to the people of the province’ - vide 
section 6. There is provision under the Act for "the granting of financial 
assistance to persons, communities, associations, agencies and groups, sport 
governing bodies and other organizations whether incorporated or unincorporated, 
and cities, towns and municipalities". 


Under the Cultural Foundation Act, S.N.S. 1978, c. 5, the objects and purposes 
of the Foundation are to "solicit, raise, establish, maintain and administer 
funds to be used for the promotion, preservation, development and encouragement 
of the cultural affairs in the province”. 


(b) Institutional infrastructure established to promote popular 
participation in culture. 


Under the Recreation Act, the Minister of Recreation for purposes of administra- 
tion and enforcement of the Act, may inter alia: initiate, conduct and encou- 
rage programs and activities that provide for the orderly development of 
recreation, sport and cultural activities; promote the provision of additional 
facilities for recreation, sport and cultural activities; promote, operate and 
conduct or assist in the promotion and operation of training centres, workshops, 
seminars, leadership training courses, courses of instruction, conferences, 
exhibitions and related activities; and assist, co-operate with or enlist the 
aid of any person or group of persons interested in furthering the purposes of 
the Act. 
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Under the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia Act, the Gallery has been designated an 


agency of the province for the acquisition, preservation and exhibition of works 
of art. The Board of Directors of the Art Gallery has the power to: operate 
galleries, art museums or other institutions for the preservation and exhibition 
of works of arts; acquire paintings, pictures, sculptures am other objects of 
art and classify, store, study and exhibit them; and administer grants to art 
galleries, museums, organizations or individuals for promoting the purposes of 
the Act. 


Under the Nova Scotia Museum Act, the Board of Governors has similar powers to 
Operate museums and to administer grants to museums. The Board has also the 
power to acquire specimens, articles or materials relating to natural or applied 
science or human activities and to classify, store, study and exhibit them. 


The Libraries Act promotes and encourages the extension of library service 
throughout the province. This is done by the establishment of regional libra- 
ries in agreement with cities, towns and municipalities. The Province, through 
the Minister of Education, makes a grant to each city, town or municipality that 
operates a regional public library. 


The Nova Scotia Amateur Sports Advisory Council Act established an Advisory 
Council to assist the Minister of Culture, Recreation and Fitness with respect 
to the promotion, development and improvement of amateur sports. This is done 
through use of coaching clinics, training of officials, opportunities for compe- 
tition, publicity and assistance to local sports organizations and financing of 
amateur sports including special assistance to amateur athletes. 


There is emphasis on promotion of community involvement in amateur sports and on 
promotion of sports activities among young people particularly in rural areas 


and in areas where athletic facilities are inadequate. 


Under the Provincial Parks Act, there is provision to set up provincial parks 


fons: the pleasure, recreation and benefit of the public; the conservation, 
maintenance and protection of animal, bird and fish; and the preservation of 
geological, ethnological, historical or scientific objects. Money is appro- 


priated by the legislature for these purposes. 


The general management and control of public archives is vested in a Board of 
Trustees established under the Public Archives Act. Public archives include all 
documents, records, structures, erections, monuments, objects, materials, arti- 
clés or things sof -historic’, artistic or’ scientific value. 


The Special Places Protection Act, S.N.S. 1980, c. 17, was enacted to provide 
for the preservation, regulation and study of archaeological and historical 
remains and palaeontological and ecological sites, and to foster an understand- 
ing and appreciation among the people, for the scientific, educational and 
cultural values represented by the above. 


(c) Promotion of cultural identity as a factor of mutual appreci- 
ation among individuals and groups. 


Reference has already been made above to the fact that under the Recreation Act 
the Minister of Recreation shall encourage, promote, establish, develop, co- 
ordinate and implement cultural programs and services beneficial to the people 
of the province. 
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The Multicultural Association of Nova Scotia was established in 1975. It is 
largely funded by grants from the provincial government. It is, however, an 
independent agency and is governed by a Board of Directors representative of the 
cultural communities of Nova Scotia. It has a broad mandate encompassing many 
facets, e.g., education, family traditions, cultural expressions and religious 
beliefs. The aim of the Association is to foster universal understanding of all 
people. 


A major cultural policy conference, jointly sponsored by the Department of 
Culture, Recreation and Fitness and the Cultural Federation of Nova Scotia was 
held in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in March 1983, to review the province's multicul- 
tural growth in the years to come. 


The Department of Culture, Recreation and Fitness recognizes a responsibility to 
assist in the preservation of the many cultures and traditions, prevalent in 
Nova Scotia, as part of the overall heritage of the province. The Department 
provides assistance to groups and individuals to increase the opportunities 
available to them to learn about the nature of their cultural heritage and to 
recognize the contributions of other multicultural groups to the quality of life 
in Nova Scotia. 


(d) Promotion of the awareness and enjoyment of the cultural heri- 
tage of national ethnic groups and minorities am of indigenous 
peoples. 


To ensure the continued richness of multiculturalism, the Department of Culture, 
Recreation and Fitness recognizes its responsibility to assist the various 
groups within Nova Scotian society to retain and promote their distinctive iden- 
tity and language, to develop their traditional arts and sciences, and to prac- 
tise their customs without political or social impediment. The Department 
provides financial and professional support to the Multicultural Association of 
Nova Scotia and recognizes the Association as the organization representing the 
regional multicultural councils, ethnic organizations and the general interests 
of individuals working in the area of multiculturalism. In this context, it is 
important to review the activities of the Association. 


The Association has several objectives. Its first objective is to raise greater 
awareness of multiculturalism in the province amongst all groups. It has 
attempted to attain this objective by the holding of several community multicul- 
tural workshops, through ethnic radio broadcasts, through television programming 
which profiles the different ethnic communities in Nova Scotia and through 
multicultural puppet theatre. Another of the Association's objectives is to 
record and publicize the cultural values made by the different ethnocultural 
groups. A book entitled "People of Nova Scotia" (volume 1) has been printed and 
is sold through bookstores, etc. The second volume is now under preparation. 
The Association also publishes a journal quarterly, titled "Share" with emphasis 
on multicultural events. The third objective of the Association is to promote 
the retention of cultural values of Nova Scotia's ethnocultural groups, by 
encouraging the formation of ethnocultural groups and by giving them organiza- 
tional and financial assistance. 


The Association provides basic services to constituent members through leader- 
ship workshops and the awarding of scholarships. It also assists in the settle- 
ment of new immigrants to the Province of Nova Scotia. 
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The Department of Education has produced films with historical themes relating 
to three of the important ethnic groups in Nova Scotia, namely Native Indians, 
Blacks and Acadians. These are available for viewing in the schools as well as 
by members of the public. They have been shown on television. 


(e) Role of the media in promoting participation in cultural life. 


There has been a television program series with half-hour profiles on four of 
the ethnic communities in Nova Scotia - Greek, Chinese, Ukrainian and 
Carribean. Reference has been made earlier to the films produced by the Depart- 
ment of Education on three other ethnic groups - Native Indians, Blacks and 
Acadians,. Ethnic programs are also broadcast on many of the local radio 
stations. 


Several of the newspapers published in the province regularly carry informative 
articles on the different ethnocultural groups resident in Nova Scotia. The 
newspapers also give prominent publicity to ethnocultural events. 


The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission and the Nova Scotia Department of 
Recreation publish regular newsletters with emphasis on multicultural news. The 
Human Rights Commission has also published a booklet titled "Black Pictorial" 
and a brochure titled "The Acadian Identity". These are available to the gene- 
ral public, free of charge. 


Many of the cultural groups themselves publish regular newsletters which are 
freely circulated amongst non-members of the groups as well. 


(f) Preservation and presentation of mankind's cultural heritage. 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the Department of Culture 
recognizes its responsibility to assist in the preservation and presentation of 
the many cultures and traditions, prevalent in Nova Scotia, as parts offs the 
overall cultural heritage. In the preceding pages there has been extensive 
reference to the ways in which the Department fulfills this responsibility. 


The Art Gallery of Nova Scotia Act, the Nova Scotia Museum Act, the Libraries 


Act, the Special Places Protection Act, and the Public Archives Act are examples 
of legislation enacted by the Province of Nova Scotia to preserve and present 
mankind's cultural heritage. Reference has already been made to the objectives 
of these enactments in the earlier paragraphs and will, therefore, not be 
repeated. 


(g) Freedom of artistic creation and performance, and limita— 
tions imposed on that freedom. 


The freedom of artistic creation falls under federal jurisdiction and will, 
therefore, not be dealt with here. It must, however, be pointed out that under 
the Theatres and Amusements Act, R.S.N.S. 1967, c. 304, the Nova Scotia Board of 
Censors has the power to permit, or to prohibit, the use or exhibition of any 
film or any performance in any theatre, or any amusement in a place of 
amusement. It must be emphasized that the Board of Censors is not intended to 
conflict with the fundamental freedom of artistic performance. It is a body set 
up under the legislation to review performances which may offend public morals 
and decide on the propriety of permitting or not permitting the performance. 
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(h) Professional education in the field of culture and art. 


The Nova Scotia College of Art and Design located in Halifax is a 
degree-granting institution which provides professional courses for students of 
fine arts. Two universities, Dalhousie and Acadia, have schools of music where 
students may read for the B. Music and B. Music in Education degrees as well as 
higher degrees in the field of music. All the universities in Nova Scotia, 
i.e., Dalhousie, Acadia, St. Francis Xavier, St. Mary's and Mount Saint Vincent, 
offer credit courses dealing with the culture of the different ethnic groups for 
students reading for the baccalaureate degree in the field of humanities. 


The Education Act, R.S.N.S. 1967, c. 81, makes provision for the teaching of 
fine arts courses both within the public school system as well as through exten- 
sion courses for non-school going persons. Under the Recreation Act, the 
Minister of Recreation may promote, operate and conduct or assist in the promo- 
tion and operation of training centres, workshops, seminars, courses of instruc- 
tion and related activities. 


(i) Other measures. 


In the preceding pages reference has been made to the measures taken mainly by 
governmental agencies or by non-governmental agencies which are funded by 
government. We must not, however, fail to note that the different ethnocultural 
groups resident: in Nova Scotia, have on their initiative and often at their own 
expense taken meaningful measures for the conservation, development and 
diffusion of their cultures. Many volunteers from these different ethnic groups 
devote many hours to teaching various cultural activities, distinct to their 
cultures, such as music, dancing, culinary arts, martial arts, etc. 


(3) Factors involved and difficulties encountered. 


There are over 70 different ethnic groups living in Nova Scotia in a spirit of 
amity and goodwill. The Government of Nova Scotia is committed to a multicul- 
tural policy and recognizes the responsibility to assist in the preservation of 
the many cultures and traditions as a part of the overall heritage of the 
province. This is not an easy task and financial restraints place a great amount 
of hard work and responsibility on volunteers. 


B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and 
its applications 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


Laws dealing with the right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its 
applications include such acts as: the Health Act, R.S.N.S. 1967, c. 247; the 
DentalwAct.sReS.N.S. 196],aican/s thesRural. Electrification Act, R.SéN:Sa01967; 


c. 271; the Rural Telephone Act, R.S.N.S. 1967, c. 273; the Resources Develop- 


menueboardeActh; iS«N.S ..19/0sJlyy c. 16; 4the Tidal.Power Gorporation Act, S.N.S; 
1970-71, c. 21; the Environmental Protection Act, S.N.S. 1973, c. 6; the Cancer 


Treatment and Research Foundation Act, S.N.S. 1980, c. 2; and the Petroleum 


Resources, Act; uSsNuSnel980 uc aul) 
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(2) Measures taken to ensure the application of scientific 
progress for the benefit of everyone, including measures 
to promote a healthy and pure environment amd information 
on the institutional infrastructures established for that 


purpose. 


Information on protection of the environment was provided in Canada's report on 
articles 10 to 12 of the Covenant. 


(3) Diffusion of information on scientific progress. 


The preamble to the Freedom of Information Act, S.N.S. 1977, c. 10, enunciates 
that the people of the province should be protected from secrecy in respect of 
the conduct of public business. This Act provides to the people access to 
information in the hands of the government. In addition, every provincial 
governmental agency is required to submit an annual report to the legislature 
through the Minister responsible for the administration of the agency. These 
annual reports are public documents freely available to the general public. 
Through these annual reports there is a great deal of information on scientific 
progress disseminated to the public. Amongst the public agencies which issue 
such reports are the Department of the Environment, the Department of Health, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation, the 
Department of Development, the Commission on Drug Dependency, the Department of 
Fisheries, the Department of Mines and Energy, the Nova Scotia Museum, the Nova 
Scotia Resources Limited, and the Nova Scotia Research Foundation. In addition, 
most of these agencies operate an education and public information program 
including a general inquiries service. 


There are five universities and several other institutions of higher learning 
located in Nova Scotia. Scientific research is carried out in all these insti- 
tutions and research papers are published which are freely available to the 
general public. Information on scientific progress is also disseminated through 
scientific journals. 


The mass media —- newspapers, radio and television - has also contributed its 
share to the dissemination of scientific information. Freedom of opinion and 
expression 1s a much cherished fundamental freedom that is practised in Canada. 


(4) Measures taken to prevent the use of scientific and technical 
P 
progress for purposes contrary to the enjoyment of human rights. 


The Freedom of Information Act attempts to provide to the people access to as 
much information in the hands of the government as possible "without disclosing 
personal information pertaining to persons or matters other than the _ person 
desiring the information". Personal information for this purpose is defined as 
"information respecting a person's identity, residence, dependents, marital 
status, employment, borrowing and repayment history, income, assets and liabili- 
ties, credit, worthiness, education, character, reputation, health, physical or 
personal characteristics or mode of living". 


Euthanasia and abortion are criminal offences dealt with under the Criminal Code 
of Canada. There is provision, however, under regulations pursuant to the 


Health Act, for therapeutic abortions to be performed in hospitals in Nova 


Scotia. 
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C. Protection of moral and material interests of authors 


This matter comes under federal jurisdiction and is covered by legislation deal- 
ing with copyright, trademarks and patents. 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the development and 


the diffusion of science and culture 


Information on the conservation, the development and the diffusion of science 
and culture was provided above. 


E. Right to the freedom of scientific research and cre- 
ative activity 


Under the Constitution Act, 1982, the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms 


guarantees the following fundamental freedoms: freedom of conscience and reli- 
gion; freedom of thought, belief, opinion and expression, including freedom of 
the press and other media of communication; freedom of peaceful assembly; and 
freedom of association. The Charter applies to the Province of Nova Scotia (and 
all other provinces) in respect of all matters within the authority of the 
legislature of each province. The Charter also guarantees every citizen of 
Canada the right to enter, remain in and leave Canada. 


Under the Research Foundation Corporation Act, S.N.S. 1975, c. 15, the Nova 
Scotia Research Foundation has been established whose object is to promote, 
stimulate and encourage the effective utilization of science and technology by 
industry and government. The Foundation undertakes scientific and industrial 
research to achieve this objective. Scientific research is also carried out in 
the several universities and other institutions of higher learning. All these 
institutions enjoy academic freedom. 


Professional associations and workers' unions are largely self-governed. The 
principal laws dealing with this are: the Medical Act, S.N.S. 1969, c. 5; the 


Engineering Profession Act, R.S.N.S. 1967, c. 90; the Medical Radiation Techno- 


Vogrsts Act, “R.S.N-S.” 1967, c. 1805" the Occupational! “Therapists Act; "S.N:S. 
1705 c. tls. the “Optometry “Act, | Ris Nec 1067) 9 cur 2183 Mithe "Pharmacy "Act; 
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c. 14; the Registered Nurses Association Act, R.S.N.S. 1967, c. 264; the Chiro- 
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F. International co-operation in the scientific and cultural fields 


This matter falls under federal jurisdiction. The federal government works in 
close consultation with the provinces in this regard. 
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ARTICLE 13: THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


A. Principal laws 


(1) Constitutional provisions 


Responsibility for educational services in Ontario is controlled by the division 
of legislative powers that is a central feature of government in Canada. 


There are several sections of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms which 
apply to the provision of educational services. The general equality provision 
is section 15, subsection 1 of which provides that "every individual is equal 
before and under the law and has the right to the equal protection and equal 
benefit of the law without discrimination and, in particular, without discrimi- 
nation based on race, national or ethnic origin, colour, religion, sex, age or 
mental or physical disability". This section is then modified by other sections 
which affect the provision of educational services. Section 15(2) permits any 
affirmative action program, the goal of which is "the amelioration of conditions 
of disadvantaged individuals or groups including those that are disadvantaged 
because of race, national or ethnic origin, colour, religion, sex, age or mental 
or physical disability". Section 23 guarantees to English and French speaking 
Canadian citizens minority language educational rights and section 29 provides 
alternatives for the preservation of the rights or privileges of denominational, 
separate or dissentient schools. 


(2) Ordinary legislation 


The Education Act, kRao.0. 1980, c. 129, provides a comprehensive scheme for 
universal access to education in Ontario including the continuation of a sepa- 
rate school division. Section 20(1) makes school attendance compulsory for 
every child between the ages of 6 and 16. Section 32 extends the right to 
education to every person between the ages of 6 years and 21 years. 


Minister of Education 


The Minister of Education determines the general direction for education and 
policy in the schools of the province. The Minister is assisted in this task by 
advice from citizens and associations interested in education and the profes- 
sional educators on the staff of the Ministry of Education. 


The Minister is responsible for setting overall educational policy, for provid- 
ing curriculum guidelines and establishing approved textbook lists. The 
Minister also sets requirements for both teachers' and students' certificates, 
and distributes provincial funds to schools boards to cover the operating costs 
of schools. Schools are operated on a local level, through locally elected 
school boards. School boards must operate within the framework of legislation 
and policy established at the provincial level. The board is responsible for 
the financial and administrative management of the schools within its district. 
Local taxes meet expenditures in excess of provincial grant amounts. Teachers 
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and administrative staff are employed by the school board. At the local level 
the board's day to day functions are carried out through directors of education 
and supervisors. Through this local administration, education is made more 
responsive to local needs and problems. 


The management and organization of individual schools is the responsibility of 
the principal. The principal is directly answerable to the schoolboard for the 
quality of instruction, for the supervision of teachers, for making recommenda- 
tions to the Board about staff appointments, promotions or demotions, and for 
discipline and the maintenance of the school facilities. In larger schools, the 
principal may be assisted by a vice principal and at times department heads may 
be appointed to ensure that teachers and courses are effectively supervised when 
there is a highly specialized department within a school. 


B. Full realization of the right to education, etc. 
freed ee OOS SEES ECO COnccucarlon, etc 


The chief measure taken to promote the full realization of the items listed is 
the development and implementation of curriculum guidelines which must be 
followed by all publicly supported schools. Also, a booklet entitled "Race, 
Religion and Culture in Ontario School Materials" has been produced and forms 
the basis for approving textbooks and other learning materials. 


Under the Education Act and its regulations, teachers are responsible for: 
teaching "diligently and faithfully" the classes or subjects assigned to them by 
the principal; encouraging pupils in the pursuit of learning; inculcating by 
precept and example respect for religion and the principles of Judaeo-Christian 
morality and the highest regard for truth, justice, loyalty, love of country, 
humanity, benevolence, sobriety, industry, frugality, purity, temperance and all 
other virtues; maintaining classroom discipline; preparing teaching plans and 
courses of study for classes; supervising the pupils placed in their charge. 


A program instituted by the Ontario Ministry of Education in co-operation with 
the "ministéres de 1'fducation et des Affaires intergouvernementales du Québec" 
is the Ontario-Québec Class Twinning Program. It provides young people with a 
chance to exchange ideas and information, and, as a result, to get to know one 
another better. Participation in this program allows young people to learn 
about another region and the people who live there and to foster the development 
of close friendships between students of different communities. 


GC. Right to primary education 


Sections 17 to 30 of the Education Act make school attendance compulsory for 
persons aged 6 to 16. Section 8(2) guarantees education for all exceptional 
children, who are defined in section 1(1)21). 


Young girls - The provisions cited above apply to all persons irrespective of 
sex. Therefore, no special provisions are required. 


Children of low income groups - Section 31(1) of the Education Act provides 
that: a person has the right, without payment of a fee, to attend a school in a 
school section, separate school zone or secondary school district, as the case 
may be, in which he is qualified to be a resident pupil. Section 31(2) of the 
Education Act then provides that: notwithstanding the other provisions of this 
Act, where it appears to a board that a person who resides in the area of 
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jurisdiction of the board is denied the right to attend school without the 
payment of a fee, the board, at its discretion, may admit the person from year 
to year without the payment of a fee. 


Children in rural areas - Section 20(2)c) of the Education Act requires boards 


of education to provide transportation for students living further than the 
prescribed distances from school. 


820 Physically or mentally disabled children - Section 72(1) of the Education Act 
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provides that every board shall provide adequate accommodation for the trainable 
retarded pupils and shall establish and maintain a school or class for such 
pupils in which special education programs and services shall be provided. The 
most recent statistics show that in Ontario, in 1981, there were 201 schools for 
the trainably retarded operated by 68 school boards with 935 full time teachers 
and 7,107 students. With respect to blind and deaf students the Ontario 
government spent $30.8 million operating 4 institutions with 273 full time 
teachers and 1,063 students. The new special education provisions passed two 
years ago require that wherever possible handicapped students should be 
mainstreamed into regular classes, and school boards are required to make neces- 
sary changes to accommodate this. 


Religious minorities - Section 50(1) of the Education Act says that "a pupil 


shall be allowed to receive such religious instruction as his parent or guardian 
desires or, where the pupil is an adult, as he desires". Section 50(2) provides 
that: "No pupil in a public school shall be required to read or study in or from 
a religious book, or to join in an exercise of devotion or religion, objected to 
by his parent or guardian, or by the pupil, where he is an adult". In addition, 
the Education Act provides for a system of separate schools for Roman Catholics 
and in 1981, 58 school boards operated 1,354 separate schools with 17 S002 Tame 
time teachers and 425,706 students. 


French language education 


The most recent statistics show the large numbers of Ontarians taking advantage 
of the various French programmes offered in Ontario schools. In 1981, Ti2 fio 
English-speaking elementary school pupils were enrolled in French classes in 
Ontario, the figure including only those students taking 20 minutes or more of 
French per day. The number of public school students in Ontario in 1981 enroll- 
ed in French as a second language was 876,447. 


A recently expanded teacher-training programme and the provision, on a regular 
basis, of new learning materials and curriculum guidelines in French are greatly 
enhancing the quality of French- language instruction in the province. 


In recent developments, the Ontario government, consistent with its commitment 
to French-language education, has recently stated that it believes it is neces- 
Sary to take additional legislative measures with respect to French in Ontario 
schools. 


The Government intends to recognize the right of every French-speaking pupil to 
an education in the French language. The proposed legislation will remove the 
condition "where numbers warrant" in the provision of education for minority 
language pupils in Ontario. School boards will be responsible for providing the 
required programs and for ensuring that such pupils have adequate access to the 
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French-language schools or classes which they have the right to attend. These 
rights will also apply to English-speaking pupils in a minority language 
situation. 


D. Secondary education 


In Ontario, in 1981, there were 643 secondary schools with 83, 182fulls stime 
teachers and 568,635 students. 


Section 42(1) of the Education Act provides that where a pupil has been promoted 
from elementary school, he shall be admitted to secondary school. Section 42(2) 
provides that a pupil who has not been promoted from elementary school can be 
admitted to a secondary school "if the principal of the secondary school has 
Satisfied himself that the applicant is competent to undertake the work of the 
school". 


Free secondary education is available to all resident pupils. However, section 
39(6) of the Education Act gives the option to a board to charge a fee if the 
pupil has attended one or more secondary schools for a total of seven or more 
years. 


E. Right to higher education 


Higher education in Ontario is composed of a variety of post-secondary and 
continuing education programs. Among others, this includes colleges of applied 
arts and technology, universities and technical and vocational institutes. 


Universities 


In 1980, there were 21 universities and colleges with 12,827 full time teachers 
and 154,604 full-time students. In addition to these full-time students, there 
were 84,500 part-time students for a grand total of 239,104 students. Total 
expenditures for colleges and universities in 1980 amounted to $3,948 ,500,000. 


In 1980, at the university level, there were 36,233 Bachelors and first profes- 
sional degrees awarded. There were also 6,042 masters degrees and 836 doctor- 
ates awarded in the same period. 


Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 


In 1982 there were 22 such colleges with a full time enrolment of 79,242 and in 
1981 there were 22,850 graduates. 


E.2 Financial assistance to students for higher education 
Sa ee ee eo hes BUC ES CCUCar LON: 


Generally, students at institutions of higher education pay tuition fees. 
However, provincial grants offset a large percentage of the total cost of higher 
education per student. 


In addition, there are several assistance programmes to ease the financial 
burden. The Ontario Student Assistance Programme makes available financial 
assistance in the form of grants, loans, bursaries, fellowships and scholarships 
and is available to eligible Ontario students attending college or university. 
Much of this assistance is provided solely on the basis of personal financial 
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need; however, certain awards are designed to reward academic excellence, and 
others are designed to encourage study in particular fields. 


Funding is provided mainly through the provincial and federal governments. The 
programme consists of four plans: the Ontario Study Grant Plan; the Canada 
Student Loans Plan; the Ontario Student Assistance Plan (0.S.A.P.); the Ontario 
Special Bursary Plan. The four plans provide assistance according to the finan- 


cial needs of individual students. They are intended to supplement - not to 
replace - the financial contribution of the students and their immediate 
families. 


In 1981, the last year for which statistics are available, 78,991 students 
received some form of financial assistance. Grants totalling $81 million, 
Canada Student Loans worth $83.4 million and OSAP loans worth $21.9 million were 
awarded. It is expected that for 1983-84 loan funding will be increased by $9.6 
million to $114.9 million. OSAP now assists approximately 90,000 students 
annually. 


Ontario Graduate Scholarships are awarded to eligible graduate students, both 
Canadian and foreign, and, in 1981, 1,179 students were awarded a total of $6.5 
million. 


F. Adult education 


In Ontario, this can take several forms. One is adult training at colleges of 
applied arts and technology and in 1981, 20,365 adults trained full-time e2e ono 
part-time, 3,553 trained in business and industry and 15,372 trained in a 
management development program. 


There is also a comprehensive system of correspondence education which was 
started by the Ministry of Education in 1926 with fewer than 50 students enroll- 
ed. In 1982, more than 75,000 students participated with an average of 200 new 
applications per day. 


In January 1983, the Ministry published a new correspondence course catalogue 
offering more than 150 secondary school courses at several levels of difficulty; 
in English and French, as well as elementary programs. 


Correspondence courses are available free of charge to residents of Ontario who 
are past the compulsory school age and are not enrolled in day school courses. 
The courses may be started at any time of year and applicants must be Canadian 
citizens or landed immigrants. 


Correspondence education engages the services of almost 800 teachers who live in 
all parts of Ontario. During 1982, correspondence teachers marked 516,845 
assignments. In 1982, more than 1,000 Ontario students abroad in 82 countries 
studied by correspondence. 


G. Deve lopment of a system of schools 


Financial measures 


In 1980, local taxation accounted for 46.1% of the $4.5 billion total revenue 
for Ontario school boards. Provincial government grants accounted for the other 
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major portion with 50.2% of the total. Elementary schools accounted for 58.8% 
of the total expenditure (which corresponds to the total revenue), while secon- 
dary schools were responsible for the remaining 41.2%. The overall total for 
education expenditures increased to $6.849 billion when the figures for post- 
secondary level, community colleges, universities and colleges are included. 


The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (OISE) 
ee ee CUre J0r »Stuciés, insbducalion, \OLoks: 


The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education has three main functions: to 
conduct programs of graduate study in education; to undertake research in educa- 
tion; and to assist in the implementation of the findings of educational 
studies. 


Approximately 65% of OISE's revenue is provided by Province of Ontario grants, 
through the Ministries of Colleges and Universities and Education. 


The recently completed year was the Institute's sixteenth and was marked by the 
continuation of the Graduate Studies Program which has become the largest and 
best know graduate program in education in Canada. During the past 16 years, 
more than 8,500 OISE graduates have received degrees awarded by the University 
Of, 1OrOnLO. 


In addition, the Conference Office of OISE administered 29 conferences/workshops 
of which two were international in scope. 


H. Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 


In general, universities in Ontario employ a fellowship model as an integral 
part of their operating styles. There is no legislative structure of laws or 
regulations involved. 


I. Improvement of the material conditions of teaching staff 


Teachers in all parts of the system have full collective bargaining rights. The 
Ministries of Education and Colleges and Universities consult extensively with 
the various groups representing teachers in the development of any new policy 
which will affect teachers. 


ale Right to choice of schools 


Parents have the right to have their children educated elsewhere than in the 
public system (section 20(2)a) of the Education Act). However, public funding 
is not available to cover the cost of such an alternative choice. 


The right of parents to ensure the religious and moral education of 
their children in conformity with their own convictions 
ee a eS COLO EEE) Ee Pe Own convyLecions, 


As discussed previously, parents have the right to send their children to sepa- 
rate schools or to private schools. In Ontario, the separate school option has 


been exercised principally by Roman Catholics and part IV of the Education Act 
is devoted to Roman Catholic separate schools. Section 20(6) of the Education 


Act provides that the compulsory attendance provisions "shall not require the 
child of a Roman Catholic separate school supporter to attend a public school or 
require the child of a public school supporter to attend a Roman Catholic 
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separate school". Section 49 of the Education Act provides that supporters of 
Roman Catholic separate schools are exempt from the provisions authorizing the 
levying or collecting of taxes on property rateable for public school purposes. 
In 1981, the enrolment in Roman Catholic separate schools in Ontario was 
425,706, an increase of 0.5% over the previous year. 


With respect to private schools, section 15 of the Education Act spells out the 
basis on which schools may be operated. It should be noted that the Minister 
does not have the authority to refuse permission for a private school to 
operate. In 1981 in Ontario the expenditure for private schools was $139.6 
million on a total enrolment of 74,292 students. The Ministry exercises 
indirect control over the program in that a child could be compelled to attend a 
public or separate school if private school instruction is not satisfactory. As 
well a private school must be inspected if it is to grant provincial diplomas. 


The area of religious instruction is covered by section 50 of the Education 


Act. Subsection 1 provides that "a pupil shall be allowed to receive such reli- 


gious instruction as his parent or guardian desires or, where the pupil is an 
adult, as he desires". Subsection 2 provides that: "No pupil in a public school 
shall be required to read or study in or from a religious book, or to join in an 
exercise of devotion or religion, objected to by his parent or guardian or by 
the pupil, where he is an adult" 


Linguistic minorities 


Minority language education rights are protected by section 23 of the Canadian 


Charter of Rights and Freedoms, subsection 1 of which guarantees Canadian 
citizens the right to have their children receive primary and secondary school 
instruction in the language in which the parents were educated. Subsection 2 


provides that where Canadian citizens have had one child educated in English or 
French, remaining children have the right to be educated in the same language. 
ounce on 3 provides that the right of Canadian citizens to have their children 
receive primary and SOC NEY school education in the language of the English or 
French linguistic minority “applies wherever in the province the number of 
children of citizens who have such a right is sufficient to warrant the pr ovi- 
sion to them out of public funds of minority language instruction". 


Heritage language education 


This program was introduced in 1977 and covers languages other than French and 
English. In 1979-80, 51 school boards conducted a total of 3,232 classes cover- 
ing 76,017 pupils in the teaching of 44 languages. 


ARTICLE 14: THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, FREE OF CHARGE 
ae EN ed eee EL, 
FOR ALL 


Article 14 of the Covenant is not applicable to Ontario since compulsory and 
free primary education has already been established and implemented. In 1980, 
there were a total of 5,208 elementary and secondary institutions with 96 ,280 
full-time teachers and eget full-time enrolment of 1,942,348 students. roca 
expenditures for this section of the education area anced to $4.929 billion. 
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ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY THE 
BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PROTECTION OF 
THE INTEREST OF AUTHORS 


A. Right to take part in cultural life 


1. Principal laws, etc. 


The mandate of the Ontario Ministry of Citizenship and Culture encompasses 
responsibilities for arts and culture, heritage, citizenship and multicultura- 
lism. The specific mandate of the Ministry is: to encourage full, equal and 
responsible citizenship among the residents of Ontario; recognizing the plural- 
istic nature of Ontario society, to stress the full participation of all 
Ontarians as equal members of the community, encouraging the sharing of cultural 
heritage while affirming those elements held in common by all residents; to 
ensure the creative and participatory nature of cultural life in Ontario by 
assisting in the stimulation of cultural expression and cultural preservation; 
to foster the development of individual and community excellence, enabling 
Ontarians to better define the richness of their diversity and the shared vision 
of their community. 


Legislation administered by the Ministry includes: Archives ACU ye Reo...05 1980 , 
c. 27; Art Gallery of Ontario Act, R.S.O. 1980, c. 28; Arts Council AGt,, -RS.0; 
1980, c. 30; Centennial Centre of Science and Technology sAct. ReStOn. 1950. c. 
60; Foreign Cultural Objects Immunity from Seizure Act, R.S.O. T980),° #e FP 5172" 
George R. Gardiner Museum of Ceramic Art Act, 1981; John Graves Simcoes 


Memorial Foundation Act, 1965; McMichael Canadian Collection AGE, SRISEO. #19807 


c¢. 259; Ontario Educational Communications Authority AC RaorOr #198059c.7351- 
Ontario Heritage Act, R.S.0O. 1980, c. 337; Public Libraries AGE, #R. SsOs 1980 


c. 414; Royal Botanical Gardens Act, 1941; Royal Ontario Museum Act, R.S.O. 
SUC AIO. 


2. Practical measures for realization of this right, including: 


(a) Infomation on the availability of funds and public support 
for private initiative. 


The Ministry Guidelines for Cultural Policy Development describe the policy 
framework on which programs are based. 


All provincial cultural agencies - the Art Gallery of Ontario, the Royal Ontario 
Museum, the Ontario Science Centre, the TVO Television network, etc., have 
public education, extension/outreach and similar programs to assist promotion 
and popular participation. Ministry programs are developed to consider all 
people of the province, e.g., Wintario grants, Festival Ontario, local gallery 
Support. Per capita grants were paid in 1982/83 to local municipal library 
boards of $2.15 in southern Ontario and $2.20 in northern Ontario. In addition 
to a per capita grant to the 15 county library boards each received $25,000. 
Indian band libraries received $2.15 per capita in southern Ontario and $2.20 
per capita in northern Ontario. The total Ministry budget for arts, heritage 
and libraries programs, in 1982/83, was $114,100,900. 


The multicultural policy framework of the province, announced in P97 7. Shas. as 
its basic components: the equality of all members of society, whatever their 
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heritage, in terms of enjoyment of rights and fulfillment of obligations; the 
freedom of access to public services and facilities for participation in recrea- 
tion and social intercourse; the right of individuals and groups to maintain and 
develop their ethnocultural heritage. 


The third element of the Ontario government's multicultural policy stems from 
the recognition of the basic fact that individuals and groups possess distinc- 
tive cultural heritages. Such cultural values enrich and improve the quality of 
life of Ontario society when they are shared with the broader community. 


The multicultural and citizenship programs of the Ministry have a variety of 
funding mechanisms and had in 1982-1983 an annual budget of almost $10 million. 
For example, the intercultural grants program promotes intercultural sharing 
among the diverse communities in the province. The Wintario Citizenship Grant 
Program complements the support provided by the existing tax-based programs of 
the Division by supporting specific one-time-only projects. Both Wintario and 
the Ministry's base grant programs contribute to the growth of an Ontario 
society that is unique and*ireflective of the multicultural nature of the 
province. They demonstrate the extent of public support for private initiative 
in the promotion of cultural development in Ontario. 


(b) Institutional infrastructure established for the implement at ion 
of policies to promote popular participation in culture. 


The Ministry of Citizenship and Culture has provided financial assistance for 
the establishment and ongoing operations of multicultural centres throughout 
Ontario. These centres facilitate popular participation in cultural activities 
and they provide a wide variety of programs and services to the communities they 
serve. Some of them have libraries, theatres and film shows. Their activities 
include festivals and cultural sharing projects. 


The Ontario Arts Council, an independent agency of the Ministry of Citizenship 
and Culture, funds the Multicultural Theatre Association and local folk arts 
councils throughout the province. Though by no means confined to ethnic groups 
these organizations have proved of great value in promoting understanding and 
appreciation of other nations' theatrical heritages. 


The Ontario Arts Council grants program, under Wintario, also assists non-profit 
community groups in utilizing print media to promote their local history or 
achievements to reach new audiences. 


The Ontario Science Centre staff has members fluent in more than 30 languages, 
contributing significantly to the success of multicultural displays and 
demonstrations, 


The Royal Ontario Museum has developed programs involving local ethnocultural 
communities on a continuing and long-term basis. A good example is the exhibit 
entitled "In the Presence of the Dragon Throne" planned in co-operation with 
four members of the Chinese community. It lasted from April to July, 1977 and 
included traditional Chinese presentations from operas to the martial arts. 


The Art Gallery of Ontario provides an array of activities and services to many 
minority groups so that all people may benefit equally from the advantages the 
Gallery has to offer. It maintains an extensive mailing list to serve the 
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ethnic press and, in cases where its programming applies to a specific group, 
there is a pacertrated effort to inform that area of the public; for example, 
advertising in Italian newspapers for an Italian film series. 


(c) Promotion of cultural identity as a factor of mutual apprecia— 
tion among individuals and groups. 


The Ontario government's multicultural policy has as one of its major thrusts 
the principle of cultural retention and sharing by all groups which make up 
Ontario's population. In support of this policy, the government has made avail- 
able to the general public funding programs for activities concerned with cultu- 
ral retention and sharing. 


In addition, through the Citizenship Development Branch of the Ministry of 
Citizenship and Culture, programs are developed which aim at promotion of inter- 
cultural sharing by all constituent groups in Ontario. The staff of the Branch 
develop programs which promote cultural understanding through the medium of 
poetry and music and the bringing together of artists and the public from all 
groups in the province. 


(d) Promotion of the awareness and enjoyment of the cultural heri- 
tage of national ethnic groups and minorities amd of indigenous 
peoples. 


(i) Heritage language programs 


This program was introduced in 1977 and covers languages other than English or 
French, the official languages of Canada. 


In 1979-80, 51 school boards conducted a total of 3,232 classes encompassing 
76,017 students in the teaching of 44 languages. The Ministry of Education 
Supports heritage languages classes because it recognizes that all students can 
benefit from the opportunity to learn another language or to function more 
effectively in the language of their home or heritage. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion believes that, in the multicultural setting of this province, it is parti- 
cularly important that students be given opportunities to maintain and develop 
the ability to read, write and speak heritage languages. Such opportunities 
Wi: enhance the students' concept of themselves and their heritage and 
improve communication with parents and grandparents; prepare students to use 
heritage languages in the Canadian context; allow students to use skills and 
concepts they already possess; provide experience in learning that may prove a 
valuable basis for credit courses at the high school level; encourage all 
students to develop new language skills that will help them to function more 
effectively in Canada's multicultural environment as well as in the inter- 
national community. 


(ii) Native education 


Section 91(24) of the Constitution Act, 1867 assigns jurisdiction over Indians 
and land reserved for Indians to the federal government and involves the federal 
government in the provision of education to Indians in the province. In 1982 
there were 7,407 registered Indians in Federal and Band operated schools in 
Ontario. However, the Ontario Ministry of Education has developed a very 
extensive program entitled People of Native Ancestry for Primary, Junior, 
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Intermediate and Senior Divisions. The objectives of the program are many: 
understand and appreciate the complexity of some of the current issues affecting 
the Native peoples of Canada; understand and appreciate the aims and aspirations 
of Canada's Native peoples; appreciate the heritage and cultures of the original 
Canadian peoples; develop respect in the multicultural societies for other 
cultures; develop an awareness of the distinctiveness of the traditional and 
contemporary cultures of the aboriginal peoples of the world; understand and 
appreciate ways in which Native and non-Native skills, traditions, influences, 
and values can become mutually enriching; develop an understanding of the diffe- 
rences and similarities among Native communities and cultures in Canada; develop 
an awareness of the concerns and difficulties that Native peoples of different 
cultures and backgrounds encounter in various environments in Canada and else- 
where; learn about the artistic forms of Canada's Native peoples; learn about 
the major contributions that Native peoples have made to the Canadian heritage. 


(iii) Multiculturalism 


The Ministry of Citizenship and Culture funds and assists the holding of commu- 
nity festivals and events which aim at promoting awareness and enjoyment of the 
cultural heritage of the diverse ethnic groups comprising Ontario's population. 
These activities organized by ethnocultural groups amd organizations also 
receive support from other ministry agencies such as the Ontario Arts Council 
which provides services and financial assistance to artists and arts organiza- 
tions engaged in the production, performance and exhibition of the arts von 
communities and regions throughout the province. 


(iv) Support to Native people 


The Native Community Branch of the Ministry of Citizenship and Culture has as 
one of its main objectives the support of Native heritage preservation and 
cultural continuity. The province has a grants program aimed at Support ing 
projects which emphasize the development of Native leadership and culture. The 
staff of the Branch work with Native groups throughout the province in activi- 
ties which aim at promoting an awareness and enjoyment of the cultural heritage 
of the indigenous sector of the population. 


The Native Community Branch is a consultative agency which works with Native 
communities and organizations. The branch's goal is to assist those communities 
and organizations in their efforts to encourage Native self reliance and parti- 
cipation in the life of the province. 


The objectives of the Native Community Branch are: to support Native heritage 
preservation and cultural continuity; to promote the development of human 
resources and leadership in the Native community; to assist Native communities 
in socioeconomic development; and to facilitate direct Native access to govern- 
ment services and resources. 


The branch's role flows from its historical development and from the Ministry of 
Culture and Recreation Act. The Ministry of Culture and Recreation Act, section 
8a) Gstatestuthat’ the! minister shall =e ane the cauasm oe human betterment, 
advance and encourage the concept of full and equal citizenship ..." Further, 
section 6(1) of the Act states that the ministry is to advance and encourage 
responsible citizenship, including the preserving of the cultural heritage of 
Ontario residents, with full recognition of their diverse traditions and 
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backgrounds. Native people are therefore being offered assistance, because for 
a variety of historical reasons, full and equal citizenship with other residents 
of Ontario has not been achieved to date. Programs of the branch include 
consultative assistance, research and information, publications, policy advisory 
services, and grants. 


Consultative assistance to Native communities 


Help through consultation is provided to Métis communities, Friendship Centres, 
the Native Women's Association, Indian Bands, Native cultural and communications 
groups and other local Native groups by the branch's Community Resource Officers 
throughout Ontario. Consultation services include: assisting Native communi- 
ties in identifying local problems and in developing appropriate projects or 
programs; advising Native communities and organizations of services or programs 
which could help their development and assisting them in securing resources 
necessary to conduct community development projects; linking up Native communi- 
ties and organizations with the appropriate provincial ministries and agencies, 
and obtaining the services of specialists available from these ministries when 
required; providing assistance to Native leaders on the preparation and submis- 
sion of proposals to government, and advising how to evaluate existing and new 
projects. 


Research and information 


The branch is currently developing a vertical file system on Native people. 
Research studies and information are being gathered and organized in the areas 
of demographic data, social and economic conditions, Native organizations and 
communities, experimental or pilot projects throughout Canada, other provincial 
policies and programs for Native people, and Native position papers. The major 
objectives of this research are: to provide provincial ministries and agencies 
with specific and accurate information regarding Ontario's Native people; to 
make available to Native organizations and communities information and research 
that may be valuable to them; to improve the branch's own information base for 
planning its future activities and setting priorities. 


Publications 


Branch publications are being developed to promote a better knowledge of Native 
people and their organizations throughout Ontario. These publications are: 
Provincial and Regional Native Organizations in Ontario; Directory of Native 
Communities and Organizations; Métis and Non-Status Indians of Ontario: Commu- 
nity Profile and Demographic Study; and Fact Sheets on Ontario's Native People. 


Policy advisory service 


The branch, because of its unique field presence and its close working relation- 
ship with Native organizations, provides information and consultation to provin- 
cial ministries and agencies on policies or programs related to Native people. 
Policy analysis and advice are provided through the ministry's participation on 
the Cabinet Committee on Native Affairs and through participation in inter- 
ministry committees or working groups addressing specific issues. While the 
policy analysis and development role is important, the branch also aims at faci- 
litating direct communication between Native organizations and the relevant 
provincial ministries in the resolution of policy or program issues. 
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Native community grants 


The branch has a transfer payment program designed to assist Native communities 
and organizations in meeting priorities and objectives as identified by them. 
Projects must promote the branch's goals and meet the grant conditions and 
criteria. The grant program provides assistance to a wide variety of project 
areas. 


Provincial organizations support 
ee ee eas eek LOMsSSUpPoue 


Financial assistance is provided to a limited number of provincial Native orga- 
nizations to cover their basic administrative costs. Eligible organizations 
must be provincial Native organizations with a demonstrated membership through- 
out the province and their mandate must concur with the objectives and priori- 
ties of the Native Community Branch. 


Small business development 


Limited financial support is available to support Native organizations and 
communities in the development of viable business enterprises. Priority ers 
given to feasibility studies and studies of the economic potential of communi- 
ties. Funding is also available for initial start-up costs of small Native 
businesses. Contributions from the applicant are a condition of the grant. 


Social development 


Projects which are undertaken by Native people to address particular social 
problems may be considered for support. Priority is given to special innovative 
or pilot projects, and they will be approved only after consultation with the 
line ministry responsible. Funding will be considered in exceptional cases for 
social programs which are not supported by relevant line ministries. 


Leadership training 


Funds are available to Native communities and organizations concerned with the 
development of leadership potential among Native people. Support will also be 
provided for projects providing skill training to Native people. Examples of 
eligible projects include staff training sessions, leadership training seminars, 
educational programs and employment projects providing skill training and 
development. 


Research 


Projects undertaken by Native people dealing with areas of original research 
will be considered for support. Priority will be given to demographic research 
and community needs documentation. Consideration will also be given to Native 
Organizations working to undertake detailed research designs. 


Communications 


Native initiated projects on media, ranging from radio, VTR and television to 
printed and visual materials will be considered. Projects should support commu- 
nity and leadership development through improved communications within the 
Native community, and through general public education. 
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Native heritage 


Projects of an innovative nature that support community and leadership develop- 
ment through cultural activities will be considered. Eligible projects include 
heritage preservation, crafts and intercultural understanding, the visual and 
performing arts, and language conservation. 


Meetings 


Funds are available for Native groups to gather and discuss issues of common 
concern. Priority is given to meetings of Native groups at the regional and 
local level. Eligible projects range from internal Native organizational 
meetings and meetings between Native groups and the provincial government to 
special meetings around specific issues. 


(e) Role of the media in promoting participation in cultural life. 


The Ministry of Citizenship and Culture supports two communications agencies 
which contribute to participation in cultural life: TVOntario, an educational 
television network serving the province; CJRT-FM, a non-profit radio station. 
The Ministry maintains close links with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation's 
Arts News. 


TVOntario 


TVOntario is funded mainly (79.7%) through Ontario government grants from the 
two Ontario ministries of Citizenship and Culture and Education. 


One of the many highlights of the 1981-82 activities of TVOntario was the 
renewal of its broadcast licence for the maximum allowable period of five years 
by the Canadian Radio Television and Telecommunications Commission (CRTC), 
coupled with extensive praise for the high quality of TVOntario's work. The 
CRTC noted TVOntario has produced "a substantial amount of high-quality 
programming designed for school use, preschool-age children, and teacher/special 
education programs". The Commission also noted the high level (around 60%) of 
Canadian content scheduled in prime-time viewing hours, as well as throughout 
its broadcast day. The excellence of TVOntario's work was further recognized by 
the international broadcasting community. TVOntario entered 20 international 
festivals and won 15 awards. 


TVOntario also took significant steps to extend its service throughout Ontario. 
At the end of 1981-82, 88% of Ontario's population had access to its broadcast 
service. With the addition of three new transmitters, TVOntario will be 
available to 93% of Ontario's population. 


Further success was achieved in TVOntario's marketing ventures. Sales of 
programs and services in the Canadian, U.S. and international markets increased 
by 23.8% bringing total gross revenues for the year to $2.6 million. 


CJRT 


On March 31, 1981, CJRT-FM Inc. completed its seventh successful year as the 
independent, non-profit corporation that owns and operates CJRT-FM, a unique 
non-commercial, educational radio station. Its broadcasts of 19 hours per day 
are now available to 70% of the population of Ontario. The lion's share (62% or 
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some $850,000) of its funding was covered by grants from the Government of 
Ontario, first through the Ministry of Culture and Recreation and then through 
the Ministry of Citizenship and Culture, and also through the Ministry of Educa- 
tion (Colleges and Universities) toward its Open College University Level credit 
courses. 


Multicultural broadcasting 


The Province of Ontario has more than 80 ethnocultural communities which main- 
tain their cultural heritage. These communities are served by a wide variety of 
radio, television and cable companies. The large variety of programs in langua- 
ges other than French and English are too numerous to be listed. It can be said 
that Ontario's ethnocultural communities are well served by the radio and tele- 
vision network in the province. For example: Toronto has a multicultural tele- 
vision station MIV, channel 47. It has programs that cater to nearly all the 
major ethnocultural groups in Toronto. The CHIN Radio Station in Toronto broad- 
casts in 32 languages. Global TV also telecasts programs in Greek, Hindu, 
Italian and Portuguese. The same situation exists throughout the major centres 
in Ontario where ethnocultural groups reside. 


At TVOntario, the province's educational television service, the board and 
administration have recognized the importance of multiculturalism to Ontario 
society. TVO realizes that an awareness of multiculturalism must permeate all 
programming activities and is constantly seeking to include references to the 
cultural patterns of various ethnic minorities within ongoing activities. This 
concern is reflected in the inclusion of topics and individuals relevant to 
Ontario's ethnic groups in programs such as "Be a Good Boy Now" about a young 
Jamaican immigrant in Canada, and "People Patterns", a series about the multi- 
cultural mosaic in Ontario. 


(f) Preservation and presentation of mankind's cultural heritage. 


Heritage conservation programmes include: the Ministry of Government Services' 
Heritage Properties Programme; the heritage bridges policy; the Archaeological 
Conservation Programme; the co-ordination of volunteers; the youth and career- 
change training programmes; the Archaeological Licensing Programme; the Educa- 
tion and Promotion Programme; the Publications Programme; the Ontario Heritage 
Foundation's Archaeological Properties Programme; the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs' Heritage Support Programme; the curriculum development project for the 
Ministry of Education; urban archaeology promotion; co-operation with the 
Ontario Hydro Heritage Planning Programme, and with regard to policy and 
standards; and data banking on heritage research and educational resources, 


(g) Legislation protecting the freedom of artistic creation 
and performance. 


Ontario has no specific relevant legislation. However, the Ontario Human Rights 
Code provides general protection for the individual in the pursuit of various 
activities under provincial jurisdiction. 


(h) Professional education in the field of culture and art. 
Art education is undertaken by several means: the regular public school system, 


colleges and universities; specialized arts education institutions; private 
lessons and instruction. 
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Ontario wumiversities encourage the study of other languages by estab lishing 
Chairs of Languages as part of their curricula. Their counterparts, the commu- 
nity colleges, also make their contribution by continually striving to reflect 
the needs of their respective communities. If the community or section of a 
major metropolis served by a community college is heavily ethnic, such as is the 
case with Humber and George Brown (two of Toronto's largest colleges), courses 
can be weighted in favour of these various groups. 


The Ministry of Education has been developing a comprehensive plan for multi- 
cultural education in the province. Curriculum guidelines are regularly review- 
ed to ensure a multicultural perspective throughout school curricula. The 
Ministry has also supported a number of projects which are providing useful 
resources for intercultural studies. Furthermore, the Ministry has professional 
development activities as a major focus. Ministry personnel have responded to 
requests from many parts of the province for assistance with workshops, 
seminars, lecture sessions for teachers on multicultural topics. 


The Ministry of Citizenship and Culture is concerned with the promotion of 
multiculturalism through academic journals and magazines. One of its successful 
endeavours in this area is the magazine entitled "Multiculturalism". This 
quarterly magazine is published by the Faculty of Education, University of 
Toronto, in co-operation with the Citizenship Development Branch, Ministry of 
Citizenship and Culture. This magazine provides a forum for the scholarly 
dissemination of issues and concerns pertaining to multiculturalism. 


(i) Other measures. 
is Publicubibraries Act, R.S.O. 1980, cc. 414 


The Public Libraries Act provides for the continuation and expansion of the 
System of public libraries in Ontario. Section 27 of the Act provides that: 
"Every board shall permit the public to have free use of the circulating and 
reference books and such other services of the library as it considers practic- 
able, but the board may charge fees for such other services as it considers 
necessary’. Total government support amounted to $25 million in the most recent 
year. 


Ze Brigcallery or OntarlovAcl, Roo.0.5 1960,, C26 


The Act governs the operation of the Art Gallery of Ontario, which is respon- 
sible for cultivating and advancing the cause of the visual arts in Ontario, for 
conducting programs of education in the origin, development, appreciation and 
techniques of the visual arts, for exhibiting works of arts and displays within 
the gallery, and for stimulating public interest in the Gallery. 


Bi. BEES COUNCHUSACL, OR. 5,0cn 1950. Col 30 


This Act governs the operation of the "Province of Ontario Council for the 
Arts". In this context, "arts" means the arts of theatre, literature, music, 
poetry, sculpture, architecture or the graphic arts, and includes any other 
Similar creative or interpretive activity. The objects of the Council are 
defined by section 6 of the Act: to promote the study and enjoyment of and the 
production of works in the arts, through support to arts organizations and 
individual artists, and through awards to distinguished artists. 
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The Council was set up in 1963 and was funded at $300,000 to provide support for 
the burgeoning arts activity of the province. As the arts grew, so did the 
resources of the Arts Council. For the years 1981/82, more than $12 million in 
grants were disbursed to more than 1,170 arts programs and 1,495 artists 
throughout the province. These grants bring the Ontario government's total 
investment in the artistic development of the province through the Arts Council, 
over 18 years, to more than $100 million. 


4, McMichael Canadian Collection Act, R.S.0O. 1980, c. 259 


The Act governs the day-to-day operations of the McMichael Canadian Collection, 
a highly respected collection of twentieth century Canadian art, set within a 
rural environment. 


Die Ontario Heritage Act, R.S.0O. 1980, c. 337 


The Act directs the operations of the Ontario Heritage Foundation, an advisory 
body to government on the conservation, protection and preservation of the heri- 
tage of Ontario. The Foundation can receive, acquire and hold property in trust 
for the people of Ontario, and supports the conservation of the heritage of 
Ontario. It funds restoration projects and conducts heritage research. 


oe Royal Ontario Museum Act, R.S.0. 1980, c. 458 


The Act governs the operations of the Royal Ontario Museum which contains a 
world-class collection of objects, concerning natural history and the history of 
man in all the ages. It operates a planetarium, and conducts education, teach- 
ing and research. 


ie Archives Act. ih. o.0rs oO. Co. 27, 


This Act governs the operations of the Archives of Ontario; a body entrusted 
with the custody of original documents defined as all original documents, 
parchments, manuscripts, papers, records and other matters in the executive and 
administrative departments of the Government or of the Assembly, or of any 
commission, office or branch of the public service and further provides that the 
enumerated documents shall be delivered to the Archives for safekeeping and 
custody within 20 years from the date on which such matters cease to be in 
current. use, 


The Archives are responsible for: the classification, safekeeping, indexing and 
cataloguing of all archive records; the collection of material bearing upon the 
history of Ontario; the publication of important documents relating to the 
history of Ontario; the collecting of all social history documentation, munici- 
pal, school and church records, pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, 
regimental muster rolls, and information respecting the early settlers of 
Ontario including pioneer experience, customs, mode of living, prices, wages, 
boundaries, areas cultivated and home and social life. The Archives also 
conduct research with a view to preserving the memory of pioneer settlers in 
Ontario and of their early exploits and the part taken by them in opening up and 
developing the province. 


In 1981, Ontario government support for archives amounted to $1.4 million. 
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B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its 


applications 


The Government of Ontario has always recognized and respected the Cigite ofall 
individuals to enjoy equally in the benefits of advances made in the fields of 
science. While the Ontario Human Rights Code gives general protection to the 
individual in areas under provincial jurisdiction, Ontario has no_ specific 
legislation dealing with the right to enjoy the benefits of scientific 
progress. Since this right has always been respected, the need for specific 
legislation is not seen. 


In addition to the support of industrial research and development provided by 
its tax expenditures, Ontario directly funds research and development perfor- 
mance and, in later stages, the commercialization and diffusion of innovations. 
Crown corporations and agencies, including the Urban Transportation and Develop- 
ment Corporations and agencies, and Ontario Hydro, undertake extensive research 
and development in their own fields. As well, programs of a number of minis- 
tries directly and indirectly support industrial research and development. 
These efforts are coordinated by the Board of Industrial Leadership and Develop- 
ment (BILD) which also provides funding. 


iA IDEA Corporation 


It was established to promote “innovation development for employment advance- 
ment''. The objects of the Corporation are to: promote the process of technolo- 
gical innovation in Ontario, both on a province-wide and a regional basis; 
bring together the research capacities of the public sector with the commercial 
and industrial sector; enhance the growth and employment prospects of the 
Ontario economy, both on a province-wide and a regional basis. 


IDEA Corporation is funded by the Board of Industrial Leadership and Development 
which co-ordinates the economic development program of the Government of 
Ontario, and the Corporation reports to the Minister of Industry and Trade. The 
Corporation has been provided with funds totalling $107 million over five years, 
and has a mandate to become self-financing in its sixth year. The major portion 
of those funds has been allocated to five Technology Funds, which are intended 
to work through joint ventures with private sector partners to invest in 
projects in several broad technological sectors. IDEA Corporation's five 
Technology Funds are: the IDEA Biological and Medical Technology Fund Ines; ithe 
IDEA Chemical and Process Technology Fund Inc., the IDEA Information Technology 
Fund Inc., the IDEA Machine and Automation Technology Fund Inc., and the IDEA 
Microelectronics Fund Inc. 


2% Board of Industrial Leadership and Development (BILD) 


One of the objectives of BILD is to encourage the development and application of 
advanced technology in Ontario's traditional industrial base and to nurture the 
growth of new industries. Of BILD's $1.1 billion in planned expenditures over 
five years, $503 million or 46% is to be on science and technology projects. 
These include: 
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Technology Centres. Five major industry-oriented technology centres have 
been opened, with combined funding of more than $100 million over five years 
committed from BILD. These centres will Support R& D and the diffusion of 
new technology. 


Ontario Centre for Automotive Parts Technology. The Centre's objective is to 


help advance the manufacturing, productivity, technological and managerial 
strengths of Ontario's auto parts industry. BILD will provide $14.5 million 
over five years, including funding for technology development. 


Ontario Centre for Resource Machinery. BILD will provide the Centre with $20 
million over five years to support the funding of R & D on, and manufacturing 
of, machinery for the mining and forest product sectors. 


Ontario Centre for Farm Equipment and Food Processing. The Centre will 
receive $10 million over five years to develop and promote the adoption of 
advanced technology in the farm equipment and food processing sectors. 


Ontario Centre for Advanced Manufacturing. A CAD/CAM Centre in Cambridge and 
a Robotics Centre in Peterborough together will receive $40 million over five 
years to accelerate the use of advanced technologies by Ontario manufacturers 
and to promote the growth of supporting industries. 


Ontario Centre for Microelectronics. BILD will contribute $20 million over 
five years to the Centre, which will focus on the diffusion of mic roelec- 
tronics technology in products and production processes throughout Ontario 
industry. 


Allelix Inc. The Ontario Government, through BILD, has agreed to provide $30 
million to establish a biotechnology company in co-operation with Canada 
Development Corporation and John Labatt Ltd. Along with the IDEA Corpora- 
tion, Allelix will encourage individuals, entrepreneurs and firms to partici- 
pate in the emerging biotechnology industry. 


Telidon: Teleguide. BILD has agreed to provide $5 million towards the $15 
million Teleguide project, which involves 250 Telidon terminals being 
installed throughout Metropolitan Toronto where tourists and residents can 
access entertainment and other information. This is a major demonstration of 
Telidon's capabilities in a mass market and may be instrumental in developing 
a market for Ontario's Telidon industry. 


Institute for Hydrogen Systems. The Ministry of Energy, with BILD support, 
is committing $8.6 million over five years, to establish the Institute in a 
joint venture with the University of Toronto. The Institute includes govern- 
ment, university and private sector interests engaged in hydrogen research, 
development, demonstration and commercialization. With its well-established 
low-cost nuclear electric capability, Ontario is in an excellent position to 
capitalize on this emerging technology. 


Protection of the environment 


Information on environmental protection programmes was provided in Canada's 


Report on Articles 10-12. 
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4. Ontario Research Foundation 


In 1982, the Ontario Research Foundation served 2,100 industrial clients. Half 
were small businesses. The services ranged from routine testing to highly inno- 
vative research and development of new products and processes. Provincial 
Support consists of an annual performance grant. In 1982, the Province provided 
a performance grant of $4.3 million, about 25% of operating costs, and an addi- 
tional $500,000 towards the purchase of lab equipment. 


Sy Assistance to small business innovation 


The following Ontario Government programs assist small businesses during various 
stages of the innovative process: 


- The Product Development Management Program, cosponsored by the Ontario 
Government and Design Canada. Grants of up to $20,000 per project are avail- 
able for outside consultants to assist a firm with product design. 


. The Technical Assessment and Planning Program assists eligible firms in 
obtaining the consulting services of research scientists, engineers and 
technologists. Financial assistance is provided up to a maximum of $3,600 
per project. 


. The Program to Encourage Product and Process Innovation helps small business 
entrepreneurs build and test a prototype of an innovation in order to assess 
its commercial feasibility. Grants of up to $10,000 are available for each 
eligible project. 


. The Promotional Aids Program provides funds to cover half the cost of an 
approved marketing project up to a maximum of $7,500. The program emphasizes 
new product assistance. 


6. Ontario Economic Council 


The Council's mandate was set up 20 years ago to contribute to public awareness, 
discussion, and understanding of socioeconomic issues that have special signi- 
ficance for the people of Ontario. Specifically, it is charged with advising on 
ways to encourage the maximum development of human and material resources in 
Ontario, to promote the advancement of all sectors of Ontario, and to foster 
conditions for the realization of higher standards of living for the people of 
Ontario. In order to fulfil this role the Council engages in two general sorts 
of activities, (a) researching and publishing studies on those issues that are 
deemed by the Council to be of importance to the province, and (b) holding 
seminars and conferences designed to stimulate public awareness of socioeconomic 
issues. 


Over the past decade or so the Council's research has focused largely in four 
areas - education, health, housing and social security. Times have changed, 
however, and so has the research focus. It is now giving increasing priority to 
the general area of industrial policy both in terms of its implications for 
Ontario industry, and in terms of Ontario's role within the Canadian and world 
economy. 


During the past two years, the Council published research studies and papers 
dealing with macroeconomic policy, labour markets, urban affairs, health issues, 
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and social security. As well, the Council published commentaries on the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Status of Pensions in Ontario (the Haley Report), 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Health Services (the Hall Report), and the 
new Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


C. Protection of moral and material interests of authors 
ee ee ee ee ee OLAS SUL eCEeS es) Ol SUcICE? 


Protection of intellectual property rights resulting from scientific, literary 
Or artistic activities is governed by federal copyright and patents and trade- 
marks legislation. In addition, the Ontario Courts have long recognized and 
applied the common law principles relating to the protection against the 
unauthorized use of confidential information. 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the development and the diffu- 
ind e Lee 
sion of science and culture 


The Ontario Science Centre was opened in September 1969, and its basic goal is 
to promote among the general public an understanding of science and modern 
technology by: 


De Developing systems for increasing public interest 


This includes: communicating to the public a clear notion of how science, 
including modern medicine and technology, affects their daily lives; attempting 
to remove the psychological barriers that often make science appear intimidating 
to the non-expert, making science education accessible to the public outside of 
the formal education system. 


ihe Being a high-profile, well-attended tourist attraction 


This includes: creating revenue (particularly foreign exchange) to contribute 
towards the Ontario economy. It also means creating the kind of facilities, 
atmosphere and image that make the Centre a pleasurable place for people to 
visit, particularly those not already committed to science interests. 


os Providing support and extension facilities for the education system 


The Ontario Science Centre provides educational opportunities both in support of 
school programs and for those who may have missed the opportunity to learn about 
science during their school years. 


aes Playing a lead role in creative science exhibit design and presentation 


By meeting this objective, the Ontario Science Centre intends to generate income 
and international recognition from the sale of exhibits as well as to promote 
local pride in the Centre and its accomplishments. 


Whe Being a community centre for the discussion of science issues 


In particular, this objective is meant to encourage active public involvement in 
the politics of science, to demonstrate that there is an important role for the 
mnon-expert in science issues and that, indeed, there are many public questions 
today which can only be answered by those with a measure of scientific common 
sense or judgement. 


Seta 


Dis Serving as an industrial liaison facility 


By showing science applied in a social, economic context, the Ontario Science 
Centre aims to promote an understanding of the science and technology underlying 
many industrial concerns. The Centre also aims to promote a showcase for 
Ontario industry and to encourage industrial support for exhibits and general 
science education. 


E. Right to the freedom of scientific research and creative activity 


This right was recognized and protected in Ontario even before the Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights came into force in Canada. Since the 
unfettered right of scientists to pursue research has always been respected by 
the Government of Ontario, there would seem to be no necessity for specific 
legislation to deal with the matter. For example, there is no direct government 
control of umiversities or other educational institutions where many research 
projects are conducted. 


Furthermore, since freedom of association is guaranteed under the Canadian 
Constitution, the freedom of exchange of views and information between 
scientists and scientific institutions is assured. The government itself also 
provides support for, and participates in, ongoing dialogue with institutes 
engaged in scientific research. 


The freedoms guaranteed to scientists are also given to writers, artists and 
other creative workers. The sole limitations placed on such individuals by the 
provincial government can be found in regulations dealing with the distribution 
of obscene materials. 


The Government of Ontario firmly believes in the importance of continuing to 
ensure that the right to the freedom of scientific research and creative acti- 
vity is protected to the fullest possible extent, and is convinced that this 
right shall remain strongly entrenched in Ontario society. The recognition of 
this right is such that no greater protection could be afforded by its codifica- 
tion by statute. 


F. International co-operation in the scientific and cultural fields 


Scientists and others engaged in research or creative activities are accorded 
the fullest opportunity to participate in seminars, symposiums and other forums 
for the fostering of co-operation and international contacts. There are no 
restrictions on participation in such programs and activities. 


Student exchanges and educational trips 

During the 1981-82 school year over 7,000 Ontario students participated in 
national and international exchange or travel programs designed to provide 
language and cultural enrichment. 

Educator exchanges 

Educator exchanges were organized with other provinces and with France, the 


United Kingdom, the United States, Belgium, the Netherlands, Bermuda and New 
Zealand. 
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QUEBEC* 


The Government of Québec undertook to comply with the International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights by adopting, on April 21, 1976, Order in 
Council No 1438-76. 


| i Information concerning PARTS I and II of the Covenant 
(Articles 1 to 5) 


(1) Article 1: Right to sel f-—determination. 


The Government of Québec fully subscribes to the principle of the right of all 
peoples to self-determination and to the corollaries to this right. It also 
declares its willingness to promote the exercise of this right through all legal 
means. 


(2) Measures taken to guarantee the exercise of the rights 
covered by Articles 13-15 without discrimination. 


Under section 10 of the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms (RSQ c C-12), 
"Every person has a right to full and equal recognition and exercise of his 
human rights and freedoms, without distinction, exclusion or preference based on 
race, colour, sex, pregnancy, sexual orientation, civil status, age except as 
provided by law, religion, political convictions, language, ethnic or national 
origin, social condition, a handicap or the use of any means to palliate a 
handicap. Discrimination exists where such a distinction, exclusion or 
preference has the effect of nullifying or impairing such right". 


As provided in section 54, ''the Charter binds the Crown". It follows that pub- 
lic authorities and institutions are required to comply with these provisions. 


(3) To what extent non-nationals are guaranteed the rights dealt 
with in Articles 13 to 15. 


In Québec everyone has the right to education. However, non-nationals, defined 
as persons who do not have Canadian citizenship, are not residents of Québec or 
do not have the status of permanent residents, may be subject to the following: 
at the college and university levels, students who are non-nationals are 
required to pay higher tuition fees, unless there is an agreement between Québec 
and the country of which the student is a national. Such agreements exist with 
most of the francophone African countries and a few countries in the Maghreb and 
the Middle East. 
(4) Equal rights of men and women. 


We would refer the reader to the Québec government's first report under Article 
18 of the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women, at pages 25 et seq, to the document "La généralisation du droit a 1'édu- 
cation" (the general right to education), the Department of Education's response 
to UNESCO's questionnaire, 37th session of the International Conference on 
Education, Geneva, 1979, at pages 4 to 17, and to the comments made under point 


2 (supra). 


* Report prepared by the Government of Québec. 
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Since these reports were prepared, the Québec Charter of Human Rights and Free- 
doms (RSQ c C-12) has been amended and now allows the establishment of affirma- 
tive action programs in the sectors of employment, education, health services 
and other services generally available to the public. Every such program must 
be approved by the Québec Human Rights Commission (Commission des droits de la 
personne), unless it is imposed by order of the court. 


If, after investigation, the commission confirms the existence of a situation 
involving discrimination, it may recommend the implementation of an affirmative 
action program within such time as it may fix. Where this recommendation has 
not been followed, the commission may apply to the court amd, on proof of the 
existence of a situation involving discrimination, obtain, within the time fixed 
by the court, an order to devise and implement such a program. 


The commission supervises the administration of the affirmative action programs 
and may make investigations and require reports. 


(5) Limitations imposed upon the exercise of the rights set 
forth in Articles 13 to 15. 


We refer the reader to the comments under point 3 (supra) concerning non- 
nationals. Any other limitations will be examined in the context of the various 
matters discussed in this report. 


II. PART III 
ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 
A. Principal laws, and administrative regulations. 


The right of everyone to education is guaranteed by section 40 of the Charter of 
Human Rights and Freedoms (R.S.Q. c. C-12) and by the following acts: the Educa- 
tion Act, R.S.Q. c. I-14; An Act respecting the Ministére de 1'fducation 
(R.S.Q. c. M-15); the General and Vocational Colleges Acta Roo.Qs Cc, C=29: Ehe 
University of Québec Act, R.S.Q. c. U-l; An Act respecting private education, 
R.S.Q. c. E-9; An Act respecting the Commission scolaire de la CGte Nord du 
Golfe St-Laurent, R.S.Q. c. D-l; An Act respecting the Commission scolaire du 
Nouveau-Québec, R.S.Q. c. D-3; the Charter of the French language, R.S.Q. c. 
C-11; the Youth Protection Act, R.S.Q. c. P-34.1; An Act to secure the handi- 


capped in the exercise of their rights, R.S.Q. c. E-20.1; An Act respecting the 
Conseil supérieur de l'éducation, R.S.Q. c. C-60; An Act respecting the Conseil 
des colléges, R.S.Q. c. C-57; An Act respecting the Conseil des universités, 
R.S.Q. c. C-58; An Act respecting municipal and school debts and loans, R.S.Q. 
¢. D-7; the University Investments Act, R.S.Q. c. I-17; the Student Loans and 
Scholarships Act, R.S.Q. c. P-2; An Act respecting grants to school boards, 
R.S.Q. c. S-36; Bill 3, An Act respecting public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, adopted by the National Assembly on December 21, 1984; An Act respecting 
the Ecole de laiterie and intermediate agricultural schools, R.S.Q. c. E-l; An 


Act respecting educational programming, R.S.Q. c. P-30.1; and the Specialized 
schools Act, R.S.Q. c. E-10. 


Many regulations were adopted in the area of education. For example, between 
April 1, 1982 and March 31, 1983, some 20 regulations were adopted. These deal 
mainly with the conditions of employment of the directors and the senior and 
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management staff of the school boards, the language of instruction of persons 
staying in Québec temporarily, the tuition fees charged to students from outside 
Québec, the loans and scholarships granted to students, admission conditions for 
certain technical study programs, and grants to institutions for children with 
difficulties of adaptation. 


Ins Measures taken to promote the full realization of the right 
of everyone to education with a view to achieving: 


(1) The full development of the human personality and 
the sense of its dignity. 


In the late 1960s, the school curriculum already included health, family educa- 
tion, civic responsibilities and economics. However, these subjects did not 
have the importance that is now attached to them in terms of quality of life. 


In 1972, the Department of Education grouped these subjects together with sex 
education into an experimental program of personal and social development. 
Following evaluations made in 1975 and 1978, involving among other things 
consultations with teachers, school boards and resource persons specializing in 
the areas covered by the program, a review of the literature in the field of 
personal and social development and related areas, an analysis of Canadian 
programs as well as certain European and American programs, a synthesis of edu- 
cational research initiatives and consultation in the field provided a basis for 
the orientation of the 1983 version of this program. 


The new program takes into consideration Rogers' theory of affectivity and the 
principal theories of development, in particular those of Piaget, Erikson and 
Nielsen, so that it will be suited to the psychological, cognitive and psycho- 
social characteristics of the various age groups to which it is addressed. 


Throughout elementary and secondary school, the students will study the same 
major issues always with the goal of broadening and developing their areas of 
knowledge and increasingly applying this knowledge to the problems they face in 
life. 


It should be noted, finally, that these programs are mandatory. 


See also the comments in the Québec government's first report under Article 18 
of the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women, under Article 10. 


(2) The strengthening of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 


(3) The development of human rights teaching. 


At the elementary level the optional courses in Catholic morals refer to the 
principles of justice, equality and tolerance, as well as to the questions of 
discrimination and racism. 


At secondary school the references are more explicit and relate extensively to 
major international instruments such as the Universal Declaration and the Inter- 
national Covenants, as well as the Québec Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms. 
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The Department of Education also worked with the Québec Human Rights Commission 


on the preparation and distribution of a guide to the Charter of Human Rights 


and Freedoms intended for young schoolchildren and entitled Young, Equal in 
Rights and Responsible. 


The preparation, promotion and distribution of this educational document were 
one of the major projects of the Human Rights Commission during 1981 and 1982. 


The general objective of the Commission's activities in this area is as follows: 
to propose to the schools a model for relationships based on the principle of 
equal rights of young people and adults, and among young people themselves, and 
on mutual recognition and exercise of fundamental rights; and to promote among 
students the development of competence in affirming their individual and collec- 
tive fundamental rights and assuming control of them in order to exercise them 
concretely. 


The release of the guide nationally in November 1981, followed by a series of 
regional promotions, made people aware of its existence and led to the distri- 
bution of 415,000 copies. 


(4) The effective participation of all persons in a free society. 


See the comments under paragraph B(1) supra and the comments under paragraph 
BCS) intra. 


(5) The promotion of understanding, tolerance and friendship among 
all nations and all racial, ethnic or religious groups. 


The "personal and social development" program referred to in paragraph B(1) 
supra includes a section entitled “education in interpersonal relations" and 
another entitled "education for life in society". 


The overall objective of the first section, “education in interpersonal rela- 
tions', is to help the student understand his situation and that of others in 
order to improve the quality of his interpersonal relations. 


This section emphasizes, among other things, the characteristics of good inter- 
personal relations. Thus "mutual consideration" allows one to see others as 
being different from oneself and makes it possible to appreciate such 
differences without prejudice. 


The section "education for life in society" poses the following challenge for 
young people: to be comfortable with oneself and with others, to develop in 
private and in public, to grow on one's own and with others and to experience 
the difficult challenge of being a man or a woman among men and women. 


In recent years a major effort has also been made to make Québecers as a group 
aware of the contributions of the various cultural communities. The progress 
made so far indicates that the principle of respect for minorities is becoming 
increasingly widespread. 


We shall mention as an example the government project "Mes amis de partout" (my 
friends from everywhere), in which two departments, Education and Cultural 
Communities and Immigration, were involved in a project aimed at young 
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elementary school children. The project "Si tous les enfants du monde" (if all 
the children in the world) involved bringing together Québecers from various 
cultural backgrounds as part of the International Year of the Child. 


In 1982, the education branch of the Human Rights Commission also gave 52 train- 
ing sessions in schools. These sessions, which lasted from between half a day 
to three days, were aimed at training resource persons for the promotion of 
rights. This same branch also provided 93 consultations and participated in 29 
information sessions, again in schools. It also produced five training aids. 


The Human Rights Commission asked the Minister of Education to suspend two apti- 
tude tests (kindergarten preparation test and grade 1 academic preparation test) 
considered discriminatory on the basis of social condition and race. A mora- 
torium has effectively been declared. 


Finally, at the university level, a series of nine hours of courses on the 
Québec Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms and the Québec Human Rights Commis- 
sion was organized and presented by the faculty of continuing education at the 
Université de Montréal. A similar series on the rights and responsibilities of 
young people has been prepared for the winter of 1983. 


(6) The furtherance of the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace. 


No particular activities to be mentioned. 


Cz Right to primary education 


(1) Measures taken to achieve the full realization of the right to 
primary education, including special provisions relating to 
specific groups. 


Compulsory and free education 


Under sections 33 and 34 of the Education Act, every school board is required to 
admit every child between the ages of six and sixteen. Under sections 256 and 
257 of the same Act, every child between the ages of six and fifteen is required 
to attend a school under the control of a school board or any other school 
organized under the laws of Québec or to receive effective instruction at home. 


Primary education is free, including school textbooks and transportation in the 
morning and the evening. 


There is now generalized access to school facilities and there are practically 
no more geographical obstacles at any level of education. 


The Québec government's priorities with respect to the right to education are 
centered on equal opportunities for advancement. 


Young girls 


See the Québec government's first report under Article 18 of the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women, under Article 10. 
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Children of low income groups 


Numerous studies undertaken in Québec at the preschool level indicate that 
children from disadvantaged backgrounds begin their primary education less well 
equipped intellectually than children from more advantaged backgrounds and that 
their progress during elementary school does not allow them to make up for the 
disadvantages noted. A series of measures have been adopted to rectify this 
Situation before the children enter school. These measures, which are directed 
at children four years old, also provide for specific activities that allow the 
parents to participate in the progress their children are making. 


Home kindergartens and resource kindergartens have been set up specifically to 
meet these needs. A group of approximately six children meets, for educational 
activities, in one of the homes, in rotation. A specialist directs the activi- 
ties with the help of the parents. Each group meets two half-days per week. 
The teaching materials consist of a few specialized objects but mainly normal 
household objects. 


The classroom kindergartens receive the children in groups of fifteen, five 
half-days per week. A specialist leads the educational activities and has the 
necessary educational materials available. Over 4,000 children are registered 
in the classroom kindergartens for four year old children from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 


In 1978 the Department of Education also implemented operation Passe-Partout 
(Open Sesame). This is a multi-media project comprising, as its main component, 
a series of 125 30-minute programs broadcast every day of the week. It also 
includes a program to assist parents from disadvantaged backgrounds. This 
program, which is aimed at extending the effects of the television series and 
assisting parents in their role as educators, is directed by a resource educa- 
tor. The program involves approximately 5,000 families with four-year-old 
children. The third aspect of the operation is the magazine Passe-Partout. It 
consists of 13 issues, each covering the content of 10 broadcasts. 


At the elementary level the Québec government's activities are aimed principally 
at training school staff in disadvantaged areas, making them aware of the 
problems in these areas and adapting the teaching materials. 


At the secondary school level the activities for adolescents from disadvantaged 
backgrounds are aimed at preventing early dropouts and problems relating to 
absenteeism and the use of alcohol and drugs. 


Children in rural areas 


See the Québec government's first report under Article 18 of the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women, under Article 10. 


Children who are physically or mentally disabled 


On the basis of the principle that children experiencing adaptation or learning 
problems are entitled to an education centered on their maximum development, 
just like any other children, the Québec government adopted a policy respecting 
such children in 1978. This policy holds that special education, re-education, 
readaptation and extended school attendance measures should be incorporated into 
a school environment that is as normal as possible. 
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In 1981-82, $155 million was allocated to these services. 
See also the comments under paragraph E(2) infra. 


Children of immigrants, children belonging to linguistic, racial, 


religious or other minorities and children belonging to indigenous 


sectors. 


The very organization of the Québec school system already takes the anglophone 
minority into account. There are English-language school boards, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic, four English-language general and vocational colleges 
(Cégeps) and three English-language universities. 


The Department of Education gives the school boards special grants for orienta- 
tion classes and for special measures to protect the original culture of young 
people and adults, while making them gradually aware of Québec culture. 


Furthermore, in co-operation with the major ethnic communities in Québec, 
including the Portuguese, Greek and Italian communities, the Department of 
Education has prepared programs for teaching original languages am culture, 
which may form part of the normal elementary and secondary school curriculum. 


The Department of Education is also encouraging private ethnic schools to 
associate with the school boards while at the same time maintaining their 
specific ethnic character. 


Québec has established three new school boards in order to improve services to 
the Native community. The Cree and Inuit have assumed legal control of these 
new boards. Their children may receive instruction in the Native language 
during the first years of elementary school. MThe curricula of these school 
boards were determined following consultations among committees of the principal 
Native groups and tend to favour linking educational functions with the socio- 
economic and cultural functions of these communities. 


(2) Percentage of children covered by primary education; 
The most recent statistics available are for 1977-78 and indicate that the 
percentage of children attending school was: 95% for preschool children; 98% for 
6 year old children; 99% for children 7 to 10 years old; and 94% for 11 year old 
children. 


(3) Extent to which primary education is free. 


Primary education is free, including school textbooks and transportation in the 
morning and the evening. 


(4) Factors and difficulties. 


To our knowledge there are no factors preventing this right from being fully 
exercised. 
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D. Right to secondary education 


(1) Accessibility of secondary education. 


Orientation facilities appropriate to the needs of those entering secondary 
school are essential if the latter are to progress through this level success- 
fully. Programs are organized on the basis of what the secondary school staff 
know about the students entering the school, such as academic performance, years 
of study and age, intellectual functioning, emotional, social and physical 
maturity and health. For example, the students entering secondary school may 
have achieved the objectives of the primary school curriculum after five, six or 
seven years at school. The secondary school must, therefore, develop orienta- 
tion programs adapted to the different needs of these students. 


Except where justified by the circumstances, classes must not begin before 8:30 
a.m. or end after 4:30 p.m. All students must also have at least 50 minutes for 
lunch and a break of at least five minutes between any two classes. 


(2) Availability of technical and vocational secondary education. 


In Québec, technical and vocational education are provided at the college level 
and fall within the same framework and the same philosophy as other forms of 
education. 


(3) Introduction of free secondary education. 


Secondary education is completely free in Québec, including school textbooks and 
transportation in the morning and the evening. 


(4) Factors and difficulties. 


To our knowledge, there are no factors preventing this right from being fully 
exercised. 


E. Right to higher education 
(1) Accessibility of higher education. 


In 1982-83, school enrolment increased more rapidly than forecast, owing to a 
substantial increase in the number of students moving on from secondary school 
to college and a significant increase in the number of female students, who now 
outnumber their male counterparts. 


Special efforts have been made to make college more accessible to graduates of 
vocational secondary programs. Thus five guides to higher education have 
already been distributed in colleges and school boards and four others are being 
prepared for the fields of agriculture, electrotechnology, fishing and maritime 
technology. 


Moreover, the colleges have studied the advisability of setting up new programs 
in the following areas, inter alia: robotics, international trade, training for 
nursing staff in the North, industrial ceramics, furniture and woodworking, pulp 
and paper and physical technology. 
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The colleges will also be called upon to co-operate in the government project 
aimed at increasing the rate of school attendance among young people, by 
increasing the rate of graduation from secondary school into college. The 
colleges will also be making an effort to take in even more adult students. A 
special effort will be made to review the distribution of programs within the 
network, and to make optimum use of existing human and physical resources. 


Finally, the colleges will have to continue their efforts to ensure full techno- 
logical development, through training programs proposed for the students, staff 
development and equipment renewal. 


(2) Financial assistance to students in higher education. 


The Québec government wishes to make college and university education accessible 
to all those who wish to pursue such studies and are capable of doing so, but 
who do not have the necessary financial resources. However, the student him- 
self, his parents or those who are acting in their stead must contribute to the 
financing of his education in so far as they are able. 


In each educational institution accredited for purposes of the loans and 
scholarships program, there is a financial assistance service where the student 
may obtain advice and information on how to apply for financial assistance. 


The loans are granted by a lending institution and guaranteed by the govern- 
ment. Scholarships do not need to be repaid. 


The Québec education system also provides other types of scholarship. First 
there are scholarships for disabled students. These are intended for students 
with physical or sensory disabilities who are unable to obtain all necessary 
pedagogical services suited to their particular situations from their school 
boards. Such scholarships are also offered to disabled adults who wish to 
retrain themselves by completing their secondary education. There are also 
"vocational scholarships" designed to encourage secondary school and college 
students to enrol in certain vocational programs, thereby promoting a better 
distribution of manpower, while at the same time taking into account the needs 
of the community and the employment prospects for graduates. There are also 
"scholarships for foreign students" designed to provide, within the limits of 
the government's general policy respecting such students, financial assistance 
to students from certain countries who register at universities or colleges in 
Québec. Mention should also be made of the "bilingualism scholarships" in 
education and the "development scholarships" for vocational teachers in private 
colleges and government schools. In 1982-83, the Minister of Education estab- 
lished a scholarship program for students who devote the majority of their 
activities to an accredited national students association or an affiliated 
association. 


For 1982-83, it was forecast that $247 million would be spent on loans and 
scholarships, while the government estimated that it would have to pay $35.5 
million in interest on loans granted by lending institutions. 


In 1982-83, all amounts used in calculating financial assistance were indexed to 
the cost of living and interest continued to be paid to lending institutions 
participating in the plan. 
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Since July 1982, the terms for repaying student loans have been made less 
stringent for borrowers who do not have sufficient financial means at the time 
they are to commence repayment. Under these new provisions, the government, 
instead of the borrower in difficulties, reimburses the lending institution 
every month for a given period. The borrower will reimburse the government when 
he is financially able to do so. 


F. Right to fundamental education 


(1) Measures taken for the fundamental education of persons who 
have not completed the whole period of their primary education. 


This question was the subject of a study on which a report was presented to the 
Québec government in February 1982. Part of the report concerns the accessi- 
bility of adult education and examines inequalities of access based on discrimi- 
nation. See the Québec government's first Report under Article 18 of the Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women, at 


pages. 27, eti'seq. 


The chief concerns of the adult education program in 1983-84 are to offer the 
general public educational, sociocultural and socioeconomic training activities 
which will take into account the principles set out in the policy statement on 
adult education. An increase in the number of full-time general training 
courses is expected, in particular in employment preparation courses, as is an 
increase in full-time and part-time vocational training courses. 


In 1982-83 the budget of the Department of Education's Adult Education Branch 
was $6,557,400. 


(3) Statistical data. 


In 1982-83, 304,430 people were enrolled in training courses: 49% in full-time 
or part-time educational or sociocultural courses at the elementary or secondary 
level; 27% in full-time or part-time socioeconomic courses, at the elementary or 
secondary level; and 24% in vocational socioeconomic courses at the college 
level, most of them on a part-time basis; 374 people were enrolled in vocational 
socioeconomic courses on a full-time basis in specialized institutions. 


G. Development of a system of schools 
(1) Principal laws. 


See the acts cited in section A supra. 
(2) Measures taken to develop a system of schools. 


As the person responsible for the operation of the education system as a whole, 
the Minister of Education has powers, the exercise of which, is essential to 
coherent action by all those involved in the system. He is also the person 
responsible for ensuring that the values communicated by the education system 
are in accordance with the aspirations of the people of Québec. Four specific 
activities of the Department of Education follow from these two essential 
functions of the Minister of Education. 
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At the educational and pedagogical level, the Department is responsible for 
establishing the types of educational service that are to be offered to the 
various categories of students. It also establishes the general framework for 
the organization of such services, determines pedagogical systems and sanctions 
study programs. It approves curricula, teaching materials and assessment 
methods. Finally, it may make regulations concerning admission requirements and 
school timetables. 


In the area of human resource management, the Department determines the general 
working conditions within the school system as well as classification and quali- 
fication standards. It also sets general training and development policy as 
well as personnel evaluation methods. The Department of Education, in co- 
operation with its partners in the education system, also negotiates working 
conditions of teachers, non-teaching personnel and support staff, with the 
unions. 


In the area of financial resource management, the Department establishes financ- 
ing guidelines for the school system each year, as well as allocating the 
financial resources granted by the National Assembly for the education system. 
In addition, the Department determines how the equalization grants are to be 
paid, approves the budgets of the educational institutions and determines the 
nature of the financial reports that are to be prepared. 


With respect to physical resource management, the Department, as part of the 
three-year educational investment plans, authorizes capital projects for educa- 
tional institutions as well as plans and specifications for major construction, 
expansion or renovation projects. Finally, it may make regulations establishing 
general guidelines for the management of the institutions' capital assets, 
including the terms and conditions governing the transfer of movable and 
immovable property. 


(3) Statistical and other data. 


Québec has a complete educational system accessible to everyone. In 1981-82, 
248 school boards administered 2,567 elementary and secondary schools. There 
were 46 public colleges and 19 universities and their constituents. 


There were 320 private institutions at the elementary, secondary and college 
levels. 


The government administered 46 schools including agricultural institutes and 
conservatories. 


In 1981-82 the enrolments in public and private education were 1,324,739, 
distributed as follows: Junior kindergarten, 7,055; kindergarten, 88,107; 
elementary, 552,073; secondary, 536,576; college, 140,928. At the university 
level there was a total of 191,247 students, 88,852 on a full-time basis and 
102,395 on a part-time basis. 


(4) Factors and difficulties. 


To our knowledge there are no factors preventing this right from being fully 
exercised. 
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H. Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 


See the comments under paragraph E(2) supra. 


ie Improvement of the material conditions of teaching staff 
(1) Principal laws, etc. 


See the document Les conditions de travail &a l'éducation: la recherche de 


1'équité sociale, copy of which is being sent to the Secretary-General with this 
report. 


(2) Working conditions of teaching staff. 


The Government of Québec has adopted, on December 11, 1982, an act defining the 
conditions of work of the employees of the provincial government, including the 
teaching staff. The economic crisis and the situation of social tensions pro- 
voked by that crisis forced the Government to adopt exceptional measures as 
explained by the Minister of Education in parliamentary committee. His speech, 
which is the object of the above-mentioned document, explains the circumstances 
which lead the Government to adopt these measures and the efforts it made to 
reconcile the education and social objectives with the econamic objectives. 


(3) Participation of the teaching staff in the development of 
plans and programs. 


In accordance with Part II of Bill 3, An Act respecting public elementary and 


secondary education, at least two teachers of each school must be members of the 
school council. The council formulates the school's orientations and monitors 
the implementation of the school's education project. 


(4) Factors and difficulties. 


The difficulties experienced in this area are explained in the document 
mentioned above. 


J Right to choice of school 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


Section 42 of the Québec Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms provides that: 
"Parents or the persons acting in their stead have a right to choose private 
educational establishments for their children, provided such establishments 
comply with the standards prescribed or approved by virtue of the law." 


In 1981-82, there were 320 private institutions at the elementary, secondary and 
college level in Québec. 


These private institutions are subsidized and the amount of the grants paid to 
them must be revised by government order in council before May 1 preceding the 
commencement of the school year. 


This revision of the grants per student involves two separate operations: a 
revision of the base amounts by education level in accordance with the by-laws 
of the institution and a revision of the rental value per student. 
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The base amounts are revised by readjusting them according to the variations in 
the amount of the grants given in the public sector for the same year and same 
level of education. However, this revision does not take into account the 
variations in the amount of the grants given to the public sector for expenses 
that are not applicable to the private sector. 


The rental value per student is revised for institutions which establish that 
there has been a change in their movable and immovable assets as compared with 
their previous situation. Such revisions are made during the year at the 
request of the institutions. 


In 1981-82 the following numbers of students were subsidized under the Act 
respecting private education: kindergarten, 795; elementary, 9,350; secondary, 
62,133; college, 15,973; college (adults), 683; and children with learning 
difficulties, 323 4% The total!’ was “89525 7. 


The budget allocated to private education in 1981-82 was $217,992,700. 


(2) The right of parents to ensure the religious and moral education 
of their children in conformity with their own convictions. 


Section 41 of the Québec Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms provides that: 
"Parents or the persons acting in their stead have a right to require that, in 
the public educational establishments, their children receive a religious or 
moral education in conformity with their convictions, within the framework of 
the curricula provided for by law." 


(3) Measures taken to promote respect for this right, including the 
opportunity to attend a school where teaching is in the native 
language. 


Since French is the official language of Québec (Charter of the French language, 
public education is provided in that language free of charge. However, educa- 
tion in English is also offered free of charge to children who meet the criteria 
established in the regulations under the Charter of the French language. 


(4) Factors and difficulties. 
To our knowledge there are no factors preventing this right from being realized. 
K. Liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 
(1) Principal laws, etc. 


Private educational institutions are governed by the Act respecting private 
education. 


These institutions may have one of the following status: they may be declared 
to be of public interest, recognized for purposes of grants or hold an education 
permit. Institutions declared to be of public interest and institutions recog- 
nized for purposes of grants receive a set amount per pupil. Institutions hold- 
ing an education permit do not receive grants from the Department of Education. 


Private institutions may dispense pre-elementary, elementary, secondary and 
college education. They must follow the Department of Education's official 
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curriculum, recruit qualified teachers, present their pupils for the official 
examinations, have equipment comparable to that in the public sector and 
Organize appropriate services for their pupils. In addition they are subject to 
the educational system in effect in the public schools and must hold health and 
safety certificates. They must also post a bond to guarantee compliance with 
their obligations toward their pupils. 


At the elementary level only boarding schools and ethnic minority schools are 
subsidized. 


Self-improvement schools give courses such as dancing, languages and yoga. They 
are normally profit-making organizations and may not receive grants. In order 
to obtain a permit they must offer a sufficiently structured program, employ 
teachers who have some competence in the subject taught, possess a safety and 
health certificate for the premises used, have their publicity and contract 
forms approved and, finally, post a bond to guarantee compliance with their 
obligations toward their pupils. The issuance of a permit to such schools is 
less a sign of the Department of Education's approval than a form of consumer 
protection. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
FREE OF CHARGE FOR ALL 


See the comments under sections C(1) of Article 13 supra. 


ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY THE 
BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PROTECTION 
OF THE INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 


A. Right to take part in cultural life 


(1) Principal laws and administrative regulations. 


The principal laws are: the Publishers Loss Insurance Act, R.S.Q. c. A-27; An 
Act respecting the Bibliothéque nationale du Québec, R.S.Q. c. B-2; the Public 
Libraries Act, R.S.Q. c. B-3; the Cultural Property Act, R.S.Q. c. B=4; An Act 
respecting the cinema, R.S.Q. c. C-18; An Act respecting artistic, literary and 


scientific competitions, R.S.Q. c. C-51; An Act respecting the Conseil d'arti- 


Sanat, R.S.Q. c. C56; An Act respecting the Conservatoire de musique et d'art 
dramatique, R.S.Q. c. C-62; An Act respecting the development of Québec firms in 


the book industry, R.S.Q. c. D-8.1; An Act respecting the Institut québécois de 
recherche sur la culture, R.S.Q. c. I-13.2; An Act respecting the Ministére des 
Affaires culturelles, R.S.Q. c. M-20; An Act respecting the Montréal Museum of 
Fine Arts, R.S.Q. c. M-42; An Act respecting museums, R.S.Q. c. M-43; An Act 
respecting the Société de développement des industries de la culture et des 
communications, R.S.Q. c. S-10.01; An Act respecting the Société de la Place des 
Arts de Montréal, R.S.Q. c. S-12.1; An Act respecting the Société du Grand 
Théatre de Québec, R.S.Q. c. S-14.01; and the Theatrical Performances Act, 
Reon. Ce R25. 


This legislation is complemented by regulations which facilitate its implementa- 
tion. Some 30 regulations dealing with various aspects of cultural activities 
have been adopted. 
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(2) Practical measures for realization of this right, including: 


(a) Information on the availability of funds amd public 
support for private initiative. 


For the 1981-82 fiscal year, the budget of the Department of Cultural Affairs 
was distributed among six programs and totalled $111,274,860. 


The books and other printed material program had a budget of $23,663,300 divided 
as follows: assistance with publishing and selling books, $2,836,700; develop- 
ment of a network of public libraries, $16,728,600; Québec national library, 
$4,098,000. 


The protection and enhancement of cultural property program had a budget of 
$19,448,000 divided as follows: conservation and use of archives, $2,766,400; 
conservation of historic and archeological sites and. properties, $16,330,700; 
Cultural Property Commission, $350,900. 


The internal management and administrative support program had a budget of 
$8,127,500 allocated as follows: management and administrative support, 
$5,762,100: reevonsl soffices, 252.005.4006 


The visual environment arts program had a budget of $15,157,704 allocated as 
follows: improvement of the visual environment, $2,140,200; development of 
museums and exhibition centres, $13,017,504. 


The performing arts program had a budget of $38,944,156 divided as follows: 
teaching of the performing arts, $10,733,600; support for the performing arts, 
$28,210,556. 


The film program had a budget of $5,934,200 divided as follows: film administra- 
tion, support and promotion, $5,183,700; film supervision bureau, $750,500. 


(b) Institutional infrastructure established to promote popular 
participation in culture. 


The Department of Cultural Affairs was officially created on March 24, 1961, the 
day on which the Act to establish the Department of Cultural Affairs was 
assented to (9-10 Eliz. II, c. 23). This Act gave the Minister of Cultural 
Affairs a mandate to promote the development of arts and letters in the province 
and their diffusion abroad (s.4 3)’. More specifically, this Act gave the 
Minister responsibility for provincial libraries and museums and historical 
archives, and control of the conservatories of music and dramatic art and of 
artistic, literary and scientific competitions (s. 4). 


Since 1976-77 the Department of Cultural Affairs has had three principal devel- 
opment objectives: to promote a true policy for making culture democratic; to 


strengthen Québecers' feeling of belonging; and to integrate cultural activities 
into economic life. 


In this context of making culture democratic the Minister of Cultural Affairs 
toured all Québec on a consultation trip. The objective was twofold. One of 
the aims was to become familiar with the cultural realities experienced by 
Québecers as a group so as to be able to adapt the Department's policies and 
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programs to these realities. The second aim was to make local participants 
aware of the urgent necessity of also assuming responsibility for the cultural 
development of their municipalities and regions. 


In the book publishing industry various programs were adopted to assist the 
industry and its dissemination both in Québec and abroad. The establishment of 
the Association québécoise des salons du livre (Québec association of book 
fairs) was also encouraged. In addition, as a result of efforts made over the 
past two years, it can be said that the network of public libraries is well on 
the way to being completed. Both in rural and urban areas, 804 of Québecers now 
have access to public library service in their municipality. During 1981-82 10 
new municipal libraries were established while 21 municipalities received 
assistance to build or renovate libraries. 


In the area of protecting and developing cultural property, efforts continued to 
be made to find partners in the public, semi-public and private sectors to 
participate in restoration and in particular community and heritage property use 
projects. Efforts are also being made to get rid of properties belonging to the 
Department of Cultural Affairs that are no longer necessary to the exercise of 
its mandate. Revisions to the Cultural Property Act have also been considered 
and a standardized program for assisting municipalities has been set pay wen 
addition to the various existing assistance programs being administered. 


The national institutions (Québec National Archives (Archives nationales du 
Québec), Québec National Library (Bibliothéque nationale du Québec), Institute 
of Music and Dramatic Art (Conservatoire de musique et d'art dramatique) and 
public museums) have been encouraged to place greater emphasis on cultural 
activities and the dissemination of the heritage property in their custody. 
Thus major exhibitions were presented at the Québec National Archives. The 
exhibition "Hommage au Québec" (Homage to Québec) at the Montréal regional 
centre, for example, attracted over 65,000 visitors while major exhibitions were 
also hosted by the Centre d'archives de la Capitale (Capital Archives Centre). 
The Québec National Archives are also equipped with a computer system, SAPHIR, 
which is still in the process of being installed. 


At the Québec National Library permanent thematic exhibitions have been set up 


to enhance the wealth and diversity of the collections. In addition, a pilot 
study of a computerized system that will make it possible to develop better 
research tools is currently being conducted. This system might have a 


considerable impact on all the major libraries in Québec. 


The Institute of Music and Dramatic Art, continued to pursue its training 
function despite a staff reduction throughout the network. A review of teaching 
methods has also been undertaken. 


Finally, in the government museums, finally, several major exhibitions were 
presented and emphasis was placed on community activities and educational 
services. Regional museums and exhibition centres were also encouraged to offer 
educational services and host itinerant exhibitions. 


In the area of arts and literature, the assistance programs were completely 
overhauled to allow for both highly flexible support for creativity in all areas 
of Québec and a significant contribution to the production of new works. A 
Québec studio was also set up in New York for the first time, such a studio 
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having already been established in Paris. Thus, there are now two studios in 
two of the major cultural centres in the western world. An oLtreral policy was 
also established defining the parameters of the use of evaluation juries or 
committees in awarding scholarships and, in some cases, grants to cultural 
organizations and creators of cultural works. 


For 1981-82, a total of $48,336,124 was allocated to public libraries, $805,000 
of which was to assist in the establishment of municipal libraries and 
$10,696,894 was to assist in their operation. 


For the same period, a sum of $8,035,362 was allocated to assist museums and 
exhibition centres, making it possible to support 52 institutions. 


A sum of $3,467,456 was allocated to support theatres, $1,097,340 was given to 
dance companies and $1,007,093 was allocated to musical organizations, and 
$708,575 went to pigadessrine organizations for programming purposes. 


The Québec Film Institute (Institut québécois du cinéma) received a sum of 
$4,000,000, $800,000 of which was allocated to _ the administration of its 
services and $3,200,000 of which was distributed among various assistance 
programs in addition to various amounts carried over from previous fiscal years. 


The Québec Film Library (Cinémathéque québécoise) received $512,773. Of this 
amount $157,473 was allocated to the rental of the Maison du cinéma building, 
$238,500 was allocated to programs for acquiring, preserving and developing 
audiovisual film documents and $116,800 was used to pay the operating expenses 
of the film documentation centre. The film branch also spent $37,500 on pur- 
chasing books and periodicals for the film documentation centre before the 
latter became part of the film library during that year. 


There are also three organizations that play an important role in the promotion, 
dissemination and provision of information about film, and in this capacity also 
received financial assistance. These are the World Film Festival (Festival des 
films du monde), whose special function is to DrGelae Québec films in Québec and 
abroad, the Institute of Film Art (Conservatoire d'art cinématographique), which 
encourages the promotion of high-quality Québec films and the expansion of film 
culture, and the Social Communications Bureau (Office des communications 
sociales), which provides the public with information on the nature, content and 
origin of films shown in Québec. These organizations received $75,000, $20,000 
and $15,000 respectively to assist in achieving their mandates. 


Finally, the Commission on Film and Audio-Visual Material (Commission d'étude 
sur le cinéma et l'audiovisuel) received $219,500 to finance its consultation, 
study and research work during the 1981-82 fiscal year. 


(c) Promotion of cultural identity as a factor of mutual 
appreciation among individuals and groups; and 


(d) measures aimed at promoting awareness and enjoyment 
of the cultural heritage of national ethnic groups 


and minorities and of indigenous groups. 


Section 3 of the Act respecting the Ministére des Communautés culturelles et de 


1'Immigration (RSQ ¢’ M-23.1) provides that the Department of Cultural Commun i- 


ties and Immigration shall facilitate the settling of immigrants in Québec “and 
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ensure their harmonious integration into Québec society and more particularly 
with the francophone majority". 


Integration into and active participation in a society presuppose a knowledge of 
the language of the majority. For this purpose the Department of Cultural 
Communities and Immigration administers a network of orientation and training 
centres for immigrants (centres d'orientation et de formation des immigrants - 
COFI), which provide French courses for new Québecers adapted to their needs. 


These courses may be intensive or tailor-made, full-time or part-time. The 
centres are more than language schools since they also provide numerous other 
services: orientation, employment and social assistance services and various 


social and cultural activities. 


In 1981-82, the Québec government spent $10,851,400 on teaching French to people 
of other languages. 


Teaching of original languages 


Preservation of an ethnic group's cultural heritage presupposes the transmission 
of its original language. The Québec government encourages children to learn 
their mother tongue through two programs. 


The Native languages teaching program, administered by the Department of Educa- 
tion, enables students from four different communities to learn the language of 
their parents as part of the regular school curriculum. 


The ethnic languages program, administered by the Department of Cultural Commu- 
nities and Immigration, had its budget increased from $80,000 in 1976-77 to 
$200,000 in 1981-82. It enabled close to 20,000 children from 37 different 
ethnic groups to learn their native language. These courses are organized by 
cultural community associations. 


Concerted action policy 


The Department of Cultural Communities and Immigration is mindful of its 
responsibility to promote the preservation of ethnic customs. 


The concerted action program is divided into two parts: the first is directed 
toward organizations providing immigrant orientation and adaptation services as 
well as organizations assisting immigrant workers and women in cultural 
communities. 


The second part is aimed at maintaining and developing original cultures and 
promoting them within Québec society, by providing technical and financial 
assistance for the activities and community centres of cultural communities. In 
this latter case the government provides support rather than acting as an initi- 
ator, and the cultural communities must themselves define their plans of action 
for preserving their heritage. 


Information and dissemination 


In view of the fact that most new arrivals and a considerable proportion of the 
members of cultural communities know little or no French, the Department of 
Cultural Communities and Immigration publishes a large number of information and 
educational documents in various languages. 
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It also provides a financial contribution and technical expertise to assist 
other departments and agencies of the Québec government in translating and 
distributing their publications. For example, it published a brochure on health 
and social services jointly with the Department of Social Affairs. Other docu- 
ments are currently being prepared, with the Labour Standards Commission 
(Commission des normes du travail) and the Housing Board (Régie du logement), 
among other organizations. 


Other departments, other programs 


As residents of Québec, the members of the cultural communities have access to 
all the services of the various Québec government departments and agencies. 
However, since most are not aware of their rights, they do not make full use of 
them. A growing number of departments and agencies are becoming increasingly 
aware of this situation and have developed programs designed to meet the special 
needs of this particular clientele. 


The Québec government's Action Plan for the cultural communities 


This plan is aimed at rectifying the most flagrant and fundamental inequalities 
in status. The government is advocating a series of formal measures, some of 
which even involve use of equal opportunity mechanisms and are essentially aimed 
at making government organizations aware of the immigrant situation, ensuring a 
broader dissemination of government information and promoting intensive develop- 
ment of French access programs for new arrivals. 


It also proposes energetic intervention in the establishment of a policy of 
equal access to employment in the civil service so as to restore a fairer pro- 
portional representation of members of cultural communities, in particular in 
government services directly affecting the public. 


In the area of education the schools are being asked to take the cultural 
plurality of Québec society into greater account in history courses. Emphasis 
is being placed on improving the quality of second language teaching in the 
various public education institutions and developing the curriculum for teaching 
native languages and cultures. In the same vein, the ethnic languages program 
is to be developed and extended to a larger clientele. 


The Action Plan is thus a series of concrete measures which the government 
intends to take as quickly as possible. These measures are already reflected in 
the extension of government activities that have been undertaken partly because 
they sum up the minimum requirements of equality of status for all members of 
Québec society, something which the Québec government is firmly committed to 
achieving. 


(e) Role of the communication media in promoting participation 
in cultural life. 


In Québec, freedom of expression is guaranteed by section 3 of the Charter of 


Human Rights and Freedoms: "Every person is the possessor of the fundamental 


freedoms, including freedom of conscience, freedom of religion, freedom of 
opinion, freedom of expression, freedom of peaceful assembly and freedom of 
association". 
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Everyone must also be given access to the various media, without discrimination 
"based on race, color, sex, pregnancy, sexual orientation, civil status, age 
except as provided by law, religion, political convictions, language, ethnic or 
national origin, social condition or the fact he is a handicapped person or that 


he uses any means to palliate his handicap" (Charter of Human Rights and 


Freedoms, s. 10). 


The only restrictions on this right relate to morality, public order and, sub- 
ject to the sanction of the civil courts, prejudice to the honour or reputation 
of individuals. 


There is an impressive number of publications in Québec dealing with an exten- 
sive range of topics. The large majority of these publications originate in the 
private sector. 


At the government level the aim of the Société de développement des industries 
de la culture et des communications (Cultural and Communication Industries 
Development Corporation is to promote the creation and development of under- 
takings engaged in the fields of book publishing, communication services includ- 
ing television, radio, cable service, videotapes, audiovisual production, 
newspapers, periodicals and software, recording, video-recording and video- 
cassettes, performing arts including theatre, entertainment, music, dance and 
singing, arts and crafts and immovable cultural property and to contribute to 
the increase of the quality, genuineness and competitiveness of the productions 
of those undertakings, and to ensure their distribution. 


The main object of the Société de radio-télévision du Québec (Québec Broadcast- 
ing Corporation) is to establish and operate an educational broadcasting fim to 
cover the whole territory of Québec. The corporation may also establish a 
regional committee for each region it delimits; the functions of such a 
committee are to establish the regional programming for the region, provide for 
the production of programs and attend to the management of the human and 
material resources assigned to the programming and production of programs. 


The Act Respecting Educational Programming (R.S.Q. c. P-30.1) sets out the 
objects of such programming in section 3: Educational programming shall: (a) 
favour the exercise of the right of citizens to education, particularly by 
presenting programmes that meet specific needs of the population, lead towards 
diplomas or meet the needs of continuing education; (b) promote the access of 
citizens to their cultural heritage, particularly by reflecting life in the 
various regions and among the various ethnic communities, favouring inter- 
regional and intercultural exchanges, encouraging the creation and broadcasting 
of Québec audio, video or audiovisual productions, or generally granting a 
favoured position to the Québec culture; (c) promote the access of citizens to 
economic and social well-being by presenting programmes that meet their needs of 
economic and social education; or (d) favour the exercise of the right of citi- 
zens to freedom of expression and to information, particularly by encouraging 
discussion of matters of common interest and presenting them from every view- 
point, and encouraging greater openness to the world, or maintaining a fair 
balance between matters dealt with, interests concerned and opinions expressed. 


(f) Preservation and presentation of mankind's cultural heritage. 


Several branches of the Department of Cultural Affairs have a special responsib- 
ility for preserving and presenting cultural heritage. 
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The functions of the Museums Branch are to enrich national and private collec- 
tions and ensure that they are properly conserved, disseminate them as broadly 
as possible both within Québec and abroad, promote the preparation of community 
and educational activities in connection with such collections and promote the 
dissemination of foreign heritages within Québec. 


In order to achieve this mandate, the Miseums Branch, together with its four 
divisions, has set a number of objectives for itself. Thus it plans to contri- 
bute to the establishment and development of museums capable of offering the 
general public services of an increasingly high quality. It also wishes to 
provide training for those working within such establishments, make the public 
aware of the value of movable cultural property and involve the public in the 
development and achievements of museums and exhibition centres. Finally, it 
plans to increase the number of contacts with Québec, Canadian and foreign 
agencies, departments and associations that are closely or distantly involved in 
the field of museology and whose experience may be valuable. 


The Museums Branch has four divisions: the Private Museums and Exhibition 
Centres Division, the Québec Conservation Centre, the Musée du Québec (Québec 
Museum) and the Musée d'art contemporain (Museum of Modern Art). 


The function of the Private Museums and Exhibition Centres Division is to devel- 
Op and maintain a network of privately managed museums in Québec. For this 
purpose it must improve these museums in terms of programming, + organization, 
buildings and equipment. It must also help provide information and development 
for museologists and provide training opportunities for those interested in the 
area. It must also maximize the yield from the financial assistance program for 
institutions accredited by the Department of Cultural Affairs and provide organ- 
izations and individuals with the necessary information for understanding 
museums while at the same time making people aware of the network of museums in 
Québec. 


The functions of the Québec Conservation Centre are: to provide Québec museolo- 
gists with information on means of conservation; to prepare, using the scienti- 
fic equipment at its disposal, the expertise required for major projects of 
restoration of immovable and movable heritage property; to carry out, at the 
request of its clients, restoration work on the cultural property under their 
responsibility; and to organize training sessions and host trainees, students 
and museologists working in the area of conservation. 


The Musée du Québec, whose function as an art museum was confirmed in November 
1980, was involved during 1981-82 in developing new operational structures that 


will enable it to assume this role fully. In this connection studies and 
research were conducted based on past experience and taking the international 
experience into account. Profitable relations have also been established with 


major Canadian and foreign museums and, in order to meet the needs of the 
community served, support was given to an interim committee set up to establish 
a corporate association, the Amis du Musée (Friends of the Museum). In addi- 
tion, a group of volunteers has joined the Museum team and, under the auspices 
of educational services, is providing assistance to visitors. 


For the Musée d'art contemporain, the 1981-82 fiscal year was one of the most 
active for the Musée d'art contemporain since its establishment. In terms of 
both balanced programming and exclusive events during this period, the museum is 
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increasingly meeting the objectives for which it was established. Now that it 
has a stable team, it has been able to present a major event in each sector of 
activity. The museum's activities centre on its permanent collection, temporary 
exhibitions, itinerant exhibitions and community activities. 


The Public Libraries Division is attached to the Book and Film Branch. Its 
function is to develop an appropriate network of public libraries and coordi- 
nate activities within that network in co-operation with the Public Libraries 
Commission. For this purpose it must: make municipalities aware of the impor- 
tance and usefulness of public libraries; establish municipal libraries in muni- 
cipalities having 5,000 inhabitants or more; consolidate the network of central 
lending libraries; improve the quality of the collections and services of the 
libraries; and improve the premises of the libraries. 


The Central Lending Libraries are regional organizations created by the Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs. They act as agents for developing library services in 
municipalities having fewer than 5,000 inhabitants. Under contracts signed with 
municipalities in their area, they provide citizens with access to all forms of 
information and documentation and periodically renew, in whole or in part, the 
collections of books they have previously purchased, prepared and deposited with 
libraries in the contracting municipalities. There are currently 11 central 
lending libraries covering the entire inhabited territory of Québec. The most 
recent one, in the Laurentians, began operating in 1981. Their rate of develop- 
ment varies, depending on the funds available for this purpose. 


The grants for the central lending libraries are calculated on the basis of 
indexed operating and administrative expenses, the average cost of purchasing a 
book, the book collections and the public served. The municipalities affiliated 
with a central lending library have been encouraged to improve the physical 
layout of their libraries and increase their contribution to the financing of 
the central lending libraries' expenses, 80% of which are paid for by the 
Department of Cultural Affairs. During the 1981-82 fiscal year, these libraries 
received grants totalling $4,112,100. 


The function of the Public Libraries Commission is to study appropriate ways of 
developing a network of public libraries in Québec. After considering finan- 
cial, administrative and organizational questions relating to the central lend- 
ing libraries and municipal libraries, the Commission presents its recommenda- 
tions to the Minister of Cultural Affairs. It also promotes public libraries 
among municipalities and citizens by holding regular sessions in all regions of 
Québec. The annual report on its activities is submitted to the Minister and 
then distributed to public libraries and any other interested organizations. 


The function of the Québec National Library (Bibliothéque nationale du Québec) 


is to acquire, conserve and disseminate Québec's cultural heritage in the form 
of books, periodicals, records, maps and microcopies. For this purpose it must 
acquire publications produced by Quebecers, either by applying the provisions of 
the Regulation respecting the legal delivery of documents (R.S.Q. c. B-2, r. 2) 
for current productions or by purchases or donations for material published 
before this regulation came into effect. It must also conserve these acquisi- 
tions in the best condition possible and make its collections available to all 
Quebecers. The Québec National Library's community service attempts to make the 
public more aware of the various services of the library and to ensure that the 
best possible use is made of certain of its premises by the community. 
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The Québec National Archives (Archives nationales du Québec) were established 
under Division V of the Act respecting the Ministére des Affaires culturelles 
and their function is to conserve and disseminate the archival heritage 
necessary for a knowledge of Québec's past and present. 


This heritage includes the public documents of the former French and British 
administrations as well as those of the province of Lower Canada and of contem- 
porary Québec. It also includes documents of government departments and 
agencies that are no longer in current use; finally, it comprises private docu- 
ments considered to be of historical interest which the Québec National Archives 
may acquire or may have recognized or classified, as the case may be, under the 


provisions of the Cultural Property Act. 


The Québec National Archives facilitates access to the archives in their custody 
by offering a complete range of services to the public in each of their regional 
centres. Consultation rooms are open to the public at times that may vary from 
one centre to another. In each of these rooms a document loan service for on- 
the-spot consultation and microfilm and microfiche readers are provided for the 
public. Various research tools are also accessible and, as a result of the 
introduction of the SAPHIR system, all research tools in the network will soon 
be available in each centre. Each centre also has a library specializing in 
archives, history, regional history and genealogy, together with an interlibrary 
loan service within the network. There are also information services in which 
inquiries are answered by mail and by telephone, and services for photocopying, 
photographing or microfilming documents. 


The function of the Heritage Branch is to promote the protection and development 
of cultural property by applying the Cultural Property Act and by assistance and 
intervention respecting property that is not protected by the Act or areas of 
heritage interest that are neither classified nor decreed to be historic dis- 
tricts. During 1981-82 the Branch pursued the major objective it had set for 
itself the previous year, namely to promote greater involvement of local or 
regional communities in the protection and development of their heritage. For 
this purpose it was necessary to increase the impact of government activities in 
the community by working with a larger number of contacts. 


The function of the Native Heritage Section is to set up mechanisms designed to 
enable the various native groups in Québec to increase their involvement in the 
protection and development of their heritage. It also facilitates the dissemi- 
mation of historical, ethnohistorical and ethnological knowledge concerning 
these various groups. 


(g) Freedom of artistic creation and performance and restrictions 
imposed on that freedom. 


See the comments under paragraph (e) supra. 


(h) Professional education in the field of culture and art. 


College education 


The network of public education colleges offers the following courses in the 
field of culture and art: design technology, interior design, architectural 
technology, applied arts, media arts and technology, history of art, plastic 
arts, fashion arts, film, ancient civilizations, communications technology, 


away 


graphic communication, dance, ballet, presentations esthetics, esthetics and 
history of art, audiovisual equipment, graphics, advertising graphics, history, 
printing techniques, acting, language and literature (French and English), music 
(popular music, professional music), philosophy, photography, photolithography, 
photomechanics, psychology, book binding, graphic sciences, speech sciences, 
sociology, industrial design techniques, documentation techniques and stage and 
theatre techniques. 


All college level courses are designed to enable the student to acquire both 
general and specialized training. General training is acquired throughout the 
program, which includes pedagogical activities designed to develop the student's 
critical ability and ability to analyse and synthesize as well as his creati- 
VECY . Specialized training allows the student to develop a specialization 
directed toward a technical activity or a specialization in a limited number of 
disciplines with a view to pursuing university studies. 


The private colleges also offer the same courses. These courses are also given 
as part of adult education. 


University education 


The humanities and arts and literature are two of the nine major disciplines of 
university education. 


Undergraduate studies lead to an honours bachelor's degree, graduate studies 
culminate in a master's degree and postgraduate studies lead to a doctorate 
degree. University courses are an extension of the courses given at the college 
level. The grandes écoles, such as the Ecole d'architecture (School of Archi- 
tecture), are affiliated with one of the Québec universities. 


The Institute of Music and Dramatic Art (Conservatoire de musique et d'art 


dramatique) 


The Québec Institute of Music and Dramatic Art is composed of nine establish- 
ments, two of which are devoted to dramatic art (Montréal and Québec City) and 
seven of which are devoted to music (Chicoutimi, Hull, Rimouski, Trois-Riviéres, 
Val d'Or, Montréal and Québec City). The function of these establishments is to 
provide professional training for composers, singers, instrumentalists and 
actors. 


During 1981-82, the two institutions that teach dramatic art provided profes- 
Sional training to 75 students. There are 25 teachers, 15 permanent and 10 
casual, who are responsible for providing this teaching, which is part of a 
three-year program that prepares the students to be actors and scenographers. 
The prerequisite for admission is a college diploma or the equivalent. 


As part of its pedagogical activities, each establishment puts on public perfor- 
mances of four or five plays each year (Québec and repertory works). During 
1981-82 certain theatrical productions were the subject of exchanges between the 
two institutions. Finally, World Theatre Day is officially marked by visits, 
meetings, exhibitions and lectures offered to the public. 


During 1981-82, 1,250 students attended the seven institutions involved in 
teaching music. Close to 300 of them were enrolled full-time in a program of 
higher education, the third and fourth levels of the institute being equivalent 
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to undergraduate and graduate wniversity studies. In addition, 260 college 
students are studying music. 


Music is taught by 217 teachers, 119 of whom are permanent and 98 of whom are 
casual. Seventy per cent of the teaching load is assumed by the permanent 
statt. 


Each institution of the Institute of Music schedules pedagogical activities 
related to education. During 1981-82, many of these activities expanded the 
influence of the institutions in their respective social and cultural environ- 
ments. Over 350 musical performances (recitals, concerts, and so on) were put 
on by students and teachers for the public. 


(i) Other measures. 


As an example, we shall mention the policy of incorporating the arts into 
government buildings that has been in effect since 1981. This policy provides 
that any building project for which the cost of the work is $150,000 or more 
must devote a portion of its budget to an arts program. The amount varies 
depending on the cost of the work: between $150,000 and $400,000 it is 1.5% of 
the cost of the work; between $400,000 and $2,000,000, it is $6,000 for the 
first $400,000 plus 1.25% of the remainder; between $2,000,000 and $5,000,000, 
it is $26,000 for the first $2,000,000 plus 1% of the remainder; and $5,000,000 
and over, it is, $56,000 for the first 95,000,000 dollars “plus 0.50% ofsthe 
remainder. 


The program defines the term "work of art" as being any artistic production 
relating to architecture or landscape architecture, such as the incorporation of 
a mural or sculpture into the common or public traffic areas of a building, 
special treatment of architectural surfaces, interior or exterior, using colour, 
light or textural effects and visual enhancement of outside areas. 


During the first year, the policy was in effect the Department of Cultural 
Affairs approved 100 such programs. 


B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress 
and its applications 


(1) Principal laws. 


The principal laws are: An Act respecting artistic, literary and scientific 
competitions, R.S.Q. c.  €-51;° An Act respecting ‘the Institut national de 


productivité, R.S.Q. c. I-13.1; the Forestry Schools and Research Act, R.S.Q. 


c. R-1l; An Act respecting the Centre de recherche industrielle du Québec, 
R.S.Q. c. C-8; An Act respecting manpower vocational training and qualification, 


R.S.Q. c. F-5; and An Act to promote the advancement of science and technology 
in Québec, R.S.Q. c. D-9.1. 


(2) Measures taken to ensure the application of scientific progress 
for the benefit of everyone, including measures to promote a 
healthy and pure environment and infomation on the institutional 
infrastructures established for that purpose. 


Information on the protection of the environment was provided in the report on 
Articles 10 to 12 of the Covenant, under heading 12-B(3). 
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Since 1977, Québec has undertaken steps to acquire an overall policy for 
scientific advancement. 


In 1979, extensive consultation between scientists and the general public made 
it possible to prepare a policy statement and plan of action for the implementa- 
tion of a Québec policy on scientific research. Responsibility for preparing 
and implementing this policy was given first to the Minister of State for 
Cultural Development, and later, in 1982, to the Minister responsible for 
Science and Technology. The latter was assisted by existing government 
agencies, namely the Secretariat for Science and Technology and the Bureau of 
Science and Technology. 


Since that time, these organizations have taken various steps to develop 
research in Québec and make it more accessible. For example, in 1982 an inter- 
departmental committee on scientific museology was created and a publication on 
science and technology, the Bulletin de la science et de la technologie, was 
established. Since 1980 grants from the research promotion fund of the 
secretariat for research and technology have been awarded for popular projects 
such as "Semaine des Sciences" (science week) and the "Salon de la science de 
Montréal" (Montreal science show). We should mention, finally, the joint 
memorandum prepared by the Department of Education and the Secretariat for 
Research and Technology on the introduction of computers into schools. 


In order to clarify and update government arrangements for preparing, co- 
ordinating and implementing Québec's policy on _ scientific research and 
technological development, the Minister responsible for Science and Technology 


tabled in the National Assembly, in May 1983, Bill 19, An Act to Promote the 


Advancement of Science and Technology in Québec. 


This Act, assented to on June 23, 1983, creates a Department of Science and 
Technology with the following functions: to devise and propose to the government 
policy for science and technology; to foster the integration of those activities 
of the departments and public agencies which relate to science and technology; 
to ensure that new measures necessary for the development of scientific and 
technological potential are devised and implemented; and to implement, at the 
request of the Government, certain governmental measures involving several 
sectors of science and technology. 


This Act also creates a "Conseil de la science et de la technologie" (Science 
and Technology Council) whose members represent the business and labour communi- 
ties, the field of scientific and technical information and the public and 
semi-public sectors. The council must prepare a report on its activities every 
year. 


The said Act also establishes a "Fondation pour le développement de la science 
et de la technologie" (Foundation for the Advancement of Science and Techno- 
logy), which will have the following functions: to solicit and receive gifts, 
legacies, grants or other contributions; and to allocate all or part of its 
revenues to the three research support funds established by tthe Act in 
accordance with proportions determined each year. 


The "Fonds Marie Victorin", under the responsibility of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, will promote or provide financial support: for research carried out in 
post-secondary educational institutions; for the work of researchers who are not 
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attached to any post-secondary educational institution; for the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge in all fields of research; and for the training of 
researchers by granting achievement scholarships to graduate and post-graduate 
students and to those who wish to re-enter the research community. 


The function of the "Fonds de la recherche en santé du Québec" (Québec Health 
Research Fund) will be to promote or provide financial support for research and 
for the training and advanced training of researchers in the field of health 
sciences. 


The function of the "Fonds de recherche en agriculture, en pécheries et en 
alimentation" (Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Research Fund) will be to promote 
or provide financial support for research and for the training and advanced 
training of researchers in these fields. 


Finally, the Act creates the “Agence québécoise de valorisation industrielle de 
la recherche" (Québec agency for the Industrial Application of Research), which 
will have the following functions: to canvass the research communities in areas 
considered by the government to be a priority with a view to identifying new 
ideas and technologies that can be applied to new products and procedures, and 
to develop mechanisms for transferring and applying them; to promote research 
application projects and contribute financially to their realization, at all 
phases in the design process prior to production organization and marketing; to 
assist in administering and operating the departments' portfolio of patents; to 
encourage financial participation by individuals, partnerships and corporations 
in its activities concerning the industrial application of research; and to 
encourage Québec society to assume control of its own industrial research 
development and mastery of its technological development. 


(3) Diffusion of information on scientific progress. 
See the comments in the preceding paragraph. 
(4) Measures taken to prevent the use of scientific and technical 
progress for purposes which are contrary to the enjoyment of 
human rights. 
For examples of legislation aimed at achieving the goals set out in this 
question, see the comments and references under paragraphs B(3) supra. The 
provisions of the Québec Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms are also relevant 
here, section 52, in particular, which gives it paramountcy over all other 
Québec laws. 
C. Protection of moral and material interests of authors 
(1) Principal laws, etc. 
This subject-matter is within federal legislative jurisdiction. 
(2) Measures for the implementation of intellectual property rights. 
In September 1979, the Québec government set up a government intellectual 


property office, for which the Minister of Cultural Affairs is responsible. 
This office is concerned not only with creators of copyright material and the 
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activities of government departments and agencies but also with organizations 
and individuals using works protected by copyright. 


In addition to carrying out research concerning copyright and preparing action 
plans in this area, the office promotes and defends the rights of creators and 
serves as an intermediary and catalyst for groups involved in promoting the 
rights of creators. It is also the office's function to co-ordinate, stan- 
dardize and support the activities of government departments and agencies 
involving government copyright and any protected works it acquires or uses. 
Finally, the office deals with the public, of its own initiative or upon 
request, to provide it with information about copyright and the mechanisms 
whereby works may lawfully be used. The office also makes data and information 
on the subject available to members of the public and directs them to existing 
specialized agencies. 


The office regularly publishes an information bulletin on intellectual property 
and organizes sessions and meetings with different people involved in the area. 
It also provides support for organizations. In addition, it has developed 
different model forms for requesting authorization to reproduce documents. The 
office has also set up a documentation centre on copyright. 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the deve lopment and the 


diffusion of science and culture 


The steps taken by the Québec government in this area are summarized in 
paragraphs A and B supra. 


Kc Freedom of scientific research and creative activity 


The steps taken by the Québec government in this area are summarized in 
paragraph B supra. 


F. International co-operation 


Québec has entered into a number of bilateral co-operation agreements in the 
cultural and scientific fields that provide for various mechanisms to promote, 
among other things, exchanges between researchers or creators, joint projects on 
topics of mutual interest, and so on. 


Québec intends to pursue this course, which is, in its view, one of the best 
ways of improving international contacts in these areas. 
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SASKATCHEWAN* 


ARTICLE 13: THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


A. Principal laws 


(1) Constitutional provisions 

The provision of education in the Province of Saskatchewan occurs within the 
general framework of the division of powers in the Canadian federation. This 
framework is specified in various constitutional documents. 

Section 93 of the Constitution Act, 1867 gives to provincial legislatures juris- 
diction over education and sets out constitutional guarantees of the traditional 


educational rights of religious denominations in Canada. 


Section 17 of the Saskatchewan Act contains the constitutional guarantee of 
separate schools in Saskatchewan. 


The Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms contains minority language education 
rights which are binding upon the provision of education under provincial laws. 


(2) Ordinary legislation 


The Education Act, R.S.S. c. E-Ol, provides for the establishment and operation 


of a complete tax-supported system of primary and secondary schools in the 


province including the establishment and operation of separate school divi- 
sions. The Act and its accompanying regulations provide for the division of 
responsibility for primary and secondary education between elected boards of 
education for school divisions and the provincial Department of Education. 


The general right to education is also provided for by this Act. Section 2(g) 
makes school attendance compulsory for persons “having attained the age of 7 
years but not having attained the age of 16 years". Section 144(1) extends the 
right to education appropriate to age and level of achievement to every person 
between the ages of 6 and 21 years. Students have, in general, the right to 
attend school in the division where they reside. Special circumstances may 
require or permit attendance outside that division. Section 144(2) also makes 
the educational services mentioned in subsection (1) free of charge. No fees 
are charged, in particular, for tuition, textbooks or for transportation within 
the school division of the pupil's place of residence. 


The basic legislative framework for higher education in the province is provided 
by The Department of Continuing Education Act, R.S.S., c. D-10, The Community 
Colleges Act, Svs. 19815 coc. p10 They University of Saskatchewan Act. Reccoee 


e, U=6¢and* The University of (ReginavActy Re o-oc ce, U5) 


Section 13 of The Saskatchewan Human Rights Code, R.S.S., c. S-24.1, provides 
that every person has the right to education in any educational institution 
without discrimination because of race, creed, religion, colour, sex, marital 
status, physical disability, nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 


* Report prepared by the Government of Saskatchewan. 
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B. Measures to promote the full realization of the right to 
education about human rights and values 


(1) Full development of the human personality and the sense of its dignity 


Section 178(1) of The Education Act provides that "every pupil shall be 
provided, insofar as is practicable within the policies and programs authorized 
by the board of education, with a program of instruction consistent with his 
educational needs and abilities ...". Section 227 -provides that “... the 
teacher shall ... (b) plan and organize the learning activities of the class 
with due regard for individual differences and needs of the pupils ...". 


Educational policy in Saskatchewan has emphasized a number of educational objec- 


tives. The document, A Plan for the Reorganization of Instruction in 


Saskatchewan Schools (1963), lists these objectives as academic, cultural, 
social, vocational and occupational, moral and spiritual, and health and physi- 
cal development. Courses of study in subjects such as social studies, health 
and physical education in elementary schools, and the social sciences in second- 
ary schools pay special attention to the issues involved with developing the 
human personality fully. Curriculum objectives are under review at present. 


(2) Respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
(3) Development of human rights teaching 


(4) Effective participation of all persons in a free society 


Two of the objectives of education in Saskatchewan stated in the 1963 document 
cited above are: to foster the growth of such virtues as honesty, integrity, 
sincerity and service to mankind to the end that all people may become good 
citizens, able and willing to contribute their best to society, and dedicated to 
the support and improvement of democracy; and to establish an intelligent 
appreciation of our democratic heritage, and unders t and ing of the institutions 
of government, a deep regard for democracy and a growing awareness of the 
responsibilities of citizens within a democratic society and a world community. 


At each grade, the social studies curriculum contains citizenship components 
that include learning objectives related to individual rights and individual 
responsibilities in society. Extracurricular programs and work experience 
programs also contribute to the attainment of these objectives. 


(5) Promotion of tolerance 


Objectives for education in Saskatchewan include: to develop a willingness to 
accept others, regardless of how they differ from us, and to promote a sense of 
world brotherhood and an awareness of the price of prejudice. 


Provision is made within the cultural component of the social studies curriculum 
to study a variety of cultures so as to establish an understanding of all types 
of cultural variation and to gain an appreciation of and tolerance for differ- 
ences. Multicultural education is promoted by the department through the 
employment of a multicultural education consultant. 
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(6) Furtherance of the activities of the United Nations for the 


maintenance of peace 


This objective is realized, in general, through extracurricular means. Students 
and teachers are encouraged to participate in model United Nations activities 
and to give informed support to UNESCO fund raising programs. Canada's role in 
the United Nations is studied in the grade 12 history program. 


C. Right to primary education 


(1) General and specific measures to achieve the full realization 


of the right of everyone to receive compulsory and free primary 


education 
(a) General measures 
This right is considered to have been realized (see A.(2) above). 
(b) Specific measures 
(i) Young girls 


There are no specific problems ensuring the compulsory attendance of young girls 
in the school system. Hence, no special programs have been devised. 


(ii) Children of low income groups 


The Saskatchewan Assistance Plan supports social assistance recipients by paying 
for supplies and other school-related expenses for children in primary and 
secondary schools and by providing tutors for students with special needs. 


(iii) Children in rural areas 


Government grants to boards of education have been weighted in recent years in 
favour of small schools in areas of sparse population or declining enrollment. 
The objective is to recognize the inevitably higher cost of maintaining quality 
programs in such areas. 


In Northern Saskatchewan, funding has been provided for special projects design- 
ed to address age/grade deceleration and to develop innovative approaches to 
northern educational needs. 


Boards of education must provide free transportation for students living further 
than walking distance from schools. Rural municipalities have developed and 
maintain an intricate rural road network in part to ensure and enhance accessi- 
bility to educational facilities. 


Various sections of The Rural Municipality Act outline the jurisdiction to 
provide local autonomy (from rural councils) over decisions made in _ school 
divisions. School facilities are exempted from taxation by local _ rural 
municipalities. 
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(iv) Physically or mentally disabled children 


The Education Act reflects the very high priority given to the education of the 
handicapped in Saskatchewan. Section 178 provides that a school principal or a 
parent or guardian may refer a handicapped child for professional evaluation. 
Section 184 requires boards to provide educational services on behalf of handi- 
capped pupils as defined in the Act and its regulations. 


The Department of Education operates a residential school for the deaf. A 
special program for deaf/blind students was introduced in 1981. The Department 
provides regional coordinators of special education to supervise the identifica- 
tion, designation, and placement of handicapped pupils. Consultants specializ- 
ing in particular handicapping conditions are available in the central office of 
the Department. 


The regulations provide parents and guardians with an appeal procedure for 
challenging either the suitability of the program provided for a moderately to 
severely handicapped child or the failure of the board of education to designate 
a child as moderately or severely handicapped. 


The foundation grant program provides funding for handicapped pupils in three 
"high cost" categories and one "low cost" category. Transportation and accommo- 
dation allowances are also provided where necessary. In addition, "high cost" 
funding is also provided for "development centres" for children with multiple 
handicaps. Such centres may be operated by either a board of education or an 
independent parent management board. There are more than 20 developmental 
centres in the province. 


(v) Children of immigrants and of migrant workers 


Saskatchewan receives very few immigrants and migrant workers who do not speak 
English. However, schools can provide instruction in English as a _ second 
language and receive an additional grant based on the number of students in the 
program. 


(vi) Children belonging to linguistic, racial, religious or other minorities 
Education for religious minorities 

Historically, the Saskatchewan education system provided "separate" schools for 
Protestant and Roman Catholic minorities. In recent years, the only separate 


schools have been for Roman Catholic minorities. Separate school divisions have 
their own boards of education, which may administer both elementary and high 


schools. Roman Catholic parents may have their children attend a separate 
school within their separate school division and may choose to allocate their 
school taxes to the support of their separate school division. Some other 


religious groups operate private denominational schools. 


Section 181 of The Education Act permits religious instruction not exceeding two 
and one-half hours per week in school districts and divisions where authorized 
by local educational authorities. Instruction may be given in a language other 
than English. 
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Education for linguistic minorities 


Section 180 of The Education Act and the associated regulations guarantee access 
to education in the French language in designated schools. Two types of desig- 
nated programs are available - one suitable for Francophones and one suitable 
for Anglophones. Where numbers warrant, a program must be established in the 
local school jurisdiction. Where numbers do not warrant, students have the 
right to attend a designated school outside their home jurisdiction, at no cost 
to their parents. 


Programs for other minority language groups, notably Cree, German and Ukrainian, 
are available where there is some demand. In some cases, the minority language 
is used as the language of instruction. However, there is right of access only 
to programs in which French is used as the principal language of instruction. 


(vii) Children belonging to indigenous sectors of the population 


The federal government is responsible for the schools operated by Indian bands 
or by the federal government for those who qualify to be registered as Indians 
under the Indian Act. The provincial government also provides special programs 
for persons of aboriginal descent. 


A community school program provides special funding for schools in designated 
communities. The objective of the program is to make the school more responsive 
to the needs of its clientele, especially persons of aboriginal descent, in 
certain disadvantaged urban areas. 


An alternative school program has established one "survival" school, mainly for 
persons of aboriginal descent who are not succeeding in the conventional school 
system. 


The provincial Department of Education is reviewing at present the recommenda- 
tions of a special commission concerning curriculum development for pupils of 
aboriginal descent. 


Many programs developed for northern residents directly benefit persons of 
aboriginal descent because of the high proportion of them living in the north. 
These include the Northern Educational Opportunity Grant Program designed to 
address the problem of age/grade deceleration as well as a grants program to 
schools to foster innovative approaches to northern educational needs. (Further 
information is provided in Canada's Sixth Report on the International Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination). 


(viii) Children under the care of the Province 


Section 44(1) of The Family Services Act requires the Minister of Social 
Services to provide for the expenses of sheltering, supporting, educating and 
caring for children (defined in the Act as a person under 16 years) committed to 
the care of the Minister. 


Educational programs are available to residents of provincial correctional 
centres and institutions for the care of children and adolescents. Teachers, 
tutors, educational resources, etc., are provided and participation in regular 
community programs is encouraged. 
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(ix) Pre-school or Kindergarten programs 


During the mid-1970s, the government provided one-time grants to assist boards 
of education to set up a kindergarten program for children aged five. The 
government also recognizes spending on kindergarten education in its foundation 
grant funding formula. Most boards now provide such programs although LEvis not 
mandatory for them to do so or for children to attend. Approximately 94% of 
children eligible to attend kindergarten do so. 


(2) Percentage of children covered by primary education 


Given that education is compulsory at the primary level, that transportation is 
available in remote areas, and that the handicapped have a right to education, 
virtually 100% of the children of primary school age receive educational 
services. 


(3) Extent to which primary education is free 


Primary education is free to all who choose to attend a publicly supported 
school (See A.(2) above). Fees are charged by private schools. 


(4) Difficulties encountered 


There are some difficulties in guaranteeing the same quality of educational 
service in all areas of a large, sparsely populated province. 


D. Right to secondary education 


(1) Availability and accessibility 


The Education Act guarantees access to free secondary education, if necessary to 
age 21. All school divisions must provide educational services at all grade 
levels. If the high school program is not offered locally, students must be 
conveyed to another school within the jurisdiction or the board may make 
arrangements (and pay any tuition fees that may be charged) for students to 
attend school in another jurisdiction. 


The Saskatchewan Government Correspondence School provides service, for a 
nominal fee, for school age and adult students who wish to take high school 
subjects by correspondence. 


Most of the provisions mentioned above respecting specific groups of children at 
the primary level also apply at the secondary level. 


(2) Technical and vocational secondary education 
Technical education courses are offered in grades 8-12. These are intended to 
complement study of academic subjects. Job preparatory technical and vocational 
training are carried out in the post-secondary technical institutes. 


(3) Free secondary education 


Secondary education is provided free in Saskatchewan for those who choose to 
attend public schools. 
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(4) Difficulties 


The major problem in the delivery of secondary (interpreted in this report as 
"high school") programs is how to provide a reasonable selection of subjects in 
small rural high schools. This applies in particular to the provision of 
expensive technical and vocational training facilities. 


E. Right to higher education 


In Saskatchewan, higher education includes a variety of post-secondary and 
continuing education programs. The institutional framework includes universi- 
ties, technical/vocational institutes and community colleges. Universities 
provide higher education in the fields of the sciences, arts, humanities, etc. 
Technical/vocational institutes provide training for employment in a large 
number of program areas and are designed to develop knowledge skills and atti= 
tudes to enable people to make a contribution to the work of their choice. 
Community colleges offer courses to all residents of the local conmunity in the 
areas of social, community and personal development based upon wants and needs 
identified in the local community. 


(1) General and specific measures 
a) General measures 


In general, higher education is available in these institutions to all who meet 
entrance requirements. Entrance requirements, in general, are based on academic 
performance criteria, age and proficiency in the language of instruction (which 
is English). Some problems exist for certain groups in meeting academic 
requirements and special programs have been developed to deal with their 
particular situations. 


In any one year, the number of applicants to universities or to technical insti- 
tutes may exceed the capacity of those institutions. Institutions reserve the 
right to limit enrollment and preference is given to applicants with the best 
qualifications and to Saskatchewan residents. Part-time learning and extension 
courses are an expanding aspect of this system. Enrollment may be limited by 
the number of available spaces. 


Courses in Saskatchewan community colleges are open to all and are offered for 
credit or non-credit depending on the course. Where courses are offered by 
arrangement with technical institutes or universities, the entrance requirements 
of those institutions prevail. 


(b) Specific measures 


Mature students 


Older or "mature" students include those who earlier in their lives did not 
attain academic levels required under ordinary circumstances for entrance into 
university or technical institutes. These students may be admitted if counsel- 
ling and assessment of abilities, aptitudes and related work experience indicate 
that success in the institution is likely. Failure to be admitted can be 
appealed. 
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Non-Status Indian and Métis Program 


Non-Status Indians and Métis are assisted by the Province's Non-Status Indian 
and Métis Program in obtaining life skills, academic skills and professional 
training in order to compete effectively in modern society. The program 
provides assistance in the form of payments of tuition, book allowance and 
training allowances for full-time students. 


Vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons 


Under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Agreement, rehabilita- 
tive vocational training costs for mentally and physically disabled persons 
experiencing a vocational handicap are 50% shared with the federal government. 
Saskatchewan Continuing Education administers the training-related costs for 
those approved for training by the Provincial Training and Selection Committee. 


Training-on-the-Job (Special Needs) Program 


Under the National Training Agreement (federal-provincial), training-on-the-job 
(special needs) services are provided to Canada employment centres' special 
needs clients, to facilitate the use of the General Industrial Training Program 
in the public and private employment sectors. Budgeted Public Service salary 
training costs. are 100% reimbursable by the federal government, and private 
sector agency costs of the Program are negotiated. 


Northern continuing education 


Programs developed for residents of Northern Saskatchewan include skill training 
to participate in recent resource developments, career counsel ling in areas of 
post-secondary education and vocation-specific training for northern residents 
to exploit the northern resource base. These programs are offered primarily 
through community colleges. 


(2) Financial and other assistance to students for higher education 


Students are, in general, required to pay tuition fees. However, these fees are 
intended to cover only a small percentage of the total cost of their education. 
The difference is made up by governments and other sources in direct funding to 
institutions. 


Financial support for students is available in the form of scholarships, bur- 
saries, and loans. The Student Financial Services Branch, Department of 
Advanced Education and Manpower, provides such support under The Student 
Assistance and Student Aid Fund Act and the Canada Student Loan Act. 


Scholarships are provided to grade 12 students, technical institute students, 
and university undergraduate and graduate students for academic achievement. 
Recipients are selected by the educational institutions. 


Loans and bursaries are provided to Saskatchewan residents where need is demon- 
strated. Canada Student Loans up to $100 per week of program are available to 
adult and post-secondary students. Similar amounts are provided through 
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Saskatchewan Student Loans to students who do not qualify for the Canada Student 
Loans. Saskatchewan Student Bursaries are provided in conjunction with the 
loans. 


Under the Special Incentives Program, persons of aboriginal descent, northern- 
ers, and disabled persons who have high need can have the regular student loans 
and bursaries supplemented by a Special Incentives Bursary in amounts of up to 
$100 per week of program. As well, special costs are recognized for these 
students. Remission is also available for part of the loans taken out under the 
program for students who successfully complete each year of their program. 


Specific measures 


Community colleges offer university programs and courses to rural parts of 
Saskatchewan at the same tuition rate as those offered on the university cam- 
pus. This requires subsidies equal to the difference between actual cost and 
university tuition fees by arrangement with the participating university. In 
Northern Saskatchewan, the Northern Careers Plan has been developed to fund and 
counsel northerners (the majority of whom are of aboriginal ancestry) in areas 
of post-secondary education. 


The Saskatchewan Assistance Plan supports some university education for welfare 
recipients and for disabled persons and their parents and spouses. 


(3) Factors and difficulties related to accessibility to higher education 


Populations which are sparsely settled over large geographical areas are diffi- 
cult to service. This problem is especially evident in the northern areas of 
the province where a majority of the population is of aboriginal ancestry. A 
number of programs have been developed to deal with the special educational 
needs of northern residents (noted above). 


he Right to fundamental education 


(1) General and specific measures to encourage and intensify 


fundamental education 


Since education in Saskatchewan is compulsory up to age 16, the right to funda- 
mental education applies chiefly to older adults who were not subject to compul- 
sory school attendance requirements and to new Canadians who may require second 
language training and upgrading of other fundamentals. Programs of fundamental 
education of these types are provided by community colleges run by the Depart— 
ment of Continuing Education. The colleges provide, in most cases, cost-free 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) for grades 1-12 and arrange for tutorials in English 
to be given by volunteers to illiterate persons. For a modest fee, colleges also 
provide English as a Second Language (ESL) programs for new Canadians. 


(2) Factors and difficulties affecting implementation 


Lack of financial resources and recruitment of clients are the principal factors 
affecting the implementation of the right to a basic education up to the 
secondary school level, particularly in Northern Saskatchewan. 
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(3) Statistics 


The period 1975-80 showed a strong gradual growth in the number of individuals 
registered in Adult Basic Education classes (1975: 3,878; 1980: 5,561). In 
1980-81, 4,431 persons accessed General Education Development (GED) and 
secondary school completion classes. In 1980-81, the ESL program was delivered 
to 2,214 persons. In 1980, approximately 575 trained literacy volunteer tutors 
were available and serving approximately 620 students. The program started up 
ane1978; 


G. Development of a system of schools 


(1) Principal laws 


The legislative framework for a system of schools at all levels is described 
above (see A.(2)). This system is considered to be complete in its essentials. 
Primary, secondary and higher levels of education are available to all provin- 
cial residents. Further development of this system will be aimed at its adapta- 
tion to changing educational needs, the refinement of existing services and the 
extension of specialized services for particular subgroups in the population, 
e.g., the handicapped and persons of aboriginal descent. 


(2) Practical measures to develop a system of schools 


(i) Financial measures 


At the primary and secondary levels, the operation of the Saskatchewan system is 
financed partly by a provincial government grant and partly by local property 
taxes assessed by the local boards of education. There is also an indirect 
contribution by the provincial government in the form of a partial rebate of 
property taxes to property owners and renters. Grants are also paid by the 
province to cover approved pupil transportation costs. 


The operation of the Saskatchewan system of universities, technical/vocational 
institutes and community colleges is funded principally from provincial general 
revenues. Tuition fees cover a small but significant percentage of total educa- 
tion costs. The federal government provides unconditional grants to provincial 
general revenues for the purposes of higher education in the province. Private 
donations provide some additional revenue. 


(ii) Building of schools 


Capital construction costs are largely covered by the provincial government. At 
the primary and secondary levels, boards of education make a modest down payment 
(approximately 10%) and finance construction by selling debentures. The Depart- 
ment of Education authorizes school construction projects. Each project has to 
meet established criteria regarding space allocation, compliance with building 
codes, energy efficiency and accessibility for the handicapped. 


For institutions of higher education, funding is provided principally by the 
province through the Department of Advanced Education and Manpower in conjunc- 
tion with the institutions involved. 
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(iii) Provision of educational material 


At the primary and secondary level, textbooks are provided free to students. 
The Department of Education maintains a Book Bureau that sells textbooks to 
boards of education at the most favourable prices available. 


The department evaluates print and non-print instructional material and produces 
some material also. Information is provided to teachers in a variety of anno- 
tated bibliographies and catalogues. Films are made available on free loan, and 
videotapes are dubbed without charge, by a film library. 


In collaboration with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Saskatchewan and 
other provinces provide half an hour a day of school television programs. 


At higher levels of education, textbooks and school supplies are not generally 
supplied to students. Some instructional materials and services are supplied. 


(3) Statistical and other data 
In 1980-81, there were approximately 200,000 kindergarten to grade 12 (K-12) 
students in 1,000 schools in Saskatchewan. Approximately 2,700 of these 


students were enrolled in private schools. 


School consolidation began on a wide scale in 1945 with the enactment of The 
Larger School Units Act. Some 5,000 school districts, each with its own 


school(s), have been replaced by larger units of administration. Today there are 


just over 100 school divisions. Approximately 50% of students attend school in 
an urban centre with a population of at least 5,000. 


Saskatchewan has two universities: the University of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon 
and the University of Regina in Regina. Presently, there are four federated 
colleges within the university system and seven affiliated colleges offering 
degree credit courses. 


Saskatchewan system of technical and vocational institutes involves three perma- 
nent institutes (and a fourth is planned) with extension and outreach capabili- 
ties throughout the province with the co-operation of the community colleges. 


The Community Colleges Act, 1973 established a system of adult and continuing 
education program delivery for the province. Since 1973, 16 community colleges 
have been developed in all regions of the province. 


(4) Difficulties encountered 


The principal problem encountered in delivering educational services in 
Saskatchewan is how to develop administrative units that have a large enough 
student population to provide a full range of educational services without 
becoming so large geographically that access is made difficult. This problem 6 
particularly acute in rural areas at the primary and secondary levels. The 
negative effects of size are reduced by the fact that, in rural areas, local 
boards of school trustees are still elected within the school districts that 
constitute school divisions. The local trustees have some residual responsibil- 
ities and can provide the community with a channel of communication to the 
divisional board of education. 


say 


H. Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 


Information on programs of student assistance is provided above under E(2). 


1A Improvement of the material conditions of teaching staff 


(1) Principal laws 


The Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation (STF) is established by The Teachers' 
Federation Act. Teachers are required to belong to the STF and to possess a 
teaching certificate as conditions of employment. Certificates are obtained 
after four years of training. 


The Teacher's Federation Act governs collective bargaining for teachers in the 
province. Collective bargaining for teachers is carried out at two levels. 
Provincially, a committee consisting of four STF nominees negotiates a 
collective agreement with a government trustee committee consisting of five 
government appointees and four nominees of the Saskatchewan School Trustees 


Association. Items negotiated at the provincial level include salaries of 
teachers, allowances for principals and vice-principals, superannuation and 
group life insurance for teachers, and sick leave. Locally, a teacher bargain- 


ing committee negotiates with the employing board on items such as sabbatical 
and educational leave, salaries for substitute teachers, and special allowances 
for teachers. 


The Education Act provides procedures for hiring teachers and for terminating 
the contract of a teacher. There is provision for an appeal to a board of 
reference. 


(2) Measures to improve conditions 


The STF is represented on a number of statutory boards and commissions dealing 
with such topics as teacher certification and classification, and educational 
relations. 


Apart from negotiating salaries that are generally competitive with those of 
teachers in adjacent provinces, Saskatchewan primary and secondary school level 
teachers have negotiated a superannuation plan and a group life insurance plan. 
Pensions are increased annually by a factor representing 80% of the annual cost 
of living increase. 


The Public Service Commission is responsible for the hiring and working condi- 
tions of instructors in the province's technical institutes. These individuals 
are treated in the same manner as other public employees coming under the 
Commissions's jurisdiction. In the community colleges, some full-time ABE 
instructors are represented by the Saskatchewan Government Employees Union; 
others work on a contract basis. University faculty and staff personnel are 
represented through unions or faculty associations. 


A teacher's salary is determined essentially by years of training and years of 
experience. A teacher who completes additional years of training qualifies for 
a higher salary classification. 


Continuing education opportunities are available for teachers in the form of 
university credit classes, locally arranged professional development workshops 
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and non-credit summer courses. The Department of Education offers bursaries for 
teachers to attend summer university sessions to study in subject areas that are 
from time to time identified for priority emphasis such as special education, 
early childhood education or physical education. The Public Service Commission 
makes available career counselling and an educational leave program to all 
public employees including instructors employed in _ the province's’ three 
technical institutes. 


The Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation and the Department of Education have 
co-operated in a number of initiatives to encourage women to prepare themselves 


and apply for senior administrative positions in education. 


The Saskatchewan Urban Native Teacher Education Program and the Northern Teacher 
Education Program offer financial assistance and special training opportunities 
to encourage aboriginal people to become qualified as teachers. 


Instructors, primarily those teaching Adult Basic Education in community 
colleges, have an association, an annual conference, national meetings, and the 
opportunity to participate in curriculum and program development activities 
which serve to enhance their professional status. 


(3) Teachers participation in planning 


The Education Act provides that the principal of each school is responsible for 


organizing the program of courses and instruction approved by the board of 
education for the _ school. Teachers participate, in consultation with the 
principal, in the assignment of teaching duties, the planning and evaluation of 
the school's instructional program and the development of procedures and 
standards for pupil evaluation. 


The Department of Education carries out curriculum development by establishing 
curriculum committees, which include practising teachers, to assist in courses 
development. 


Teachers are also represented on a major steering committee, the Program Policy 
Committee, and on all ad hoc committees dealing with particular aspects of 
educational programs. 


(4) Difficulties encountered 


In rural areas, the great distances between schools works against the establish- 
ment of arrangements such as teacher centres that could increase interaction 
among teachers. 


Because jurisdiction over education rests mainly with the provinces, the various 
provinces must develop special intergovernmental mechanisms to exchange informa- 
tion on national developments in educational policy and to facilitate coordina- 
tion of different approaches with overall national needs. 


ai rs Right to choice of schools 


(1) Principal laws, etc. 


Students may attend private schools. Private post-secondary level schools are 
regulated under The Private Vocational Schools Regulation Act. Private high 
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schools that meet certain minimum requirements receive per pupil grants 
comparable to those paid to public schools. 


Various constitutional documents and provincial legislation provide a degree of 
choice within the system regarding dissentient and denominational educational 
systems and regarding the language of education (French or English) (see A.(1) 
above.) 


(2) The right of parents to the religious and moral education of 
their children in conformity with their own convictions 


Since some parents object to aspects of the health program touching on moral 
values - such as instruction in human sexuality - it is the department's policy 
to require authorization of the board of education and the informed consent of 
parents before these courses may be offered. (See also C.(1)(b)(vi) above.) 


(3) Measures to promote respect for the right to choice of schools 


The Department of Education via its Official Minority Languages Office and the 
Department of Culture and Recreation via its Multiculturalism Division are 
active in promoting education in minority languages. 


Community and alternative schools are being set up in areas where persons of 
aboriginal descent are concentrated to provide educational opportunities 
relevant to the particular needs and interests of their children including 
teaching of aboriginal languages. 


(4) Factors and difficulties in the realization of this right 


In recent years the department has included in the assignments of three super- 
intendents the supervision of private elementary schools. This is to meet the 
concern about the quality of the instruction provided in small private schools. 
Elementary private schools do not receive government grants and do not have to 
be registered or licensed. Consequently, it has been difficult to exert any 
influence over their programs. 


RK, Liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 


The parents of a small proportion of Saskatchewan students (roughly 1.3% in 
1980-81) take advantage of this liberty to enroll their children in private 
schools. Secondary schools which meet departmental requirements receive govern- 
ment funding. Schools offering post-secondary training are controlled by legis- 
lation (see J.(1) above). Otherwise, the establishment of private schools is 
not controlled by legislation. The establishment of private schools generally 
reflects the desire of parents for a particular type of educational experience, 
e.g., one in conformity with their religious or moral convictions. In general, 
academic standards do not differ appreciably from other systems in the province 
and the Department of Education has assigned to the duties of some school 
superintendents the monitoring and support of private schools. 


ARTICLE 14: THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 
FREE OF CHARGE FOR ALL 


Article 14 is not considered to apply to Saskatchewan because compulsory and 
free primary education has already been established and implemented. 
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ARTICLE 15: THE RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO 
ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND 
THE PROTECTION OF THE INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 


A. The right to take part in cultural life 


(1) Principal laws 


The province has enacted several legislative acts which are designed to encour- 
age and provide opportunities for public involvement in cultural activities. 


The Saskatchewan Human Rights Code provides guarantees of freedom of expression, 
religion and association which bind the provincial government and also govern 
conduct between private individuals. 


The Department of Culture and Recreation Act, c. D-11.3, S.S. 1983, establishes 
a department with general responsibility to monitor cultural, social and 
recreational developments in the province and to initiate, conduct and encourage 
programs, activities and facilities needed by the people of the province. 


The Heritage Property Act, S.S. 1979-80, c. H-22, as amended, provides to the 
responsible minister a wide range of powers for the preservation and conserva- 
tion of heritage property in Saskatchewan. The Act permits the minister 
responsible to delay or prohibit any activity considered likely to result in 
damage to, or destruction of, any heritage property. Similar powers are granted 
to municipalities. The Act also regulates the treatment of archeological and 
paleontological objects. Research using these objects or their sites requires a 
permit from the minister responsible. 


The Provincial Parks, Protected Areas, Recreation Sites and Antiquities Act, 
R.S.S. 1978, c. P-34, as amended, authorizes the dedication of designated lands 


and waters to the people and visitors of Saskatchewan for healthful enjoyment 
and for the cultural, educational and social benefits that may be derived from 
them. In particular, the Act provides for the regulation of the use of provin- 
cial parks and the cultural resources within them. It also regulates the acqui- 
sition and disposal of objects of ethnological, archaeological or paleontolo- 
gical interest or significance and provides for salvage measures where 
prehistoric or historic remains are threatened with destruction or damage. 


The Saskatchewan Multicultural Act, c. S-3l, R.S.S. 1978, enables the province 
to provide grants to encourage multiculturalism, thus assisting individuals and 
groups to increase the opportunities available to them to learn about their 
cultural heritage and the contributions of the cultural heritages of other 
multicultural groups in the province. The Act defines multiculturalism as: 
" .. the preservation and development of the multicultural composition of the 
province and, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, includes the 
recognition of the right of every community, whose common history spans many 
generations, to retain its distinctive group identity, and to develop its 
relevant language and its traditional arts and sciences, without political or 
social impediment and for the mutual benefit of all citizens". 


The Public Libraries Act, c. P-39, R.S.S. 1978, provides for the continued 
existence of a Provincial Library, which acts as the central library and is 
responsible for overseeing and co-ordinating the development and operation of 
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municipal, regional and community libraries in the province and co-ordinating 
interprovincial and intergovernmental relations on library issues. The Library 
has to maintain specialized resource collections, run a bibliographic centre and 
provide services to remote areas of the province. In addition, The Public 


Libraries Act enables municipalities of the province to establish and fund, 


through municipal taxation, local libraries and, in concert with other munici- 
palities, regional libraries, to serve two or more municipal jurisdictions. 


The Archives Act, c. A-26, R.S.S. 1978, establishes the Saskatchewan Archives 
Board and regulates the disposition of all provincial government records. The 
Act empowers the Archives Board to solicit, acquire and preserve documentary 
material having a bearing on the history of Saskatchewan. The Act further 
requires the Board to maintain offices at the province's wiversities for the 
safekeeping, classification, indexing and public use of all public documents, 
court records and other materials bearing on the history of Saskatchewan and 
deposited with or acquired by the Board. 


The Arts Board Act, c. A-28, R.S.S. 1978, continues the Saskatchewan Arts Board 
established in 1949. The Arts Board is to promote opportunities for a high 
level of achievement in the performing arts, the visual arts, literature, crafts 
and other arts. This may include support for artists and for instruction in the 
arts. 


The Western Development Museum Act, c. W-12, R.S.S. 1978, establishes the 
Western Development Museum Board. The duty of the Board is to procure objects 
of historical value and importance connected with the development of Western 
Canada's industry, tools, machinery and implements. The Board is to arrange for 
the exhibition of these objects and to stimulate interest in the history of the 
economic and cultural development of Western Canada. 


The Recreational and Cultural Facilities Capital Grants Act, c. R-8, R.S.S. 
1978, enables the province to make capital grants to municipalities and 
non-profit societies for cultural facilities. 


The Theatres and Cinematographs Act, c. T-ll, R.S.S. 1978, establishes the 
Saskatchewan Film Classification Board. The Film Classification Board must 
approve and classify all films intended for public exhibition in the province. 
A film exhibited in the province which has not obtained the board's approval or 
otherwise does not conform with the requirements of the Act is liable to seizure 
and confiscation. Films seized may be redeemed within 30 days and no 
alterations to the film may be made unless authorized by its owner. The Act 
also prohibits advertising a film in a way which is injurious to public morals 
or opposed to the public welfare, and it restricts individuals younger than 18 
from attending films classified as unsuitable for that age group. 


(2) Practical measures 

(a) Financial support 
The Government of Saskatchewan, in fiscal 1982-83, spent approximately $8 
million in support of cultural activities and institutions. In addition, 


$1.3 million was set aside from public lottery receipts to support cultural 
development. 
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Activities of the Saskatchewan Arts Board include: operating grants to profes- 
sional performing arts groups; training and development grants to individual 
artists; grants to publishing houses and film companies for particular projects; 
and grants to art exhibitions. It also operates a school for the arts. 


The Saskatchewan Archives Board actively encourages original historical research 
by both professionals and amateurs. This is done through instructional work- 
shops and publications on how to conduct historical research and how to use the 
archives, through speeches and exhibitions, and by providing personal reference 
assistance to all who write, telephone or visit the archives. 


Government support through the Department of Culture and Recreation assists the 
development of heritage, multicultural and arts organizations throughout the 
province. Incentive grants are provided to heritage property owners for resto- 
ration, and to museums and galleries to improve their operations. Financial 
support is provided to encourage intercultural activities, to promote multi- 
culturalism and to teach heritage languages. Assistance is provided to Indian 
and Métis communities to help their efforts at retention of traditional 
cultural, social and economic pursuits. 


A number of initiatives have been developed specifically for residents in the 
northern isolated sections of the province by the Department of Northern 
Saskatchewan. These include the production of Northern News radio broadcasts, a 
magazine aimed at northern residents and special events for northern populations 
such as the 1980 Northern Summer Games and Cultural Festival. 


(b) Institutional infrastructure 


A wide variety of institutions provide the infrastructure for the development 
and delivery of cultural services and opportunities. This mix includes munici- 
pal governments, provincial non-governmental organizing bodies and local commu- 
nity based organizations, groups and businesses as well as the government bodies 
noted above (see A.(1)). These institutions operate and deliver a wide range of 
services and facilities. Joint action between the various institutions is 
frequent. 


Municipal authorities provide local cultural facilities, encourage and assist 
community sponsored cultural activities, and operate museums and libraries. The 
provincial government owns or operates museums, historic parks and centres for 
the arts. Community organizations sponsor museums, galleries and theatre 
groups. Commercial enterprises operate a number of cultural industries 
including cinemas, bookstores, art galleries and radio and television stations. 


(c) Overall policy 


The province's overall cultural policy is currently under review. 


(d) Enjoyment of cultural heritage 


The Department of Culture and Recreation provides financial and consultative 
assistance to ethnic and multicultural organizations wishing to conduct ethnic 
research, mount retention or preservation programs, heritage language classes or 
multicultural festivals. 
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The Provincial Library has a multilingual collection consisting of some 53,000 
titles in 29 languages as well as multicultural resource materials in its 
English language collection. These materials are available for use by all 
public libraries in the province. The Library has also developed a special 
collection of books on the province's aboriginal peoples and it maintains 
contacts with aboriginal groups in the province to facilitate input into the 
development of the collection. 


The Archives Board's publications program supports and encourages the writing of 
major works on provincial and national subjects in order to foster a greater 
sense of provincial and national cultural identity. In addition, the Archives 
actively encourages and assists (through local workshops, publications and 
reference service) community groups in preparing amd publishing histories of 
their communities. Over 150 such community histories have been published in 
Saskatchewan in the last two years. 


The Archives Board works closely with ethnocultural groups in the province, 
cooperating to record and document the contributions these groups have made to 
provincial development. Material has been published for distribution to schools 
and libraries. In its oral history program, the Archives Board has focussed on 
the history of the Native community and of other ethnocultural groups, employing 
interviewers from the communities involved to record their own history. 


In correctional and child/juvenile care programs increasing attention is given 
to cultural development and, in particular, to that of the province's aboriginal 


peoples. Priority is placed on the recruitment of staff and foster and adop- 
tive parents of aboriginal descent. Cultural awareness programs are made 
available to all staff. In institutions, traditional celebrations and visiting 


by Elders are encouraged. Aboriginal persons are used extensively in an advi- 
sory capacity (e.g., as members of regional planning committees involved in 
placement decisions for foster care). 


Additional information under this heading can be found in Saskatchewan's sub- 
mission in Canada's 6th Report on the International Convention on _ the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. 


(e) Role of the media 


As in the rest of Canada, Saskatchewan enjoys a mix of public and private broad- 
casting systems. Newspapers in the province are privately owned and run. All 
forms of news media emphasize a mix of national, regional and local programming. 


The Provincial Archives serves journalists and radio, TV and film producers who 
may use the visual, audio, film, and textual resources of the archives in any 
documentary touching on the history of Saskatchewan. In turn, the Archives has 
agreements with several broadcasters to preserve radio and TV material concern- 
ing provincial culture and history, and the Archives routinely microfilms all 
weekly newspapers in the province for preservation. 


(f) Preservation of mankind's heritage 


See A.(2)(a) above. 
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(g) Freedom of artistic creation and performance 
See A.(1) above. 
(h) Professional education 


The province's two universities both offer fine arts programs as well as exten- 
sive humanities programs. The Saskatchewan Arts Board assists financially with 
professional workshops in all the arts and crafts both through Individual 
Assistance Grants and through the Saskatchewan School of the Arts. 


(i) Other measures 


Public, regional and provincial library informational services are provided 
without charge to all Saskatchewan residents. 


(3) Difficulties 


Saskatchewan has a small disparate population with no major metropolitan area. 
Consequently, it is more difficult to provide public access to a broad spectrum 
of cultural activities. With a relatively small diffused marketplace (less than 
one million people) professional artists and arts organizations and institutions 
find it difficult to sustain themselves. 


B. The right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress 
and its application 


(1) Principal laws 


A number of provincial laws bear directly on the promotion of the right to enjoy 
the benefits of scientific progress and its applications including those aimed 
at the conservation, development and diffusion of science. 


The Research Council Act, c. R-21, R.S.S. 1978, created the Saskatchewan 


Research Council whose duties are to "take under consideration matters pertain- 
ing to research and investigation in the fields of the physical sciences, pure 
and applied, as they affect the economy of the province ...'"'. The Act also 
establishes the Research Council Fund from which expenditures may be made by the 
Council to carry out its duties including the funding of activities aimed at the 
conservation, development and diffusion of science. 


The Science Council Act, c. $-39, R.S.S. 1978, created the Saskatchewan Science 


Council. The role of the Council is, in general, to acquire, develop and dis- 
seminate scientific and technological knowledge in order to promote the indus- 
trial, economic and social development of the province. 


The Economic Development Foundation of Saskatchewan Act, S.S. 1980-81, 


c. E. 0.02, established the Saskatchewan Economic Development Corporation 
(SEDCO). SEDCO's role is to foster economic growth in the province by providing 
a range of financial, industrial and property services to virtually all sectors 
of the provincial economy. 


The Agriculture Research Foundation Act, c. A-14, R.S.S. 1978, created the 


Saskatchewan Agricultural Research Fund. The income from the investments of the 
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fund are to be used to fund scientific research in the agricultural field and to 
provide scholarships to Saskatchewan students wishing to study agriculture. 


As well, many departments (see below) are empowered by their departmental acts 
to make grants on behalf of scientific and technical research in areas of 
concern to them. The promotion of such research in many cases is considered 
part of their mandate. 


(2) The application of scientific progress 


In late 1983, the Saskatchewan Department of Science and Technology was created 
to facilitate, monitor, and encourage research and development in science and 
technology in the province. Its mandate includes increased public awareness of 
the issues surrounding the development and application of new technologies in 
society. 


The Department of Consumer and Commercial Affairs Act, c. D-9, R.S.S. 1978, (as 
amended), establishes a provincial department to assist members of the public in 
operating effectively and in obtaining their rights in the marketplace. The 
department assists consumers in resolving complaints with respect to the 
products and services they purchase. 


The Department of Industry and Commerce provides financial assistance to 
Saskatchewan-based processors and manufacturers for the development of new 
products, their improvement and their testing as may be required by regulatory 
agencies. It also provides funds for research and development. 


The Department of Highways and Transportation carries out research on the 
design, construction and maintenance of roadways. 


The Saskatchewan Economic Development Corporation runs Innovation Place, a 
research park adjacent to the University of Saskatchewan. Innovation Place is 
intended to attract and to accommodate research development in Western Canada. 


The Saskatchewan Research Council is involved in a wide range of research 
projects including projects in the fields of agriculture, enviromental impact, 
assessment and engineering, natural resources, industrial and technological 
research and development, and occupational safety. It also provides grants to 
Saskatchewan universities for applied research in the sciences. 


Government funds for health research are directed to in-house research or are 
allocated by health-related independent boards and commissions. Major funding 
institutions include the Health Research Board, the Low Level Radiation Fund, 
the Psychiatric Research Division, the Saskatchewan Cancer Foundation, and the 
Saskatchewan Alcoholism Commission. 


Agricultural research and development 


The Government of Saskatchewan provides a significant contribution to agricul- 
tural research and development because of the fundamental importance which this 
industry has for the economic condition of the province. Six branches of the 
Department of Agriculture are involved directly with research and extension: the 
Marketing and Economics Division; the Plant Industry Branch; the Animal Industry 
Branch; the Family Farm Improvement Branch; the Irrigation Extension Branch; and 
the Regional Extension Services Branch. 
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Through contracts and grants, research institutions and projects are supported 
by the department. FarmLab, an on-farm demonstration program, ensures that 
research results reach producers. 


The department granted $2.67 million in the 1981-82 fiscal year to research 
institutions within the province. An additional $1.33 million was spent on 
specific outside contracts and in-house research. These figures do not include 
the personnel costs of extension services. 


The Saskatchewan Agricultural Services Co-ordinating Committee works to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of research and to ensure that the research priorities 
are treated as such. Working with various advisory councils and submitting an 
annual report to its national counterpart, the Committee facilitates communica- 
tion between researchers, administrators and producers, to ensure coordination 
of both priorities and research being carried out. 


The Department of Agriculture does not govern the behavior of the professional 
staff and researchers. However, various pieces of legislation, such as The 
Agrologist Act, set out codes of eines for members of various societies, giving 
the societies eve authority to discipline members who violate their code. 


Through the Saskatchewan Agriculture Research Fund, the interest from a $3.25 
million fund is awarded each year in grants to research that is of benefit to 
Saskatchewan agriculture. The funding level is approximately $450,000 per 
year. 


Other information on Saskatchewan relevant to this section for issues related to 
health, workplace and environmental quality and safety is included in Canada's 
reports on Articles 6-9 and 10-12 of the Covenant. 


(3) Measures to promote the diffusion of information 
on scientific programs 


The Saskatchewan Research Council publishes a wide range of research mono- 
graphs. The Department of Industry and Commerce is active in promoting trade 
shows and seminars designed to introduce new industrial ideas and processes. 
The Department of Consumer and Commercial Affairs provides free-of-charge 
resource materials to teachers and others and educational seminars on consumer 
and commercial matters. The Department also operates a "product information 
service’ to assist consensus in purchasing decisions. The Regional Extension 
Services Branch of the Department of Agriculture provides information and advice 
to the farming community including the reports of projects conducted under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Research Foundation. Many other departments, by 
press releases and other public information services, provide information 
regarding the latest developments in their areas of concern. Departmental 
libraries are generally open to the public upon request. 


To promote the diffusion of information on scientific progress the Provincial 
Library provides specialized reference services using a collection of approxi- 
mately 150,000 books, 1,000 periodical subscriptions and backfiles, extensive 
holdings in government documents, pamphlets and microfilm which supplement 
material held by other libraries. More than 160 data bases are now available as 
part of the computer search services. Direct use via data transmission lines to 
large computers in Canada and the United States provide almost instant access to 
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millions of references to books, newspapers, journal articles, government 
documents, reports, studies and unpublished research. 


(4) Prevention of the use of scientific progress for purposes 


contrary to human rights 


See B.(2) above for the activities of the Department of Consumer and Commercial 
Affairs. See also Canada's Report on Articles 10-12 of the Covenant for 
information relating to health, occupational and environmental quality and 
safety. The measures guaranteeing in law the protection of human rights also 


apply. 


(5) Restrictions upon the exercise of this right 


In general, there are no significant restrictions on the exercise of this 
right. Restrictions may be implied to the extent that the exercise of this 
right violates other human rights. In particular, the right to privacy and 
confidentiality of personal information is protected by a number of pieces of 
health legislation. An interagency committee concerned with health issues 
reviews all requests for access to health data for research purposes, to 
determine whether such release would constitute a violation of confidentiality. 


Ce Protection of the moral and material interests of authors 
(1) Principal laws 


This subject is primarily under federal jurisdiction and the principal 
legislation in the field is the federal Copyright Act and Patent Act. 


(2) Practical measures 


The public libraries of Saskatchewan are committed to purchasing works by 
provincial and national authors. They also promote an enhanced awareness of 
Canadian and Saskatchewan writers among Saskatchewan residents. 


All researchers wishing to obtain copies of unpublished archival documents are 
advised that the Archives does not claim copyright and that the authors/creators 
of archival documents or their heirs may retain certain rights without time 
limitation. 


In accepting the donation of major collections wherein copyright is a key 
element, as in photographic, architectural and broadcast archives, the Archives 
Board enters into formal agreements with the donor and/or the copyright holder 
to allow fair dealing for research purposes and to ensure that any royalties 
accruing from publication or rebroadcast go to the copyright holder. 


(3) Difficulties affecting the degree of realization of this right 


In dealing with unpublished archival documents, the federal Copyright Act 
creates a tension between the rights of authors as creators of intellectual 
property and the legitimate needs of authors as historical researchers. By not 
recognizing any limitation on the term of copyright in unpublished materials, 
and by not exempting archives under the fair dealing provisions of the Act, 
historical research would be seriously hampered if Archives applied the letter 
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of the law. Fortunately for historical research, but regrettably for the rights 
of authors, under current federal legislation, copyright in unpublished or in 
works of limited publication seems impossible to enforce. 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the development and 
the diffusion of science and culture 


Information on the conservation, the development and the diffusion of culture 
was provided above under sections A and B. 


E. Right to freedom of scientific research and creativity 


(1) Principal laws ... or other arrangements 


Employees of the government may take educational leave to pursue special 
studies. 


See also A.(1) and B.(1) above. 


(2) Necessary conditions and facilities 


The government provides financial and consultative support to the enjoyment of 
this right via a number of government departments and agencies. 


See also A, B and D above. 
(3) Exchange of information 


A number of government departments and agencies sponsor, fund or publish 
journals, newsletters or periodicals with this purpose. The Saskatchewan 
Archives Board publishes an historical journal on Saskatchewan. The 
Saskatchewan Arts Board provides operating grants for periodicals. 


Some government departments and agencies will sponsor or fund conferences and 
seminars with this purpose. For example, the government contributed funds to 
the 1983 national meeting of the Institute of Public Administration in Regina. 
Departments and agencies also support the participation of their employees in 
conferences or seminars directly related to their work responsibilities. 


See also F below. 


(4) Support for learned societies ... and other organizations 


Some government departments and agencies fund these types of organizations and 
institutions. For example, funding has been made available by Intergovernmental 
Affairs to research organizations concerned with federal-provincial relations 
and with the Prairies' social and economic issues. 


See also A, B and D above. 


io — 


F. Encouragement and deve lopment of international contacts and 
co-operation in the scientific and cultural fields 


(1) Principal laws 


Many of the institutions referred to in A.2 above are empowered by their 
enabling legislation to enter into joint agreements with other agencies with 
similar goals. 


(2) Practical measures 


International cultural relations are primarily a federal responsibility. The 
province works with the federal government to encourage international cultural 
exchange and co-operation. Whenever appropriate, the province takes part in 
projects arranged through international accords or otherwise. 


Some departments of the government with specific scientific and cultural con- 
cerns maintain international contacts to keep abreast of the latest developments 
in their field of specialization. Funding is provided for staff to participate 
in seminars, conferences, etc., at the international level, with a view to 
fostering a mutual exchange of ideas and experiences with their counterparts in 
other countries. This is the case, for example, at the Department of Highways 
and Transportation which encourages its staff to carry membership in inter- 
national scientific organizations and to converse freely with their counterparts 
in other countries without any restrictions on data being communicated. The 
department itself participates actively in organizations such as the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development. Another example is the Psychia- 
tric Research Division of the Saskatchewan Department of Health whose personnel 
is involved with international societies and journals. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND* 


ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


General 


In the Preamble to The Newfoundland Human Rights Code, R.S.N. 1970, c. 262, the 


legislature of the province explicitly proclaimed the desire of the province to 
recognize and strengthen the respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


The Newfoundland Human Rights Code, as amended in 1974, 1981 and 1984, section 


14(c), states that it is the function of the Newfoundland Human Rights Commi s- 
sion to develop and conduct educational programmes and research designed to eli- 
minate discriminatory practices relating to race, religion, religious cree, 
sex, marital status, physical disability, mental disability, political opinion, 
colour or ethnic, national or social origin. 


The Newfoundland Human Rights Commission, through the use of print and electro- 
nic media and the attending and holding of meetings with the public and inter- 
ested groups and organizations in various areas of the province, is continually 
promoting an understanding of fundamental human rights and freedoms. 


Access to primary and secondary education 


The School Attendance Act, 1978, S.N. 1978, c. 78, provides that every person 


having the care of a child shall present the child for enrolment at a school of 
that person's selection and ensure the child's attendance at that school unless 
excused by or under the Act. 


With regard to compulsory school age, the Act applies to every child who is six 
years of age or over and under the age of fifteen years. 


During the 1981-82 fiscal year, 35 school boards operated 660 schools throughout 
the province with an estimated enrolment of 146,825 students. In addition, 
there are schools in five hospitals. 


The Manpower Training Division of the Department of Career Development and 
Advanced Studies is responsible for the implementation of the apprenticeship 
training programme for the province. The Apprenticeship Act, R.S.N. 1970, c. 
12, section 9(1)(a), provides that the Provincial Apprenticeship Board shall, 
for the purposes of the Act, determine whether a trade is a skilled trade and 
appropriate for a contract of apprenticeship and, if it so determines, shall 
designate that trade by name as being appropriate for a contract of 
apprenticeship. 


The trades presently included in this programme are: bricklaying and masonry, 
joinery, carpentry, electrical construction, heavy duty repair, industrial 
electrical, industrial instrumentation, industrial mechanic, machinist, auto 
body repairer, motor vehicle repairer, operating lineman, plumbing and domestic 
heating, sheet metal worker, steamfitter - pipefitter, cooking (commercial), 
painting and decorating, welding, boilermaker, oil burner mechanic, construction 


* Report prepared by the Government of Newfoundland. 
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lineman, small equipment repair, carpenter (pilot project), barbering and beauty 
culture. 


Apprentices are responsible to employers under a contract of apprenticeship and 
become registered with the Manpower Training Division. Plans of training are 
developed outlining the required qualifications, the terms of apprenticeship, 
hours of work, wages and work schedules. The apprenticeship programme has no 
restrictions with respect to race, religion, or sex. 


Contracts of apprenticeship can be entered into provided that two basic require- 
ments are met: the applicant is 16 years of age and has a grade 10 education. 


In-school training is provided and includes an allowance for transportation 
costs to and from the training institution. In addition, apprentices receive 
training allowances while attending in-class training in accordance with a rate 
schedule which take into account the number of dependents and other factors. 


Thewslecintcal..and. Vocational Training. Act, iRoS.N2 71970, 9 cies 3/08" Section, 3s, 
provides for the establishment, in appropriate localities, of schools to furnish 
technical and vocational training of such character and extent as will most 
efficiently meet the requirements of the population, industries and businesses 
of the localities. There are 18 such schools located throughout the province 
offering instruction in 67 trades and occupations. 


Access to higher education 


Under The Memorial University Act, R.S.N. 1970, c. 231, section 8(1), the Uni- 
versity must provide to the full extent which its resources from time to time 
permit: such instruction in all branches of liberal education as may enable 
students to become proficient in and qualify for degrees, diplomas, and certifi- 
cates in science, commerce, arts, literature, law, medicine, and all other 
branches of knowledge; such instruction, whether theoretical, technical, artis- 
tic, or otherwise as may be of especial service to persons engaged or about to 
be engaged in the fisheries, manufactures or the mining, engineering, agri- 
cultural, and industrial pursuits of the province; and such extra-collegiate and 
extra-university instruction and teaching and such public lecturing, whether by 
radio or otherwise as may be recommended by the Senate. 


In an effort to fulfill this legislative requirement Memorial University of 
Newfoundland established the Sir Wilfred Grenfell College at Corner Brook to 
provide for some of the academic needs of the residents in the western region of 
the province on a full-time or part-time attendance basis. The University, 
through an Extension Service, offers courses throughout the province. 


During the 1979-80 academic year, there were 6,107 full-time students and 
another 750 students participating in graduate studies. During the same period, 
there were 3,170 students registered through the part-time extension services of 
Memorial University of Newfoundland. 


The full extent of participation in higher education may best be illustrated by 
the statistical information released by the Division of School Services, Depart- 
ment of Education, and contained in an appendix to this report. 
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Access to adult education 


The Department of Education has the exclusive mandate to provide academic up- 
grading or second chance educational opportunities to umndereducated adults 
throughout the province. This responsibility is exercised either directly by 
the Department of Education or though an agency of the Department. 


The objectives are to reduce the level of functional illiteracy amongst adults 
and to provide them with another opportunity to achieve academic certification 
up to the secondary level. This would, if they so desire, enable them to 
qualify for further training and employment. 


In an effort to achieve these objectives, the Department of Education has estab- 
lished basic education programmes, ranging from pre-reading through to the 
completion of the secondary level, which are offered in urban and rural loca- 
tions throughout the province. Students attend on a full-time basis for up to 
52 weeks. Services are free and, in most cases, students receive a training 
allowance. This programme is offered in approximately 20 locations and caters 
to approximately 1000 students. 


In addition to the full-time programme, a part-time programme, given mainly in 
evening classes, is available in any community where a minimum of ten students 
enroll, or, in the case of literacy level classes, five students enrol. On an 
average, this programme has been offered in approximately 150 communities 
annually. 


Further, during 1977 the programme Teachers-on-Wheels was established in the 
City of St. John's. The programme is voluntary, and evolved from a concern 
about the extent of illiteracy among adults in the province. Teachers-on-Wheels 
recruits volunteers, trains them as tutors, and matches them with individuals 
who have reading difficulties. Instruction takes place on a one to one basis, 
usually in the client's home, at no cost to the client. Efforts are being made 
to organize Teachers-on-Wheels in communities around the province. 


Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 


Fellowships are awarded without prejudice by an independent board to students 
participating in post-graduate studies at Memorial University of Newfoundland. 
At present, the basic fellowship is for the sum of $5,000, which may be supple- 
mented depending on circumstances which are examined on an individual basis. 
Currently, approximately $500,000 are awarded annually in fellowships. 


Improvement of the material conditions of teaching staff 


In an effort to provide continuous improvement in the material conditions of 
teaching staff, the Department of Education has ensured representation of the 
Newfoundland Teachers’ Association on all committees within the Department which 
are involved in educational planning. 


The province is actively participating in an educator exchange programme with 
Australia, the United Kingdom, the United States, and the Province of Ontario. 


Educational leave currently runs at five teacher equivalents per year and there 
are a number of professional development days available to teachers annually. 
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Right to choice of school 


In general, parents and legal guardians have a right to have their children 
educated in a denominational school, and denominational school boards have the 
right to give preference to children of their persuasion. However, The Schools 
Act, R.S.N. 1970, c. 346, provides that a school board shall not refuse admis- 
sion to a child to any school under its control if it can be demonstrated that 
it is not feasible for the child, because of distance or other valid reason, to 
attend a school of his own religion. 


Section 64 of the Act further provides that no person shall, in any college or 
school aided by money granted under the Act, impart to any child attending it 
any religious instruction which may be objected to, in writing, by the parent or 
guardian of that child. 


In an effort to ensure the right of parents to choose a school for their child 
and to ensure an adequate education for children, six communities in the prov- 
ince have been designated Native, Innu or Inuit, and as such offer instruction 
in these languages. This arrangement permits Native students to attend schools 
in their home communities and receive instruction in their own languages. The 
funding for capital and operating costs is provided under a federal-provincial 
agreement. 


Schools in the province offer French immersion programmes. 


Liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 


Sections 68 and 69 of The Schools Act regulate the establishment of educational 
institutions other than public or denominational schools. 


Section 68 provides that a person shall not establish or conduct a private 
school anywhere in the province without the prior written permission of the 
Minister. When it is proposed to commence the operation of a private school, 
the persons who propose to operate it shall furnish to the Minister the names of 
the persons who will own and operate that school, the purpose for which the 
school is to be established, the classes to be taught, and such additional 
information as may be requested by the Minister. 


Section 69 provides that, before permission to operate a private school is 
given, the applicant must satisfy the Minister that the buildings or premises to 
be used by the private school are adequate, that unless the Minister otherwise 
approves in writing, the courses of instruction offered in the private school 
will follow the courses prescribed by the Minister, and that the teachers to be 
employed in the private school hold valid teaching certificates. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, FREE OF CHARGE 
FOR ALL 


The principle of compulsory education, free of charge at primary and secondary 
levels for all children, has for many years been and continues to be one of the 
foremost commitments of the Government of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
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ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


A. Right to take part in cultural life 


The Department of Culture, Recreation and Youth operates five arts and culture 
centres under the supervision of the Cultural Affairs Division. These centres 
are located at St. John's, Gander, Grand Falls, Corner Brook, and Stephenville. 
The aim of these centres is to provide members of the public with an opportunity 
to view programmes that may excite an interest in what is happening on the 
community, provincial, national and international scenes. 


The presentation of the centres are designed to have wide appeal, to foster an 
appreciation of the distinctive qualities of our provincial heritage amd to 
offer an insight into the artistic developments of other cultures. There are 
many signs that emphasis on artistic and cultural activities is making a marked 
contribution to the quality of life of our people. The theatre community of 
St. John's has gained nationwide recognition for its vitality and accomplish- 
ments. Native people of isolated communities have been provided an opportunity 
to develop, in plays and songs, the story of their cultures and to present their 
work to audiences outside our provincial borders. Government incentives and 
awards, and contributions from private donors, have spurred our authors, 
artists and poets to enrich us with the products of their industry and imagina- 
tion. Our musicians range far and wide across Canada to the appreciation of 
enthusiastic audiences. The opportunities for our people to have rewarding 
artistic and cultural involvements are many and increasing. 


In addition, a number of historic sites of provincial and national interest, and 
also of international interest, are preserved. This is the responsibility of 
the Historic Resources Division of the province, in cooperation with Parks 
Canada. 


L'Anse-aux-Meadows, site of the first known location in North America of a land- 
ing by Europeans around the year 1000 was distinguished by being the first 
historic site to be placed on the Unesco's World Heritage List of cultural and 
natural sites of outstanding universal value. 


The Port au Choix National Historic Park produced evidence confirming the area 
was inhabited over 4,000 years ago. The site has revealed immense information 
about ancient Indian culture. 


The Basque Whaling Archaeological Site at Red Bay, Labrador, has revealed evi- 
dence of a settlement established in the 16th century by Spanish Basque Whalers. 


Many communities throughout the province maintain museums to preserve the 
culture of the regions they serve and as reminders of the progress of mankind. 


The Arts Council Act, S.N., 1980, c. 4, section 3, states: "The purpose of this 
Act is to establish a Newfoundland and Labrador Arts Council to foster and 
promote the study, enjoyment of and the production of works in the arts of the 
province and to encourage the preservation and public awareness of cultural 
heritage". 


It is the mandate of the Council to foster and promote through grants and other- 
wise the traditional arts of the province and the arts of groups indigenous to 
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the province and to assist through grants and otherwise in the development of 
provincial amateur and professional artists and art organizations. 


In accordance with section 6(1) of the Act, the Council is composed of 12 
members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The people serving on 
the Council reflect both the geographical and cultural heritage of the province. 


The Council receives applications for funding from all areas of the province and 
for all disciplines of the performing and visual arts. The Council makes its 
programmes known in publications throughout the province and regularly seeks 
applications for funds through public advertisements and the holding of public 
meetings in various parts of the province. 


Both the Cultural Affairs Division and the Historic Resources Division of the 
Department of Culture, Recreation and Youth, through press releases and adver- 
tisements, make the visitors to and residents of the province regularly aware of 
the programmes carried on by their operations in the various parts of the 
province. 


B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress 


For over 100 years Newfoundland has recognized the right of everyone to enjoy 
the benefits of scientific progress. The Heart's Content Cable Station, site of 
the first successful transatlantic telegraph cable landing in 1866, and Signal 
Hill National Historic Park, the site where Guglielmo Marconi received the first 
transatlantic transmission of wireless signals in 1901, serve as vivid reminders 
of the prominent role the province played in the early development of modern 
communications sciences. The Aviation Exhibits at Gander International Airport 
graphically illustrate the role of Newfoundland in the early pioneer years of 
transatlantic aviation. 


The Newfoundland Research Council Act, R.S.N. 1970, c. 269, establishes the 
Newfoundland Research Council. Under section 19 of the Act, the Council has the 
duty to consider matters pertaining to research and investigation in the fields 
of pure and applied sciences as they affect the economy of the province and such 
particular matters as may be brought to its attention by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council or the Minister of Development. 


Under The Department of Development Act, S.N. 1973, c. 32, as amended in 1981, 
the powers, functions and duties of the Minister of Development include the 
supervision, control and direction of all matters related to the promotion gen- 
erally of the development of the province. The Minister makes inquiries into 
and reports upon legislation respecting development, in force in Canada and 
throughout the world and, on the basis of such inquiries and reports, makes such 
recommendations as may be deemed advisable with regard to the laws of the 
province. 


Under The College of Trades and Technology Act, R.S.N. 1970, c. 49, the College 


of Trades and Technology, with the assistance of its advisory committees, made 
up of representatives from the provincial and federal governments and industry, 
offers technical and vocational training programmes. 


The College of Fisheries, Marine Engineering and Electronics, which is located 
in St. John's, is highly regarded throughout the world. It was established 
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under the College of Fisheries Act, R.S.N. 1970, c. 48, and it provides tech- 
nical and vocational training and also conducts research into fisheries, naviga- 
tion, marine engineering and electronics and other related sciences. The 
College has provided great assistance in the training of students from Third 
World countries and, though they are not now as prominent on campus as they once 
were, the College still arranges programmes for them when a need is identified. 
The drop in enrollment of these students resulted from a policy decision by the 
Canadian International Development Agency to send experts to help them in their 
own countries. However, in 1983 the College conducted a programme which 
included practical experience in industry which was attended by 12 persons 
representing 6 countries. 
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THIRD PART: TERRITORIES 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES* 


General Statement: Education in the Northwest Territories of Canada 


The Northwest Territories stretches across the northern part of Canada above the 
60th parallel of latitude and covers a land area of 1.3 million square miles. 
In this vast area live approximately 49,000 people in 75 widely-scattered commu- 
nities which vary in size from 100 to 10,000 residents. Fifty-six percent of 
the population are Native (Dene or Inuit) or of Native descent. 


Although the Northwest Territories does not have provincial status within the 
Confederation of Canada, the administration and governmental structures present— 
ly in place have been assigned provincial-type powers by way of the Northwest 


Territories Act, which is an Act of the Parliament of Canada. Section 13 of the 


Act states that "the Commissioner-in-Council may, subject to this Act and any 
other act of the Parliament of Canada, make ordinances ... in relation to 
education in the Territories". Such an ordinance, making provision mainly for 
the basic schooling, has been part of the statutes in force since Canada assumed 
responsibility for the governance of the Territories in 1870. 


Prior to 1945, schooling was provided, with minimal federal financial support, 
by Christian religious denominations and, while their efforts were considerable, 
their services reached only a small percentage of the residents. The peoples 
indigenous to this area had no formal institution for the instruction of @ehe 
young. Theirs was a nomadic way of life and the knowledge, values and skills 
necessary to function in that type of society were transmitted informally and 
orally in the home, on the trail or in other communal activities. The schooling 
that the missionaries had in mind did not fit into this lifestyle and, as a 
consequence, they erected residential schools, gathered children into them and 
provided instruction in academic and occupational subjects. 


After 1945, the federal government accepted the responsibility for the provision 
of facilities and services with the objective of providing basic literacy 
programs to all children within a period of 15 years. By 1967, when the seat of 
government for the Northwest Territories was established in Yellowknife, this 
had, in the main, been achieved. To the newly-created Department of Education 
was assigned the task of raising the level of literacy and thereby facilitating 
full participation in contemporary life. 


In 1984, there were more than 75 modern schools located in the Territories with 
a kindergarten to grade 9 program available in most of the communities. The 
schools were staffed by more than 700 fully-qualified teachers and they served 
more than 12,000 school-age children. Education is free from kindergarten to 
grade 12 and is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 16. Financial assistance 
for post-school education and training is available to residents on a merit 
basis. 


* Report prepared by the Government of the Northwest Territories (N.W.T.). 


ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


A. Principal laws, etc. 


The basic provisions for the delivery of the education program in the Northwest 


Territories are contained in the following documents: the Northwest Territories 


Act; the Northwest Territories Education Ordinance; the Student Financial Assis-— 
tance Ordinance; the Northwest Territories Teachers' Association Ordinance; the 


° TW De 
Collective Agreement: N.W.T. Teachers' Association; the N.W.T. Apprentices and 


Tradesmen Ordinance; and the Public Service Ordinance of the N.W.T. 
-radesmen Urdinance pete ervice Vrdinancer OL Ne NmWs tse) 


B. Measures taken to promote the full realization of the right of 
everyone to education. 


Facilities are available in the home community of each student for providing a 
basic education to each resident student between the ages of 6 and 16 years. 
Kindergarten programs for five-year olds are available in most of the schools. 
Basic literacy programs are offered in all schools and graduation from a high 
school will enable a student to pursue further studies in post-secondary 
vocational, technical or academic programs. Optional programs at the junior and 
senior high school levels place emphasis on practical prevocational skills which 
will enable students, who do not complete a full high school program, to acquire 
the skills necessary to enter the labour market. Community-based adult educa- 
tion programs are available to those residents who, for one reason or another, 
do not possess the necessary skills to participate successfully in a wage- 
Oriented economy. Emphasis is placed not only on the acquisition of the knowl- 
edge needed to make decisions with respect to a life-style and a worthwhile 
occupation, but also on the development of the understanding of the meaning, 
responsibilities, and benefits of responsible citizenship at the local, national 
and international levels. 


Ce Right to primary education 


(1)2 Section 96 of the N.W.T. Education Ordinance defines a “child”, asa person 
who is between the ages of six and fifteen years of age. The section goes on to 
State that "every parent, guardian or other person having charge of a child 
shall cause the child to attend school during the academic year in which the 
child is resident in an education district in which a school is operating". 


The N.W.T. education system has the capacity to accommodate each child resident 
in the N.W.T. and section 96 confirms the right of the child to enter the system 
and places the responsibility for ensuring attendance on the parent or guardian. 


Sections 72 to 74 make provision for "programs of special education designed to 
provide assistance to students who are unable or unlikely to be served to advan- 
tage by the regular education program". If such a program cannot be provided in 
the local school, provision is made for the program to be provided, at no cost 
to the child or parents, in a special school within the Territories or at a 
special school or institution outside the Territories. 


Di The numbers in bold character at the beginning of most paragraphs of this 
text refer to the corresponding headings of the guidelines provided by the 
Secretary-General. 
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(2) All children resident in the N.W.T. have access to primary education. 


(3) Primary education is free to all resident children and section 97 of the 
Education Ordinance states that "no tuition fees shall be charged for the atten- 


dance in any N.W.T. school of a student whose parent or guardian is a resident 


in the Territories". 


(4) There is legal provision for the right of access to programs; the problems 
identified relate more to devising an acceptable approach to the enforcement of 
regular attendance at school. 


D. Right to secondary education 


(1) Access to secondary education is not a legal right under the N.W.T. 
Education Ordinance. However, provision is made for secondary education in its 


different forms and such education is available and accessible to qualified and 


eligible students without charge. Within the Territories, secondary schools are 
provided on a regional basis and, where necessary, residential facilities are 
included. 


(2) Technical and vocational programs in selected occupational categories are 
provided in regional high schools on a certificate or diploma basis. Depending 
on the courses chosen, graduates may proceed to trade schools or to post 
secondary technical institutes. There is only one technical/vocational insti- 
tute located within the Northwest Territories. However, generous financial 
assistance is available to enable students to enrol in approved institutes 
located in the provinces. 


(3) Although the provision of free secondary education is not stated in law, it 
is in fact provided free of charge to all resident students who enrol voluntari- 
ly and who apply themselves successfully to the requirements of the programs 
offered. 


E. Right to higher education 


(1) There are limited higher education facilities in the N.W.T. and the majori- 
ty of graduates from secondary schools enrol in institutions located in the 
provinces of Canada. There are no entry restrictions to these institutions and 
students who meet the entrance requirements normally gain admittance. Continued 
access is contingent upon adequate achievement in the program. 


(2) Financial assistance for higher education is available to all applicants 
who meet the eligibility criteria for the institution to which they apply. 
Assistance is in the form of a grant, a loan, a scholarship or a combination of 
these. Students who have taken the required schooling in the schools of the 
N.W.T. are eligible for a grant to cover the cost of tuition, books and trans- 
portation to and from the institution. A loan is available to cover living and 
accommodation expenses. Resident applicants who do not meet the N.W.T. school- 
ing requirements are eligible for a student loan to assist them in meeting the 
expenses of post-secondary education. There is no means test for parents and no 
student contribution is required. Students of Dene or Inuit ancestry receive 
all of their assistance in the form of a grant. 
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F. Right to fundamental education 


The right to free fundamental education is not expressed in law but public funds 
are provided to local education authorities (section 79, Education Ordinance), 
to enable them to establish programs of study to further basic literacy, foster 
and develop cultural and creative activities, improve home management practices, 
and expand the range of life-skills required to cope with contemporary society. 


Adult educators and home management specialists are stationed in communities on 
a short or long-term basis and deliver basic literacy and home management 
courses in the communities. 


G. Development of a system of schools 


(1) See the Education Ordinance and the Programs and Services Manual. 


(2) The Government of the Northwest Territories administers an established 
system of schools and other education facilities to serve the resident popula- 
tion of 49,000 people. Finances for facilities, staff and materials are appro- 
priated annually for this purpose by the Legislative Assembly. Modern school 
buildings, qualified teachers and appropriate educational materials are avail- 
able in each community. The Ordinance provides for the creation of education 
districts and for the election of local residents to school committees and 
boards. Professional direction is provided by qualified Superintendents of 
Education appointed either by local jurisdictions or by the Department of Educa- 
tion. Programs offered enable graduates to enter post-secondary institutions of 
higher learning or trade/technical schools. 


H. Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 


(1) The principal laws are the Education Ordinance and the Student Financial 


Assistance Ordinance. 


(2) The Student Financial Assistance Ordinance provides for affirmative action 
to support the efforts of students of Dene and Inuit ancestry. In addition, on 
the basis of achievement, it provides for scholarships at the post-graduate 
level. 


(3) Difficulties arise - for Dene and Inuit students - not on the basis of 
access to further education but rather in retaining these students as they 
progress through the school system. Whether the removal of the financial 


barriers will substantially increase participation in higher education remains 
yet to be demonstrated. 


I. Improvement of the material conditions of teaching staff 


(1) Teachers in schools and existing post-secondary institutions are employed 
under the Public Service Ordinance of the N.W.T. Teachers must contribute to 
the Public Service Superannuation Plan of Canada which provides them with a 
generous pension entitlement. The N.W.T. Teachers' Association Ordinance pro- 
vides for voluntary membership on the part of teachers and enables them to levy 
membership fees to be used for organizational and professional improvement 
purposes. 
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(2) The N.W.T. Teachers' Association is the bargaining agent for the teachers. 
The Collective Agreement with the Government of the N.W.T. determines the mate- 
rial benefits for the teachers and also provides for the establishment of a 
Professional Improvement Fund. 


(3) The Department of Education encourages teachers to become involved in the 
formulation of educational plans and to participate in the development of 
programs. Public funds are provided to assist in ‘the organization of “conte— 
rences for professional improvement and to provide allowances for teachers who 
are granted educational leave. The formation of school-based curriculum devel- 
opment committees is encouraged and limited funds are provided for regional 
conferences. 


J. Right to choice of school 


(1) The principal law is the Education Ordinance. 


(2) Section 47 of the Education Ordinance makes provision for the establishment 
of minority schools based on membership in the Christian religions of Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. Sections 81 and 82 provide for the establishment 
of private schools but such schools must have the prior approval of the Minister 
of Education. 


(3) At this date, the only schools in the Northwest Territories are those 
established and operated by the public authorities. However, sections 54-59 of 
the ordinance make provision for the use of Native languages in the school 
program and encourage the development of curriculum materials which will reflect 
the ethnic and cultural variation evident in the Northwest Territories. A 
special language fund was created in 1982 which will fund community projects 
aimed at the development of materials for use in the schools and which will 
place special emphasis on the use of Native languages. 


A Teacher Education Program has been in operation for several years and 
bilingual fluency is a condition for entry. Upon completion of the program, 
graduates are issued teaching certificates. 


Non-certificated classroom assistants fluent in the Native language of the com- 
munity work under qualified teachers in the kindergarten and primary programs. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, FREE OF CHARGE 
FOR ALL 


Primary education is compulsory and free of charge for all residents of the 
Northwest Territories. Secondary education is not compulsory but is available 
free of charge to all residents. Generous financial assistance is available to 
all eligible residents for higher education. 


ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY THE 
BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PROTECTION 
OF THE INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 


Of the 49,000 people resident in the Northwest Territories, 28,000 are Native 
and 21,000 are non-Native. Within the Native group, 11,000 are Dene (Indian) 
and 17,000 are Inuit (Eskimo). 
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The Education Ordinance, sections 57-59, makes provisions for the recognition of 
ethnic and cultural variation within the school program. At the community level 
the local education authority shall determine the language of instruction for 
kindergarten and primary school programs. Bilingual classroom assistants are 
placed in schools to facilitate instruction. 


A Ministry of Culture has been established within the Government of the N.W.T. 
and a policy in support of cultural activities is being formulated. Limited 
public funds are available for incorporated societies which promote cultural 
programs. 


Part I of the Official Languages Ordinance now recognizes seven Native languages 
as official aboriginal languages of the Northwest Territories and allows for 
wider recognition and use of aboriginal languages for official purposes. 


The Government of the N.W.T. does not operate any radio or television facilities 
but an increasing number of programs relevant to the North and its people are 
appearing on national broadcasting facilities. An Inuit Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has been formed to foster training and production programs. Public funds 
are available to subsidize Native Communication Societies which in turn publish 
newspapers and newsletters in support of ethnic objectives. 


An Historical Advisory Board has been established under the Historical Resources 
Ordinance to advise the Government of the N.W.T. on: 


(a) the establishment of museums; 


(b) the acquisition, marking and commemoration of places and sites of 
prehistoric or historic significance; 


(c) the administration, preservation and maintenance of historic places 
and museums; and 


(d) the creation and administration of a Territorial Public Archives. 


A Science Advisory Board has been established under the Science Advisory Board 
Ordinance and it is the duty of the Board to: 


(a) assess the scientific, engineering and technological resources, 
requirements and potential of the Territories against the need for 
scientific, engineering and technological advice required by the 
Council to help solve the social and economic problems in the Terri- 
tories and achieve the social and economic goals of the people of the 
Territories; 


(b) initiate such investigations as are necessary to accomplish the duties 
set out in paragraph (a); 


(c) recommend research and development programs to aid in the solutions of 
social and economic problems and to aid in achieving social and 
economic goals; 


(d) advise the Council on any matter referred to in paragraphs (a) to (c), 
and subject to such confidentiality restrictions as may be placed on 


the Board by the Council, publish the results of these assessments, 
investigations and advice. 
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ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


A. Principal laws, etc. 


The authority to provide educational services to the residents of Yukon is 
derived from the “Yukon “Act, 1898; section 16; which gives* to: the territorial 
government the same constitutional powers with respect to education as given to 
the provinces which joined Confederation subsequent to 1867. 


The Yukon Department of Education has the responsibility for public schools, 
which include Catholic separate schools, adult industrial training and continu- 
ing education, French language training, Native languages curricula and 
libraries and archives. There is legislation at both the federal and terri- 
torial level which affects the department and includes the School Act2 and 


School Act Regulations, the Student Financial Assistance Act, the National 
Training Act (federal), the Trade Schools Regulation Act, the Apprentice 
Training Act, and the Access to Information Act. 


In addition, the department is governed in its relationship with its employees 
by policy and contract. The two major government contracts that impact upon the 
department are the Yukon Teachers' Association and the Government of Yukon 
Agreement, and the Territorial Public Service Alliance and Government of Yukon 
Collective Agreement. The Public Service Commission Act also affects employee- 
employer relationships. 


B. Development of understanding, tolerance and friendship among 
all racial, ethnic and religious groups 


Orientation for new teachers in Yukon 


For several years, attempts have been made to make new teachers aware of indi- 
genous Indian culture and values before they begin teaching in the North. The 
Yukon Teachers' Association, the Council for Yukon Indians, and the Yukon 
Department of Education have all worked in a concerted effort to provide a rele- 
vant introduction and orientation for new teachers in Yukon. The following are 
some of the programmes offered in recent years: Native language training; a 
presentation by the Kluane Tribal Brotherhood on "Acquiring an Awareness of 
Yukon Indian Culture and Values"; guest lectures from the Centre for Cross- 
Cultural Studies at the University of Alaska in "Effectiveness Techniques for 
Teachers in Cross-Cultural Situations"; appearances by various band members to 
explain their role in the school's affairs - Chief, Band Counsellor, Remedial 
Tutor, Cross Cultural Co-ordinator and Indian Language Instructor. 


1. Report prepared by the Government of Yukon. 


2. The statutes of Yukon are called "acts" by virtue of the Act to Amend the 


Interpretation Ordinance, adopted by the Assembly of Yukon and assented to 
March 30, 1982. Previously they were called "ordinances". 
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Teacher Training Program 


The northern parts of the provinces and both territories have had a problem in 
attracting and retaining suitable teachers, even when there is a large number of 
unemployed teachers in the _ provinces. Yukon still has some difficulty in 
retaining teachers - especially in the smaller schools. To overcome some of the 
problems associated with the placing of teachers trained in southern Canada in 
northern classrooms, in 1978, the Yukon Government commissioned the University 
of British Columbia to offer a teacher training programme in Whitehorse for 
northern residents. 


Besides providing a bona fide day-time university course, the programme has 
encouraged the University of British Columbia to expand its offerings of summer 
credit courses for teachers. Courses in cross-cultural education, linguistics 
and reading have been attended by teachers from both Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, as well as members of the general public. 


Social Studies Programme 


All students in Yukon schools are offered social studies as part of their curri- 
culum. The Programme investigates man as a social and cultural being and begins 
in the early years, as a study of man's most basic unit - the family. The child 
is first encouraged to study man's relationship with other family members, and 
to investigate the social and geographic community he or she lives in. As the 
child progresses in grade levels, his/her social studies will include the study 
of those factors which may contribute to the development of larger and more 
complex societies. Each grade level attempts to expand the child's comprehen- 
sion of the world and, by the study of individual countries and cultures, 
encourages a mutual respect for all racial, ethnic or religious groups. 


C. Right to primary education 
Compulsory education 


Pursuant to section 27(1) of the School Act, children in Yukon are not required 
to attend kindergarten. However, kindergarten is offered in all elementary 
schools, and regardless of the size of enrollment, every kindergarten receives 
the same basic supplies. The philosophy and teaching practices employed in the 
early years of school take into account the needs of both Indian and non-Indian 


children. Particular emphasis has been placed on developing the child's 
language skills and on using the community's environment to assist in the 
child's learning. A considerable amount of money has been spent in supplying 


basic learning materials, especially the manipulative and concrete types. 


There is also a Child Development Centre which works with children up to the age 
Of six: The Yukon Government is represented on the Board of Directors and 
provides some funding for the Centre. 


Section 29(1) of the School Act requires children who have attained the age of 
six years and eight months on or before the first day of September in any year 
to attend school on every school day from the first day in September of that 
year until the last school day in June in the year in which they attain the age 
of sixteen years. Children who have attained the age of six years and eight 
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months after the first day of September in any year can start attending school 
in the succeeding year. 


The Yukon Government has established elementary schools in every community. 
Section 37(2) of the School Act provides that, where a pupil's home is more than 
two miles by the nearest passable road from the designated school he attends, 
the Commissioner shall provide transportation for the pupil to and from the 
school and the pupil's home, or an allowance in lieu of transportation, or 
accommodation, or an allowance in lieu thereof, or provide education by corres- 
pondence. This provides access for virtually every child in Yukon to primary 
education without the necessity of leaving his/her home or community. 


Special projects and programmes in operation in Yukon schools 


(1) Teaching of Indian languages 


All of the Indian children entering school in Yukon speak English as their 
primary language. However, the Department of Education has embarked on a 
comprehensive programme of teaching the local Native dialect in those schools 
where the parents are willing to support such a programme. 


The Yukon Native Languages Programme is funded by the territorial government but 
administered by the Council for Yukon Indians. The project employs specialists 
such as linguists, Tlingit specialists, Kluane specialists, folklorist- 
historians, and trainees. The project workers are working in the following 
broad areas: conducting basic scientific work on all Yukon Native languages in 
order to develop a practical alphabet for them or to modify existing alphabets 
to encompass local dialects; developing dictionaries and educationally sound 
teaching materials for the languages; assisting in the implementation of Native 
language programmes in the classrooms; training Native Yukoners to read and 
write their languages; recording and transcribing traditional stories, legends 
and local history which may be edited for use in the classroom. 


(2) French immersion programme 


As part of a five year programme funded by the federal government, French 
immersion classes were initiated in two Yukon communities at the kindergarten 
and grade 1 levels in 1980. This programme has been expanded to higher grades 
on a gradual basis. Basic French language training becomes a mandatory compo- 
nent of the curricula from grade 5 to 9; students must take either French, or a 
Native language if offered, and a second language is offered as an elective at 
the high school level. 


(3) Textbooks, teacher guides, and audiovisual materials 


Although Yukon generally follows the British Columbia curriculum, there is 
significant scope for Yukon content. 


There are community study kits for each community as well as a number of books 
and materials used in Yukon classrooms on a daily basis. Examples include: My 
Stories are My Wealth - a collection of stories by three Yukon Native women; 
Athapaskan Women Lives and Legends; Settlement Patterns in Yukon; Oh To Be a 
Placer Miner - 1976 (grades 4-5); Early Yukon Cultures - 1975 (grade 4); How the 
World Began - A Yukon Teacher's Guide to Northern Mythology - 1981 (grade LOje 
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(4) Cultural programmes 


In several schools, the band council or the Indian Cultural Education Society 
provides instruction in the traditional Indian ways - carving, beading, Indian 
dancing or trapping. The instructors are paid by the Department of Education 
with a classroom teacher often supplying a good deal of support and impetus to 
the particular programme. 


(5) Innovative grants 


In 1978, the Government of Yukon, under the aegis of the Education Council, 
established an Innovative Grants Scheme to encourage teachers to devise projects 
which would either complement or supplement the present curriculum. The project 
is supervised by a committee comprising representatives of the Education 
Council, the Yukon Teachers' Association, and the Department of Education. 


(6) Support staff for special needs children 

(a) Learning Assistants Programme 

Learning assistants are certified teachers who provide diagnostic testing and 
create individualized programmes specific to the needs of those children 
referred to them. Learning assistants are assigned to various. schools, 
dependent on the need at a particular time. 


(b) Remedial Tutor Programme 


Several years ago, the Council for Yukon Indians, the Society for Children with 
Learning Disabilities, and the Yukon Department of Education embarked on a 


programme of hiring local workers - mostly Indian people - to provide help to 
children in the basic skills areas and also to provide an identity figure for 
some of the children. Many of the tutors are status or non-status Indian 


people, and all tutors have been offered a six-month period of full-time para- 
professional training conducted in Yukon by the University of British Columbia. 


(c) Teacher-Aide Programme 


A teacher-aide provides instruction particular to an individualized programme 
developed by the teacher or another specialist. The teacher-aide may work with 
the special needs child in his or her own home preparing the child for entry 
into the school system, or may work with the child within the confines of the 
school facility. 


In adherence to the philosophy of the Yukon Government that all educational 
services be delivered to the child as close to his or her community as possible, 
and in the least restrictive environment, the attempt is always made to keep as 
many children as possible in non-segregated learning environments. For those 
students who cannot function full-time in the mainstream, the Teacher-Aide 
Programme provides an excellent opportunity for them to benefit from periods of 
partial segregation or temporary periods of full segregation. 
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(d) Programme for Gifted/Talented/Creative Children 


In recognition that there are exceptional students whose needs cannot be met 
within the context of the regular school instructional programme, the Department 
of Education has initiated programming for gifted/talented/creative children. 
Pilot projects are being conducted over the 1984-85 school year to provide for 
the development of appropriate programme delivery procedures and curricula. 
Gradual programme expansion through all the grades is anticipated in the coming 
years. 


(7) Community education liaison co-ordinators 


This programme was set up to help improve the communication between the home and 
the school and to provide counselling services for Indian pupils. The co- 
ordinators are employed by the local band with general supervision being 
provided by the Band Advisors (Education) of the Council for Yukon Indians. 


(8) Speech pathologists and audiologists 


Speech pathologists and audiologists are available, when there is a need, for 
testing and aiding children with speech or auditory problems and impediments. 


Children covered by primary education 


All Yukon children are covered by primary education although there are a small 
number of students who, for various reasons, refuse to take advantage to this 
opportunity. 


Free primary education 


The Government of Yukon offers free education through the Department of Educa- 
tion for all Yukon children. Those students who wish to take advantage of an 
alternate programme to that which is offered by the department must incur the 
cost, in most cases, themselves. 


Problems encountered 


Although elementary schools exist in all Yukon communities, a child with special 
needs may find it necessary to move to a larger centre, either in Yukon or in 
one of the provinces, in order to secure appropriate educational training. The 
population base of the territory and the distances between the communities make 
it economically unfeasible to establish a variety of specialized training 
centres. 


D. Right to secondary education 


(1) Accessibility of secondary schooling 


Although the Yukon Government has established elementary schools in every conmu- 
nity, some of these settlements are too small to support a high school. There- 
fore, the territory operates one dormitory with placement for 20 individuals, 
and the federal government operates a residence for 130 students who must live 
away from home to attend various schools in the larger community of Whitehorse. 
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The dormitories also offer temporary accommodation for those students who must 
come to Whitehorse to pick up a required course for future studies when that 
course is not offered in their home community. 


In addition, correspondence courses, pursuant to section 37(2) of the School 


Act, are a viable alternative for many students who do not want to leave their 


home environment. Provisions have even been made in some instances for a 
tutoring system by telephone for students in outlying communities. 


(2) Vocational and technical training 


All high school students are given the opportunity to take technical and voca- 
tional courses. "Career and Vocational Needs in Yukon Schools", a 1980 report 
undertaken by the Department of Education, made the following recommendations: 
the Yukon public school system must ensure that every student (including early 
school leaver), leaves the public schools prepared for one of the following 
possibilities: immediate entrance into the job market with a specific saleable 
skill, or entrance into a post-secondary institution, or a combination of both; 
the Department of Education must accept the responsibility for the planning and 
implementation of career and vocational educational programmes in Yukon schools; 
vocational education programmes must be planned and revised with the cooperation 
of the members of the business and labour community, taking into consideration 
the short and long term supply and demand of the Yukon labour market; career and 
vocational programmes must take into account the cultural difference within the 
school population; female and male students must have equal access to all career 
and vocational education programmes. 


In compliance with these recommendations, the government has developed an 
accreditation programme to make it possible to receive credit towards programmes 
offered at the Yukon College, and, in some cases, towards an apprenticeship 
certification programme for some technical courses taken at the high school 
level. 


The Yukon College has mobile training units which travel to communities on a 
rotation basis, bringing specific trade courses to the rural areas. The mobile 
units are utilized by high school age students during the day, and adults during 
the evenings. 


(3) Free secondary education 


The Department of Education offers a programme of free education to all primary 
and secondary students in the territory. Both private and dormitory accommoda- 
tions are adequately subsidized for those students who must leave their home 
area to pursue their high school education, and there are no charges for neces- 
sary correspondence courses taken by students. Transportation costs to and from 
the home community are also provided by the Yukon government pursuant to Section 
37(2) of the School Act. 


E. Right to higher education 
(1) Accessibility of higher education 


An Educational Master Plan has been developed for Yukon College. The decision 
has been made to develop the College in three construction phases spanning 
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approximately six years. As the College awaits funding, the Educational Plan is 
updated to reflect a growing clarity in programme planning and development. 


Programmes at Yukon College are open to any student who meets the residency and 
academic requirements of these institutions. There are no restrictions which 
prevent qualified Yukon students from attending post-secondary institutes 
outside of the Territory. 


(2) Financial assistance 
A comprehensive system of financial support has been developed by the Yukon 
Government to assist Yukon students attending eligible post-secondary 


institutions. 


The Students! Financial Assistance Committee, pursuant to the Students’ Finan- 
cial Assistance Act, recommends to the Minister the students eligible for 


receipt of financial assistance, and the type and amount of such assistance. 


The Yukon Government provides financial aid in the form of a grant rather than a 
loan. A number of scholarships and awards also come under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee and, as well, the Committee administers the Canada Student Loans 
Plan established by the Government of Canada. 


Up until recently, grants allocated under this Act went to students who wished 
to attend post-secondary institutions which were necessarily out of the Terri- 
tory. However, with the establishment of Yukon College students may now apply 
for the grant and remain in the Territory. 


Those individuals who enter the Industrial Training Program at Yukon College do 
so either as fee paying students or as students under the sponsorship of The 
Canada Employment and Immigration Commission. 


Every fee paying student is eligible to apply to the Department of Education for 
financial assistance and this assistance is awarded in accordance with the indi- 
vidual's family status, i.e., dependent child, single adult, etc. Although this 
assistance is considered a training subsidy, in reality, it can often pay for 
the student's entire education at the school because this subsidy often totals 
more than the tuition fees, and room and board expenses through the school 
dormitory. Transportation costs between communities are also covered by the 
Yukon government. 


Sponsored students are either given a subsidy by the federal government or 
collect unemployment insurance during the school year. 


F. Right to fundamental education 


Adult literacy programmes 


Basic Training and Skill Development Courses are offered for those students who 
wish to upgrade their literacy level anywhere from a grade 5 level to a grade 10 
level. These courses are individualized so that each student progresses at his 
or her own rate and include vocabulary, reading, comprehension, language usage, 
writing and reference skills, mathematics, geometry, measurement and algebra. 
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College Preparation Courses, which are basically an upgrading programme from a 
grade 10 to a grade 12 level, are available on an individualized basis according 
to training needs. Again the individual is allowed to progress at his or her 
own rate. 


A third programme, the General Education Development Course, gives a student, 
upon completion, a grade 12 equivalency. Although this certification is not 
accepted by all post-secondary institutions in Canada, it does qualify a student 
to enter several colleges and universities. 


All of the above programmes are offered through the Yukon College as well as in 
classroom centres in two other communities. Although many students leave their 
home communities to participate in these courses, several communities have 
Community Learning Centres which allow students to complete these same courses 
at their own speed with the help of a tutor. These centres serve as points of 
local focus for adult education, offering part-time or full-time upgrading, 
vocational and career counselling and co-ordination of general adult education 
services. 


G. Deve lopment of a system of schools 


While Part IX of the School Act makes provision for the establishment of 
district school boards, no such boards have been formed in Yukon. The Depart- 
ment of Education acts as the administrative co-ordinator of the educational 
system throughout Yukon. On behalf of the government, the department has 
responsibility for ensuring that all children within the Territory receive an 
adequate education and its goals and objectives are set in consultation with 
those advisory groups mentioned below. 


Part V of the School Act provides for the establishment of school committees and 
outlines election procedures and school committees duties. As the school 
committees do not have fiscal responsibility (this and other administrative 
duties are handled by the Department of Education), their powers are outlined as 
advisory under section 72. However, these "advisory" powers now include parti- 
cipation on the interviewing team for the hiring of the school administrators 
(i.e., principal and vice-principal). The school committee makes a 
recommendation to the superintendent on which candidates should be hired. 


In addition to the individual school committees, there is an education council. 
The council consists of eight members: the Minister of Education appoints two 
(this allows the minister to ensure balanced representation of minority groups 
on the Council); the other six members are elected by the school committees on a 
regional representation basis. 


The duties of the council include: considering and advising the Minister on all 
matters affecting education; reviewing and assessing the validity of the aims 
and objectives of the educational system and advising the Minister of its views 
and recommendations in that regard. The council may, as it considers advisable 
and with the approval of the Minister, initiate studies of matters related to 
education in the Territory; it shall submit its findings and the recommendations 
arising from those studies to the Minister. 
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I. Improvement of material conditions of teaching staff 


The material conditions of teachers are negotiable under Part VIII of the School 
Act, and the Collective Agreement between the Government of the Yukon Territory 
and the Yukon Teachers' Association is a direct result of this right. 


Provisions for continuing education 


(1) Professional development 


Each year the Department of Education allocates an amount to be administered by 
the Yukon Teachers' Association for the purpose of promoting the professional 
development of employees through their attendance at educational seminars, 
summer school and related activities. 


(2) Educational leave 


Teachers with a minimum of five consecutive instructional years are eligible to 
apply for educational leave with pay for a period of one year. 


Salaries 


The School Act, section 101, provides that a Teacher Qualification Board shall 
be ‘esrablished which “will “have the “jurisdiction ‘tow’decide "the * category soe 
certificate of qualification to be assigned to any teacher. 


The Collective Agreement stipulates that a teacher's salary shall be dependent 
on a combination of the salary category and the number of years of teaching 
experience. Teachers are eligible for a yearly increment subject to a minimum 
of eight months full-time instruction. 


The Yukon Bonus is available to those teachers who have completed a minimum of 
one yzar of continuous service. The bonus consists of either a cash sum or 
economy return air fare from Yukon to Edmonton or Vancouver for the teacher and 
his or her family. 


Working conditions 


The Yukon Government regularly conducts studies and surveys of provincial school 
districts to ensure that Yukon teachers function under comparable course loads 
and pupil-teacher ratios. 


Participation in the preparation of curriculum and teaching materials 


Yukon follows the British Columbia curriculum, for convenience and because there 
really are not that many major differences among provincial curricula. However, 
the curriculum has a great degree of flexibility for Yukon adaptations. 


All teachers are encouraged, whenever possible, to include local supplementary 
materials that fit into the over-all pattern of the curriculum and yet do not 
destroy the logical sequence of activities. 
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Course development within the department of education 


The British Columbia Curriculum guide recommends a list of text books and 
approaches that will fulfill the objectives of a particular course. Prior to 
any decision concerning the adoption of a course, the Yukon curriculum's branch 
involves committees of teachers in piloting the various options and then making 
a selection for the schools. 


Innovative grants 


Innovative grants are also available for teachers, and they provide funds for 
local programme development. Other programmes, such as outdoor education 
programmes involving hunting and trapping, have been developed by teachers on 
their own. 


Joint Consultation Committee 


Article 29 of the Collective Agreement provides that a "Joint Consultation 
Committee shall be established consisting of two representatives of the Yukon 
Teachers' Association and two representatives appointed by the employer, to 
consider matters related to the application of the salary schedules, payment of 
salaries, educational leave, professional improvement and other matters of 
mutual interest to the parties". 


J. Right to choice of school 


Principal laws 


In accordance with section 29(2)(c) of the School Act, a child is not required 
to attend a public school where “in the opinion of the Superintendent, the child 
is receiving satisfactory instruction at home or elsewhere". 


Right of parents to ensure religious and moral education 


Section 5 of the School Act provides that the Commissioner may establish Yukon 
schools at any place in the Territory, exclusively or mainly for the education 
of children not of the Roman Catholic faith, or for the education of children of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 


There are both Catholic and non-Catholic schools in Yukon. In one conmunity 
where there is only one public school facility, but a substantial number of 
Catholic students, Catholic teachers are hired in a direct ratio to the number 
of Catholic students enrolled. There are also four separate religious groups 
each of which operate a private school in Yukon under the provisions of section 
29(2)(c) of the School Act. 


Native language provisions 


Native Indian languages are offered under the Yukon Native Languages Programme 
in those schools where there is parental support for such a programme. A 
student could be subsidized, however, to attend a school in another district if 
his or her particular dialect was not taught in the home community. 
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K. Liberty to establish and direct educational institutions 


Principal laws 


Section 29(2)(c) of the School Act makes provision for the Superintendent to 
monitor alternate educational facilities for students at the primary or second- 
ary level. However, no legislation exists which prevents the establishment of a 
post-secondary institute. 


ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION, FREE OF CHARGE FOR ALL 


The School Act provides for compulsory education for those individuals between 
the ages of six and sixteen. 


ARTICLE 15: RIGHT TO TAKE PART IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY THE 
BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND THE PROTECTION OF 
THE INTERESTS OF AUTHORS 


A. Right to take part in cultural life 


Principal laws 


The Archives Act, the Historic Sites and Monuments Act, and the Dawson Historic 
Sites and Grants Act all provide a means by which information and artifacts of 
the early culture of the Territory can be preserved. The Recreation Development 
Act provides regulations with respect to government funding of cultural 
societies. The Lotteries Act also provides for an additional source of funding. 


There is no restrictive legislation with respect to cultural activities or their 
pursuit within the Territory. 


Funds for the promotion of cultural activities 


Cultural societies registered pursuant to the Societies Act and composed of not 
less than two social associations or affiliated member clubs or organizations 
located in different communities in the Territory are eligible to apply to the 
Yukon Recreation Advisory Council for an administrative grant for the purpose 
of: administration of that association; conducting a Yukon championship or equi- 
valent; travel for extra-territorial competition; a special project that is of 
Territorial or regional significance. (Recreation Development Act, section 4) 


Any individual group, club, or other organization may apply for a grant under 
the Yukon Lotteries Act, providing the grant request is for a purpose consistent 
with the orderly development of culture in Yukon. All applications are approved 
on their own merit and must fall within the priorities of the applying 
communities or territorial associations. 


Cultural programmes and services 
Libraries 
The Whitehorse Public Library operates under government funding and has, 


throughout the Territory, 18 affiliated branches. An efficient interlibrary 
rotation programme provides access for community residents to virtually all 
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publications available through the central library. The Audio-Visual Department 
also offers its resources to Territorial residents and accommodates special 
orders and requests through its interlibrary loan programme with the other 
provinces. 


Museums 


Museums in the Territory are operated by private societies but funding is 
available for maintenance and minor capital expenditures through the Department 
of Heritage and Cultural Resources. 


Art programmes 


The Yukon Government operates one art gallery where admission is free to the 
public. Twelve separate showings are offered each year - some of which honour 
local inhabitants, and some of which promote national or international artists. 
These showings are transported to smaller communities in the Territory whenever 
possible. 


Permanent art collection 


A permanent collection of Yukon art is now being amassed by the Department of 
Heritage and Cultural Development. Consideration is given to those pieces which 
reflect a Yukon theme, or to pieces which have been created by local artists. 


Artists-in-the-School Programme 


This programme offers an opportunity for local artists to enter Yukon schools 
and practise their art. The programme allows teachers to supplement their art 
programme by adding variety and new ideas through professional artists. 


Children Art Display Programme 


Children's art work submitted by schools throughout the Territory is displayed 
on panels in the Government building. This programme provides the children with 
their own mini-art gallery, gives the students an incentive to produce good art 
work and makes the adults who view the work realize the quality of art being 
produced in the Territory. 


Inter-provincial exhibition-exchange 


Yukon artists are provided an opportunity to display their works or talents in a 
variety of interprovincial exhibitions and/or exchanges in which the Recreation 
Branch is involved, e.g., cultural programmes of the Canada Games or the Arctic 
Winter Games, heritage festivals, Canada Week activities, etc. 


Performing Arts on Tour 
In co-operation with the Yukon Arts Council, the Recreation Branch contracts and 


provides a concert series. This series includes a variety of acts performed 
throughout the Territory from September through May. 
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School concert workshops 


As an off-shoot of Performing Arts on Tour, artists are contracted to present 
workshops in all Yukon schools. This programme is designed to enhance the 
school's music programme and expose the_ students to different musical 
instruments as well as new concepts in music. 


Outreach Programme 


Artists are contracted to instruct workshops for both adults and school students 
in their particular discipline throughout the Territory. 


Art education 


From kindergarten to grade 6, students are offered a variety of arts and crafts 
programmes as part of their curriculum. From grade 7 to grade 12, fine arts are 
offered as an elective course and, should a_= student wish to pursue 
post-secondary training in this field, he or she is eligible for funding under 
the same requirements and restrictions as any other academic pursuit. 


Difficulties encountered 


Although the various programmes established to date attempt to promote popular 
participation in cultural activities, there is a need for capital expenditures 
to help develop and promote local artists. 


B. Right to enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its 
applications 


Principal laws 


There is no territorial legislation concerning an individual's right to enjoy 
the benefit of scientific progress and its applications. However, permits are 
issued under both the Scientists and Explorers Act (section 2(1)) and the Regu- 
lations for the Protection and Care of Archeological Sites in Yukon Territory 
(section 5) to those persons who wish to conduct on site investigations or 
research on heritage or archeological artifacts in the Territory. 


Policy dictates that local inhabitants of any area, where research or archeolo- 
gical digs are requested, are informed and, should it be determined through 
consultations with the Department of Renewable Resources, the Department of 
Heritage and Cultural Resources, or the local residents that the environmental 
or social impact of the research will have a serious negative impact, the permit 
will be refused. 


Under the Scientists and Explorers Act, section 2(2), the Commissioner may, at 
any time, for any cause that to him seems sufficient, extend, review, alter or 
revoke a licence issued under section 2(1). 


The Regulations for the Protection and Care of Archeological Sites in Yukon 


Territory provide, in section 7, that no permit shall be issued for the removal 
or excavation of any structure or thing that, in the opinion of the Minister, 
may be permanently preserved in site as an object of scientific or historic 
interest. 
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CG. Protection of moral and material interests of authors 


There is no restrictive legislation with respect to the right of any individual 
to write or publish any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he 
or she is the author. No censorship board exists in the Territory and the only 
other legislation which may have any bearing on an author's material is the 
Copyright Act adopted by the Parliament of Canada. 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the development and 
the diffusion of science and culture 


Under the School Act and School Act Regulations, both science and fine arts 
courses constitute a portion of each student's curriculum. Biological and 
physical sciences are offered from grades one to nine. High school students are 
given the options of taking biology, chemistry, physics, geology, environmental 
sciences or computer sciences. Arts and crafts courses are offered to students 
in the kindergarten to six level and fine arts are elective courses for students 
in junior and senior high school. Students are encouraged, in the same manner 
as for any other discipline, to pursue post-secondary training in these fields. 


E. Right to the freedom of scientific research and creative activity 


Principal laws 


The Scientists and Explorers Act and the Regulations for the Protection and Care 


of Archeological Sites in Yukon Territory contain specific provisions with 
respect to heritage or archeological exploration in the Territory. 


A report must be supplied to the Government of Yukon providing the following 
information: full details of the work performed including details of any strati- 
fication or other chronological evidence encountered; a descriptive catalogue of 
all specimens collected; copies of all photographs taken, land maps and plans 
made in connection with the work, together with explanatory notes; and such 
other information or material as the Minister may prescribe. The information is 
subsequently stored in the territorial archives which provide access to the 
information to any interested party. 
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APPENDIX I 


International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 


THE STATES PARTIES TO THE PRESENT COVENANT, 

Considering that, in accordance with the principles proclaimed in the 
Charter of the United Nations, recognition of the inhcrent dignity and 
of the equal and inalienable rights of all mcmbers of the human family 
is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 

Recognizing that these rights derive from the inherent dignity of the 
human person, 

Recognizing that, in accordance with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the ideal of free human beings enjoying freedom from 
fear and want can only be achieved if conditions are c.eated whereby 
everyone may enjoy his economic, social and cultural rights, as well as 
his civil and political rights, 

Considering the obligation of States under the Charter of the United 
Nations to promote universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and freedoms, 

Realizing that the individual, having duties to other individuals and 
to the community to which he belongs, is under a responsibility to strive 
for the promotion and observance of the rights recognized in the present 
Covenant, 

Agree upon the following articles: 


PART I 
Article J 


1. All peoples have the right of self-determination. By virtue of that 
right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development. 

2. All peoples may. for their own ends, freely dispose of their natural 
wealth and resources without prejudice to any obligations arising out of 
international economic co-operation, based upon the principle of mutual 
benefit, and international law. In no case may a people be deprived of 
its own means of subsistence. 

3. The States Parties to the present Covenant, including those having 
responsibility for the administration of Non-Self-Governing and Trust 
Territories, shall promote the realization of the right of self-determina- 
tion, and shall respect that right, in conformity with the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


PART II 
Article 2 


1. Each State Party to the present Covenant undertakes to take steps, 
individually and through international assistance and co-operation, espe- 
cially economic and technical, to the maximum of its available resources, 
with a view to achieving progressively the full realization of the rights 
recognized in the present Covenant by all appropriate means, including 
particularly the adoption of legislative measures. 

2. The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to guarantee 
that the rights enunciated in the present Covenant will be exercised 
without discrimination of any kind as to race, colour, sex, language. 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. 

3. Developing countries, with due regard to human rigi.:s and their 
national economy, may determine to what extent they would guarantee 
the economic rights recognized in the present Covenant to non-nationals. 
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Article 3 


The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to ensure the 
equal right of men and women to the enjoyment of all economic, social 
and cultural rights set forth in the present Covenant. 


Article 4 


The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize that, in the enjoy- 
ment of those rights provided by the State in conformity with the present 
Covenant, the State may subject such rights only to such limitations 
as are determined by law only in so far as this may be compatible with 
the nature of these rights and solely for the purpose of promoting the 
general welfare in a democratic society. 


Article 5 


1. Nothing in the present Covenant may be interpreted as implying 
for any State, group or person any right to engage in any activity or to 
perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights or free- 
doms recognized herein, or at their limitation to a greater extent than is 
provided for in the present Covenant. 

2. No restriction upon or derogation from any of the fundamental hu- 
man rights recognized or existing in any country in virtue of law, con- 
ventions, regulations or custom shall be admitted on the pretext that 
the present Covenant does not recognize such rights or that it recognizes 
them to a lesser extent. 


PART III 
Article 6 


1. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right to 
work, which includes the right of everyone to the opportunity to gain 
his living by work which he freely chooses or accepts, and will take ap- 
propriate steps to safeguard this right. 

2. The steps to be taken by a State Party to the present Covenant to 
achieve the full realization of this right shall include technical and voca-. 
tional guidance and training programmes, policies and techniques to 
achieve steady economic, social and cultural development and full and 
productive employment under conditions safeguarding fundamental 
political and economic freedoms to the individual. 


Article 7 


The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right of every- 
one to the enjoyment of just and favourable conditions of work which 
ensure, in particular: 

(a) Remuneration which provides all workers, as a minimum, with: 
(i) Fair wages and equal remuneration for work of equal value 
without distinction of any kind, in particular women being guaran- 
teed conditions of work not inferior to those enjoyed by men, with 
equal pay for equal work; 

(ii) A decent living for themselves and their families in accordance 
with the provisions of the present Covenant; 

(b) Safe and healthy working conditions; 

(c) Equal opportunity for everyone to be promoted in his employ- 
ment to an appropriate higher level, subject to no considerations other 
than those of seniority and competence; 

(d) Rest, leisure and reasonable limitation of working hours and 
periodic holidays with pay, as well as remuneration for public holidays. 
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Article 8 


1. The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to ensure: 

(a) The right of everyone to form trade unions and join the trade 
union of his choice, subject only to the rules of the organization con- 
cerned, for the promotion and protection of his economic and social 
interests. No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of this right other 
than those prescribed by law and which are necessary in a democratic 
society in the interests of national security or public order or for the 
protection of the rights and freedoms of others; 

(6) The right of trade unions to establish national federations or 
confederations and the right of the latter to form or join international 
trade-union organizations; 

(c) The right of trade unions to function freely subject to no limita- 
tions other than those prescribed by Jaw and which are necessary in a 
democratic society in the interests of national security or public order 
or for the protection of the rights and freedoms of others: 

(d) The right to strike, provided that it is exercised in conformity 
with the laws of the particular country. 

2. This article shall not prevent the imposition of lawful restrictions on 
the exercise of these rights by members of the armed forces or of the 
police or of the administration of the State. 

$. Nothing in this article shall authorize States Parties to the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation Convention of 1948 concerning Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right to Organize to take legislative 
measures which would prejudice, or apply the law in such a manner 
as would prejudice, the guarantees provided for in that Convention. 


Article 9 


The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right of every- 
one to social security, including social insurance. 


Article 10 


The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize that: 

1. The widest possible protection and assistance should be accorded to 
the family, which is the natural and fundamental group unit of society, 
particularly for its establishment and while it is responsible lor the 
care and education of dependent children. Marriage must be entered 
into with the free consent of the intending spouses. 

2. Special protection should be accorded to mothers during a reasun- 
able period before and after childbirth. During such period working 
mothers should be accorded paid leave or leave with adequate social 
security benefits. 

3. Special measures of protection and assistance should be taken on be- 
half of all children and young persons without any discrimination for 
reasons of parentage or other conditions. Children and young persons 
should be protected from economic and social exploitation. Their em- 
ployment in work harmful to their morals or health or dangerous to 
life or likely to hamper their normal development should be punishable 
by law. States should also set age limits below which the paid employ- 
ment of child labour should be prohibited and punishable by law. 


Article 11 


1. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right of 
everyone to an adequate standard of living for himself and his family, 
including adequate fuod, clothing and housing, and to the continuous 
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improvement of living conditions. The States Parties will take appro- 
priate steps to ensure the realization of this right, recognizing to this 
effect the essential importance of international co-operation based on 
free consent. 

2. The States Parties to the present Covenant, recognizing the funda- 
mental right of everyone to be free from hunger, shall take, individually 
and through international co-operation, the measures, including specific 
programmes, which are needed: 

(a) To improve methods of production, conservation and distribution 
of food by making full wse of technical and scientific knowledge, by dis- 
seminating knowledge of the principles of nutrition and by developing 
or reforming agrarian systems in such a way as to achieve the most efh- 
cient development and utilization of natural resources; 

(6) Taking into account the problems of both food-importing and 
food-exporting countries, to ensure an equitable distribution of world 
food supplies in relation to need. 


Article 12 


J. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right of 
everyone to the enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of physica! 
and mental health. 
2. The steps to be taken by the States Parties to the present Covenant 
to achieve the full realization of this right shal! include thuse necessary 
tor: 

(a) The provision for the reduction of the stillbirth-rate and of infant 
mortality and for the healthy development of the child; 

(b) The improvement of al] aspects of environmental and industrial 
hygiene; 

(c) The prevention, treatment and control of epidemic, endemic, oc- 
cupational and other diseases; 

(d) The creation of conditions which would assure to all medical 
service and medical attention in the event of sickness. 


Article 13 


1. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right of 
everyone to education. They agree that education shall be directed to 
the full development of the human personality and the sense of its 
dignity, and shall strengthen the respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. They further agree that education shall enable all 
persons to participate effectively in a free society, promote understand- 
ing, tolerance and friendship among all nations and all racial, ethnic 
or religious groups, and further the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace. 

2. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize that, with a view 
to achieving the full realization of this right: 

(a) Primary education shall be compulsory and available free to all; 

(6) Secondary education in its different forms, including technical and 
vocational secondary education, shall be made generally available and 
accessible to all by every appropriate means, and in particular by the 
progressive introduction of free education; 

(c) Higher education shall be made equally accessible to all, on the 
basis of capacity, by every appropriate means, and in particular by the 
progressive introduction of free education; 

(d) Fundamental education shall be encouraged or intensified as far 
as possible for those persons who have not received or completed the 
whole period of their primary education; 
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(e) The development of a system of schools at all levels shall be ac- 

tively pursued, an adequate fellowship system shall be established, and 
the material conditions of teaching staff shall be continuously improved. 
3. The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to have respect 
for the liberty of parents and, when applicable, legal guardians to choose 
for their children schools, other than those established by the public 
authorities, which conform to such minimum educational standards as 
may be laid down or approved by the State and to ensure the religious 
and moral education of their children in conformity with their own 
convictions. 
4. No part of this article shall be construed sw as tw imteriere with the 
liberty of individuals and budies to establish and direct educational 
institutions, subject always to the observance of the principles set foru: 
in paragraph | of this article and to the requirement that the educa- 
tion given in such institutions shall conform to such minimum standards 
as may be laid down by the State. 


Article 14 


Each State Party to the present Covenant which, at the time of Lbecom- 
ing « Party, has not been able to secure in its metropolitan territory 
or other territories under its jurisdiction compulsory primary education, 
free of charge, undertakes, within two years, to work out and adopt 
a detailed plan of action for the progressive implementation, within a 
reasonable number of years, to be fixed in the plan, of the principle 
of compulsory education free of charge for all. 


Article 15 


1. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right of 
everyone: 

(a) To take part in cultural life; 

(6) To enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and its applications: 

(c) To benefit from the protection of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production of which 
he is the author. 
2. The steps to be taken by the States Parties to the present Covenant 
to achieve the full realization of this right shall include those necessary 
for the conservation, the development and the diffusion of science and 
culture. 
3. The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to respect the 
freedom indispensable for scientific research and creative activity. 
4. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the benefits to 
be derived from the encouragement and development of international 
contacts and co-operation in the scientific and cultural fields. 


PART IV 
Article 16 


I. The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to submit in 
conformity with this part of the Covenant reports on the measures which 
they have adopted and the progress made in achieving the observance 
of the rights recognized herein. 

2. (a) All reports shall be submitted to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall transmit copies to the Economic and Social 
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Council for consideration in accordance with the provisions of the present 
Covenant. 

(b) The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall also transmit 
to the specialized agencies copies of the reports, or any relevant parts 
therefrom, from States Parties to the present Covenant which are also 
members of these specialized agencies in so far as these reports, or parts 
therefrom, relate to any matters which fall within the responsibilities 
of the said agencies in accordance with their constitutional instruments. 


Article 17 


1. The States Parties to the present Covenant shall furnish their re- 
ports in stages, in accordance with a programme to be established by 
the Economic and Social Council within one year of the entry into 
force of the present Covenant after consultation with the States Parties 
and the specialized agencies concerned. 

2. Reports may indicate factors and difficulties affecting the degree of 
fulfilment of obligations under the present Covenant. 

8. Where relevant information has previously been furnished to the 
United Nations or to any specialized agency by any State Party to the 
present Covenant, it will not be necessary to reproduce that information. 
but a precise reference to the information so furnished will suffice. 


Article 18 


Pursuant to its responsibilities under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions in the field of human rights and fundamental freedoms, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may make arrangements with the specialized 
agencies in respect of their reporting to it on the progress made in 
achieving the observance of the provisions of the present Covenant fall- 
ing within the scope of their activities. These reports may include par- 
ticulars of decisions and recommendations on such implementation 


adopted by their competent organs. 
Article 19 


The Economic and Social Council may transmit to the Commission on 
Human Rights for study and general recommendation or, as appropriate, 
for information the reports concerning human rights submitted by States 
in accordance with articles 16 and 17, and those concerning human rights 
submitted by the specialized agencies in accordance with article 18. 


Article 20 


The States Parties to the present Covenant and the specialized agencies 
concerned may submit comments to the Economic and Social Council 
on any general recommendation under article 19 or reference to such 
general recommendation in any report of the Comimission on Human 
Rights or any documentation referred to therein. 


Article 21 


The Economic and Social Council may submit from time to time to the 
General Assembly reports with recommendations of a general nature 
and a summary of the information received from the States Parties to 
the present Covenant and the specialized agencies on the measures taken 
and the progress made in achieving general observance of the rights 
recognized in the present Covenant. 
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Article 22 


The Economic and Social Council may bring to the attention of other 
organs of the United Nations, their subsidiary organs and specialized 
agencies concerned with furnishing technical assistance any matters 
arising out of the reports referred to in this part of the present Covenant 
which may assist such bodies in deciding, each within its field of com- 
petence, on the advisability of international measures likely to contribute 
to the effective progressive implementation of the present Covenant. 


Article 23 


The States Parties to the present Covenant agree that international ac- 
tion for the achievement of the rights recognized in the present Covenant 
includes such methods as the conclusion of conventions, the adoption 
of recommendations, the furnishing of technical assistance and the hold- 
ing of regional meetings and technical meetings for the purpose of con- 
sultation and study organized in conjunction with the Governments 
concerned. 


Article 24 


Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted as impairing the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations and of the constitutions 
of the specialized agencies which define the respective responsibilities 
of the various organs of the United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies in regard to the matters dealt with in the present Covenant. 


Article 25 


Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted as impairing the 
inherent right of all peoples to enjoy and utilize fully and freely their 
natural wealth and resources. 


PART V 
Article 26 


1. The present Covenant is open for signature by any State Member of 
the United Nations or member of any of its specialized agencies, by any 
State Party to the Statute of the International Court of Justice, and 
by any other State which has been invited by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to become a party to the present Covenant. 

2. The present Covenant is subject to ratification. Instruments of rati- 
fication shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

3. The present Covenant shall be open to accession by any State referred 
to in paragraph | of this article. 

4. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an instrument of accession 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

5. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall inform all States 
which have signed the present Covenant or acceded to it of the deposit of 
each instrument of ratification or accession. 


Article 27 


1. The present Covenant shall enter into force three months after the 
date of the deposit with the Secretary-General of the United Nations of 
the thirty-fifth instrument of ratification or instrument of accession. 
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2. For each State ratifying the present Covenant or acceding to it after 
the deposit of the thirty-fifth instrument of ratification or instrument of 
accession, the present Covenant shall enter into force three months after 
the date of the deposit of its own instrument of ratification or instrument 
of accession. 


Article 28 


The provisions of the present Covenant shall extend to all parts of 
federal States without any limitations or exceptions. 


Article 29 


1. Any State Party to the present Covenant may propose an amendment 
and file it with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. The Sec- 
retary-General shall thereupon communicate any proposed amendments 
to the States Parties to the present Covenant with a request that they 
notify him whether they favour a conference of States Parties for the 
purpose of considering and voting upon the proposals. In the event that 
at least one third of the States Parties favours such a conference, the 
Secretary-General shall convene the conference under the auspices of 
the United Nations. Any amendment adopted by a majority of the States 
Parties present and voting at the conference shall be submitted to the 
_ General Assembly of the United Nations for approval. 


2. Amendments shall come into force when they have been approved 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations and accepted by a two 
thirds majority of the Seates Parties to the present Covenant in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. 

8. When amendments come into force they shall be binding on those 
States Parties which have accepted them, other States Parties still being 
bound by the provisions of the present Covenant and any earlier amend- 
ment which they have accepted. 


Article 30 


Irrespective of the notifications made under article 26, paragraph 5, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations shal] inform all States referred 
to in paragraph | of the same article of the following particulars: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions under article 26; 

(6) The date of the entry into force of the present Covenant under 
article 27 and the date of the entry into force of any amendments under 
article 29. 


Article 31 


1. The present Covenant, of which the Chinese, English, French, Russian 
and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives 
of the United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall transmit certified 
copies of the present Covenant to all States referred to in article 26. 
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GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR REPORTS ON ARTICLES 13-15 OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 


prepared in accordance with resolution 1968 (1X) of 


the Economic and Social Council 


I. GUIDELINES FOR REPORTING ON ALL THE RIGIITS RECOGNIZED 
IN ARTICLES 13-15 OF THE COVENANT 


A. In accordance with Articles 16 and 17 of the Covenant and with the 
programme set forth in resolution 1988 (LX) of the Economic and Social 
Council, Governments of the States Parties to the Covenant are requested 
to report, by 1 September 1981, on the rights covered in Part III, 
Articles 13-15 of the Covenant. As stated in Articles 16 (1) and 17 (2) 
of the Covenant, Governments are invited to report on “the measures that 
they have adopted and the progress made in achieving the observance of 
the rights recognized” in these articles, and to indicate any “factors 
and difficulties affecting the degree of fulfilment of their 

obligations under these articles”. 


B. It is suggested that in this third series of reports, Governments 
should describe the basic conditions prevailing in their countries as 
well as the basic programmes and institutions relevant tn the rights 
dealt with in Articles 13-15, and that they should stress the develop- 
ments regarding these conditions, programmes and institutions which have 
taken place since the entry into force of the Covenant, §.e. since 

3 January 1976. 


C. Where relevant information has previously been furnished to the 
United Nations or to a specialized agency - for instance under the 
system of periodic reports on human rights established by resolution 
1074 C (XIX) of the Economic and Social Council or in reports under 
the relevant instrwoonts of UNESCO - it will not be necessary to 
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reproduce thio information, but a -procise reforence to the information 
so furn{shed, preferably with indications of the relevant docuszents, 


vill suffice. 


D. It will be approciated if copion of tho principul lawo, regulations, 
collective agreenents and court decisions mentioned in the reports are 
attached. 


E. In accordance with operative paragraph 2 of Council resolution 
1988 (LX), the States Parties are requested, in reporting on the rights 
covered by Articles 13-15, to give attention to the matters dealt with 
in Parto I and II (Articleu 1 to 5) of thw Covenunt, namely: 


(1) The right of peoples to self—determination, as recognized in 
Article 1 of the Covenant; 

(2) Measures taken to guarantee the exercise of the rights covered 
by Articles 13-15 without diocrimination of any kind as to race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or othor opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status (Article 2 (2)); 


(3) To what extent non-nationals are guaranteod the rights dealt 
with in Articles 13-15; 


(4) Measures taken undor Article 3 of the Covenant to ensure the 
equal rights of men and women to the enjoyment of the rights set forth 
in Articles 13-15; 


(5) Limitations which may have been imposed upon the exercise of 
the rights set forth in Articles 13-15, the reasono therefor, and safe- 
guards against abuses in this regard, with copies of the relevant laws, 
regulations and court decisions (Articles 4 ana 5). 


II. ARTICLE 13: RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


A. Principal laws, administrative regulations, collective agrecnents, 
court decisions and other arrangements relevant to the right of every- 
one to education in its various aspects, as set out in Article 13. 


B. Measures taken to promote the full realization of the rights of 
everyone to education with a view to achieving: 
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(1) The full devolopaont of the human pervonality and the sonse of 
ite dignity; 

(2). The strengthening of respect for huzan rights and fundamental 
freedoms; 

(3) The development of human rights teaching; 

(4) The effective participation of all persons in a free society; 

(5) The promotion of understanding, tolerance and friendship among 
all nations and all racial, ethnic or religious groups; 

(6) Tho furthorance of the uctivitiou of the Unitod Nations for 
the maintenance of peace. 


Cc. Right to primary education 


(1) Measures takon to achieve the full realization of the right of 
everyone to receive compulsory and free primary education, including 
special provisions relating to upecific groups such ao young girls, 
children of low incomo groups, children in rural areas, children who are 
physically or mentally diuablod, children of immigrants and of migrant 
workers, children belonging to linguistic, racial, religious or other 
minorities, and children belonging to indigenous sectors of the population; 


(2) Percentage of children covered by primary education; 
(3) Extent to which primary education is free; 


(4) Factors and difficulties affecting the degree of realization 
of this right and progress achieved. 


D. Right to secondary education 


(1) Measures aimed at making secondary education ‘1. its different 
forms generally available and accessible to everyone; 


(2) Measures aimod at making technical and vocational cocondary 
education generally available and accessible to everyone; 


(3) Plans and legal provisions adopted or proposed in order to 
achieve the progressive introduction of free secondary education for 
all, with referonce to problems encountered therein; 


(4) Factors and difficulties affecting the degree of realization 
of this right. 
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E. Right to higher education 


(1) General and opecific mousurvs taken to make higher oducation 
equally accessible to all, on. tho basis of cupacity; 


(2). Practical steps taken to provide financial and othor assis- 
tance to students in higher education, including meusuros directed at 
the progressive introduction of free higher education; 


(3) Factors and difficultioo related to making higher education 
equally accessible to all, including, in particular, problems of 
discrimination. 


F. Right to fundamental education 


(1) General and specific moavuroy tuken to encourago and intensify 
fundamental education for persons who have not received or completed the 
whole period of their primary education, for example details of adult 
literacy programmes; 


(2) Factors and difficulties affecting the implementation of this 
right, including information on specific and disadvantaged groups, 
particularly in rural areas, for which appropriate measures have not 
yet been fully implemented; 


(3) Statistical data showing the evolution in the realization of 
the right to fundamental education. 


GC. Development of a system of schools 

(1) Principal laws, administrative regulations and collective 
agreements designed to promote the devolopwent of a system of schools at 
all levels; 


(2) Comprehensive schemes and practical measures taken to develop a 
system of schools, such as the provision of finance, the building of 
schools and the provision of educational uuterial; 


(3) Statistical and other comparative data relating to the develop- 
ment of a system of schools at all levels; 


(4) “Factors involved and difficulties encountered. 
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H. Establishment of an adequate fellowship system 

(1) Principal laws, administrative regulations and colloctive 
agreements designed to establish an adequate fellowship syotem for all 
types of education; 


(2) Measures taken or proposed, including reference to programmes 
of affirmative action designed to overcome obstacles such as all forms 


of discrimination or poverty; 


(3) Factors involved and difficultics encountered. 


Ie Improvement of the matorin] conditionn of teaching ntaff 


(1) Principal laws, administrative regulations and collective 
agreements and other types of arrangemonts designed to continuously 
improve the material conditions of teaching staff; 


(2) Measures adopted in the public and private soctors, including 
those relating to working conditions, salaries, social security, carecr 
possibilities and continuing education for teaching stall; 


(3) Extent to which teachers and their organizations are able to 
participate in the formulation of educational plans, both national and 
in the educational establishment in which they ure employed and the pre- 
paration of curricula and teaching materials; 


(4) Factors and difficulties affecting improvement of the muteriul 
conditions of teaching staff. 


Je Right to choice of school 


(1) Principal laws, administrative regulations, collective agrec- 
ments and court decisions relating to the promotion of the right of 
parents and legal guardians to choose for their children schools other 
than those established by the public authorities; 


(2) Measures taken or proposed in order to promote the right of 
parents to ensure the religious and moral education o. their children 
in conformity with their own convictions; 


(3) Measures taken or proposed in order to promote respect for 
thio right, including the opportunity to attend a school where teaching 
is in the native language; 


(4) Factors and difficulties affecting the degree of realization 
of the right. 
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K. Liberty to establiah and direct educational inatitutions 
(1) Principal laws, administrative regulations and collective 
agreemonts denigned to provent interferunce with the liberty of indi- 
viduals and bodies to establish and direct educational institutions, in 
accordance with Article 13 (4) of the Covenant; 


(2) Practical measures designed to prevent interference vith this 
liberty. 


ZII. ARTICLE 14: PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSOKY EDUCATION, PHEE OF CIIARCE POR ALL 


(1) Principal laws, adainistrative regulations and other decisions 
Gesigned to secure in the motropolitan torritory, or other territories 
under the jurisdiction of the reporting State, the principle of compulso.y 
primary education, free of charge for all; 


(2) Details of the plan of action, general and opocific mvuoures and 
etages adopted in accordance with Article 14 for the progressive iaplemen- 
tation of the principle of compuluory education freo of charge for all; 


(3) Factors and difficulties affecting the promotion of this 
principle. 


IV. ARTICLE 15: RICHT TO TAKE PANT IN CULTURAL LIFE AND TO ENJOY THE: 
BENEFITS OF SCIENTIFIC PHOGKESS AND THE FROVECTION OF THE INTERESTS 
OP AUTUORS 


A. Right to take port in cultural life 


(1) Principal laws, administrative regulations, collective agree- 
ments, and court decisions relating to the right of evuryone to tuke purt 
in cultural life, including those aimed at the conservation, developacn: 
and diffusion of culture; 


(2) Practical measures for realization of this right, including: 

(a) information on the availability of funds for the promotion 
of cultural development and popular participation in 
cultural life, including information on public cupport fur 
private initiative; 

(bd) a description of the institutional infrastructure established 
for the imploauntation of policies to promote popular per tim 
cipation in culture, such ao cultural centres, suseuns, 
Vbyriesg, Ueatrog ond cinemas; 
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(c) overall policy and specific measures aimed at the promotion 
of cultural identity as a factor of mutual appreciation azpong 
individuslu, groupy, nations and rugiony; 

(4) an indication of measures and prograames aimed at promoting 
avarer-ss8 and enjoyment of the cultural heritage of national 
ethnic groups and minorities and of indigenous sectors of the 
population; 

(e) a description of the role of mass-media and comsunication 
media in promoting participation in cultural life; 

(f) overall policy and specific measures aimcd at the preser- 
vation and presentation of mankind's cultural huritage; 

(ge) legislation protecting the freedom of artistic creation 
and performance, including the freedom to disseminate the 
results of such activities, as well ao an indication of 
any restrictions or limitations imposed on that freedom; 

(nh) information on the professional education in the field of 
culture and art; 

(4) any other measures taken for the consorvation, development 
and diffusion of culture. 


(3) Factors involved and difficulties encountered. 


B. Right to enjoy the bonefits of sciontific progress and its applications 


(1) Principal laws, adminiutrative regulations, collective agrecment:: 
and court decisions relevant to the promotion of the right of everyone to 
enjoy the benefits of ecientific progress und its upplications, including 
those aimed at the conservation, developacnt and diffusion of scicnce; 


(2) Measures taken to ensure the application of scientific progress 
for the benefit of everyono, including weacures to prom ts a healthy and 
pure environment and information on the institutional iofrastructures 
established for that purpose; 


(3) An indication of measures taken to promote the d‘ffusion of 
information on scientific progress; 


(4) ‘Measures taken to prevent tho use of sciuntific and technical 
progress for purposes which are contrary to the enjoyment of a1] hwnan 
rights, including the rights to life, health, personal freedom, privacy,etc.: 


(5) Any restrictions which are placed upon the exercise of this rigiit, 
with details of the legal provisions prescribing such restrictions. 
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Cc. Protection of moral and material interests of authors 
a att ne 


(1) Principal laws, adainistrative regulations, collective and 
othor agrecmonts and court docinvions relevant to the right of everyono 
to benefit from the protection of moral and material interests resulting 
from any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he or she 
is the author; 


(2) Information on the practical measures aimed at the full 
implementation of this right, including provision of the necessary con- 
ditions for soientific, literary and artistic activities, and the pro- 
tection of intellectual proporty rights rosulting from ouch activities; 


(3) Difficulties affecting the degree of realization of this right. 


D. Steps taken for the conservation, the development and the diffusion 
of acience and culture 


(1) Principal laws, administrative regulations, collective agree- 
ments and court decisions designed to Conserve, develop and diffuse 
science and culture at the constitutional level, within the national 
educational system, and by means of the media of communication. 


(2) Information on all other practical steps taken to promote such 
conservation, development and diffusion. 


E. Right to the freedom of scientific research and creative activity 


(1) Principal laws, administrative regulations, collective agroc- 
ments and other types of arrangements designed to promote the right of 
everyone to the freedom indispensable for scientific research and 
creative activity; 


(2) Information on measuros designed to promote enjoyment of this 
right, including the creation of all necessary conditions and facilities 
for scientific research and creative activity; 


(3) Measures taken to guarantee the freedom of exchange of 
scientific, technical and cultural information, viewo and experience 
between scientists, writers, creative workers, artists and other 
creative individuals and their respective institutions; 


(4) Measures taken to support learned societies, Academies of 
Science, professional asuociations, union» of vorkers and other organ- 
izations and institutions engaged in scientific research and creative 


activities; 
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(5) Factors involved and aifficulties encountered. 


F. Encouragement and dovelopwacnt of international contacts and 


co-operation in the ncientific and cul tural) fieldn 


(1)° Principal lavs, adpinistrative regulations and collective 
agreements designed to encourage and develop international contacts and 
co-operation in the scientific and cultural fields; 


(2) Information on measures taken for: 

(a) the fullest utilization, by all the States concerned, of 
the facilities afforded by their adherence to regional 
and international conventions, agreements and other 
instruments in the scientific and cultural fields; 

(>) participation by scientisto, writers, artists and others 
involved in scientific research or creative activity, in 
international scientific and cultural conferences, 


seminars, symposiums, etc.; 


(3) Factors and difficulties affecting the development of inter- 
national co-operation in the scientific and cultural fields. 
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